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WE have scarcely yet recovered from the overwhelming sensations 
which have been excited in us by the perusal of the terrible picture 
in this document. As we read from page to page the tale of enor- 
mities that make up its contents, we frequently turned instinctively 
to the title page, to be satisfied that this history was meant for 
England, for its character was so foreign to all that we knew, it 
was so marked with demonstrations of savage life, that we were 
beguiled occasionally into the illusion that the people of whom we 
were reading, belonged to some extinct race which had lived beyond 
the limits of civilization, and had substituted the impulse of their 
brutal passions for the common forms of national government. 
But the fatal truth stares us in the face, and the dark catalogue 
of guilt to be found inthis volume lies at the door of this civilized 
and enlightened nation ! 

It appears that this is the final report intended to be made by 
the Commissioners : it contains a general summary of the results 
to which they have come upon the great question, and also the 
means by which they propose to redress the evils disclosed to them 
by the inquiry. The digest which they have here given is arranged 
in a regular series, so as that each branch of the subject is con- 
sidered by itself in che order of its importance. In the early 
part of the Report, after giving an account of the manner in which 
their proceedings were conducted, the Commissioners present to 
us a complete history of the progress of the law relating to the poor. 
The chief features of this history have been frequently laid before 
the public. Some new illustrations are supplied by the Commis- 
sioners, which however are not of sufficient importance to detain us. 
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The first great division of the subject on which they dwell, isthe 
administration of the Poor Law generally. This head is then sub- 
divided into three others, namely, I. Out of door relief of the able 
bodied paupers : II. Out of door relief of the impotent : III. In door 
relief of both. | 

With respect to the first head, the relief of the able-bodied out 
of doors, the Commissioners declare that it is the greatest source 
of abuse. It is usually afforded in kind, and principally consisting 
of money given to the pauper for the purpose of relieving him either 
wholly or partially from the expense of house room. It is the 
practice of parishes to make this allowance to poor persons who 
are exempted on the ground of poverty from the payment of rates. 
This system is almost universal, but is particularly prevalent in the 
parishes of North Wales. In some of these districts nearly the 
whole of the married labourers have their rents paid out of 
the poor rates, and at Llanidloes out of 2000/. spent yearly 
on the poor, nearly 800/. are devoted to these rents. Indeed, in 
many cases, the overseers have become guarantees for paupers to 
landlords, and so certain is the payment of the tenant under 
such circumstances, that men of property have actually speculated 
in the building of small houses for the habitation of paupers. In 
the towns, too, where this system prevails, the owner of a house is 
now enabled to quadruple the rent he pays his landlord, such are 
the advantages enjoyed from a system securing to the person letting 
the premises, the guarantee of the parish. The officers belonging 
to the latter, it so happens, are very particulary interested in seeing 
that the paupers’ rent is regularly paid, because if a distress is put 
imto the house by the landlord, and the furniture and other property 
js sold, then the parish must take the pauper and his family into 
the workhouse. In the parish of Steyning, which contains a po- 
pulation of 1436, nearly 120/. was paid last year for paupers’ rent ; 
and it is the custom there, always, for the parish to pay a shilling 
‘per week for his rent to a man who has two children, and eighteen 
pence when he has three. This allowance is said to be given in 
kind, although it actually consists in money, as it is only an allow- 
ance and not an actual payment in many instances, but independent 
of it, the paupers are actually supplied by the parish with different 
‘articles, which really come under the denomination of kind, such 
as fuel, bread, and wearing apparel. Out of door relief in the next 
place is given to able bodied paupers in money, and that, too, where 
there is no sort of disposition shown by the parishioners or their 
representatives, the overseers, to exact any thing like compensation 
in labour. The consequence is, that the idle and profligate must 
prefer this revenue, small as it is, because accompanied by an idle 
life, during which they may carry on the ‘trade of gentlemen thieves, 
toa life of labour. which might bring them in twice as much. The 
parochial officers in the abundance of their wisdom, either leave the 
paupers todo as they like, thinking that the latter will the more 
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speedily procure employment, or these worthies will adopt this in- 
genious contrivance, they will send the poor pauper into a gravel 
pit, and make him stay there all day, or they will compel him to 
answer a roll call several times the same day, and very often they 
make him sit down and do nothing, and all for the purpose of pre- 
venting the unfortunate creature from turning his time to any profit 
or amusement, and therefore disgusting him witn a pauper life. In 
some parishes it is the custom to supply from the parochial rates a 
weekly sum that will help a labourer in the service of some farmer 
who cannot give sufficient wages ; in other places, a weekly sum, 
or the value of it in bread, is given to each of the several members 
of a family. Thus at Cambridge the allowance is regularly arran- 
ged in a table thus :— 


A Single Woman .............. 33 quartern loaves. 
FF Peers ditto. 

A Man and his Wife............ 8 ditto. 
Ditto ditto and one Child... 94 ditto. 
Ditto ditto and two ditto .. 11 ditto. 


That this system is carried to a frightful excess is well illustrated 
in many parishes. Thus at Old Swinsford we find the following 
system prevalent :— 


‘“‘ The statement of the vestry clerk of Old Swinford was, that men 
with families, were in the habit of being relieved, who were known to earn 
16s. or 18s. a week, and that unless it were shown that the earnings of 
the family amounted to 25s. a week, allowance was not refused. This I 
was hardly able to credit at first, but he stated, that when the trade was 
good, people were able to earn these wages, and that it had been consi- 
dered since that time as a standard for allowance. The character of a 
large portion of these people was described as being reckless and dissolute 
beyond any others. They were said to be living almost promiscuously, and 
that large families, legitimate or not, were considered by them as an 
advantage. Nails are manufactured in their houses, and children, who 
can be employed early in this trade, become a source of profit to the 
parents, if the trade is good, and if it should fail, they are maintained by 
the parish.”—p. 16. 


Another modification of the plan for assisting the able-bodied 
pauper is that which is called the roundsman system; and some- 
times, the house row, billet, ticket, or stem system. Under this 
head, the practice is for the parish to pay occupiers of land who em- 
ploy paupers at a rate of wages fixed by the parish officers, and 
which rate is not to depend on the value of the services rendered by 
them but by the wants of the pauper. That is to say, a proprietor 
will consent to give a pauper 7s. a week, which may be Just as 
the service rendered is worth; but 7s. will not support the man’s 
family, and therefore the employer is empowered to pay such wages 


as will be commensurate with the pauper’s expenses, and for their 
Za2 
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superabundant proportion, the parish afterwards indemnify the pro- 
prietor. Most commonly, however, the parish pays the addition, 
and the pauper receives a ticket from the overseer which he carries 
to the farmer, who signs it to be carried back to the overseer, and 
hence the name of ticket system. Now, in some parishes a cus- 
tom has grown up which savours very strongly of the practice of 
man-selling, even with all the revolting circumstances that attend 
the African Slave Trade. The custom to which we allude, is that 
of putting the paupers up to auction! At Sulgrave, in Northum- 
berland, the old and infirm are sold at a monthly auction to the 
highest bidder, at prices, varying according to the time of the 
year, from ls.6d. to 3s. a week. At Yardley, near Hastings, all 
the unemployed men are put to sale every week, and men are 
knocked down at the rate of ten lots for five shillings ! 1 At Noring- 
ton, in Kent, a man out of employ receives 8s. a week for himself 
and his wife, with 1s.7d. each for children. He is sent by order of 
the parish to an employer who pledges himself not i set the 
pauper to any necessary or essential occupation! ! 

The results of this system are become now perfectly horrible, for 
the labouring man, who finds that he can depend on the parish for 
his subsistence and the support of his family, has no longer occa- 
sion to refrain from marrying, and even becoming idle, for the 
parish will most assuredly save him from both toil and apprehen- 
sion. The Commissioners account for the existence of this 


strangely impolitic system in the following very simple and obvious 
explanation :— 


‘Tn the first place, to afford relief gratuitously is less troublesome to 
the parochial authorities than to require work in return for it. Wherever 
work is to be paid for, there must be superintendence ; but where paupers 
are the work-people, much more than the average degree of superinten- 
dence is necessary. In ordinary cases, all that the superintendent inquires 
is, whether the workman has performed an average day’s work; and 
where the work is piece-work, he need not make even that inquiry. The 
practice of his trade fixes the market price of the work, and he pays it 
without asking whether the workman has been one hour or one day in 
performing it, or whether it exceeds or falls below his wants. But the 
superintendant of pauper labourers has to ascertain, not what is an aver- 
age day’s work, or what is the market price of a given service, but what 
is a fair day’s work for a given individual, his strength and habits consi- 
dered, at what rate of pay for that work, the number of his family consi- 
dered, he would be able to earn the sum necessary for his and their sub- 
sistence ; and lastly, whether he has in fact performed the amount which, 
after taking all these elements into calculation, it appears that he ought to 
have performed, It will easily be anticipated that this superintendence is 
very rarely given; and that in far the greater number of the cases in which 
work is professedly required from paupers, in fact no work is done. In 
the second place, collecting the paupers in gangs for the performance of 
parish work is found to be more immediately injurious to their conduct 
than even allowance or relief without requiring work. Whatever be the 
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yeneral character of the parish labourers, all the worst of the inhabitants 
are sure to be among the number; and it is well known that the effect of 
such an association is always to degrade the good, not to elevate the bad. 
It was among these gangs, who had scarcely any other employment or 
amusement than to collect in groups and talk over their grievances, that 
the riots of 1830 appear to have originated. And, thirdly, parish employ- 
ment does not afford direct profit to any individual. Under most of the 
other systems of relief, the immediate employers of labour can throw on 
the parish a part of the wages of their labourers. They prefer, therefore, 
those modes of relief which they can turn to their own account, out of 
which they can extract profit under the mask of charity.’’—>p. 21. 


The state of the relation between the paupers and the independent 
labourers, is such as to turn the whole of the latter into the former, 
because the honest and industrious working man sees before him 
one of his own rank and pretensions, much better paid and having 
a great deal less work; for the pauper is only obliged to work on 
the roads from eight to twelve in the morning, and from one till 
four o’clock in the evening every working day. 

The paupers, however, on the roads scarcely do anything what- 
ever, when the master or some superintendant is not present. 
“No,” says one pauper to another, “you need not work, man, you 
can get 12s. or 10s. a week, whether you work or not.—I would 
not be the fool to work ; blast work, and damn work, &c.”’ Hence 
it is, that where many able bodied paupers are employed on the 
roads, they are sure to be corrupted there, and very few labourers 
spend two years on the roads without being completely ruined in 
their morals. ‘To them must be ascribed, the remarkable increase 
for the time of their presence, of the usual number of thefts, pilfer- 
ings, poachings, &c. 

All the cases which we have now mentioned, belong to the regu- 
lar class of objects specified by the law, that is, persons who cannot 
obtain employment, and persons who are unable to obtain a sufficient 
amount of wages for the subsistence of their families. But there 
is another set of claimants for parochial relief, whose determined 
importunity produces all the effects that could be gained by a legal 
title to assistance. These are the widows, who in many parishes, 
are in the habit of being treated as persons most proper for the 
support of parochial funds, without any reference whatever to their 
age, their physical powers, or their means of procuring subsistence 
for themselves. If they have children, the allowance is increased, 
and if the child be illegitimate, an addition is made to that increase 
also. 

It would appear that the real element of the mal-administration 
of the Poor Laws, is, that those who have to regulate the distribu- 
tion of the parochial fund, are anxious to! render the duty profit- 
able to themselves, and that this is the true cause, becomes per- 
fectly apparent, when we consider the whole of the facts connected 
with the state of the poor in any given district. Something 1s also 
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due to the dispositions of the paupers themselves. Upon this latter 
part of the subject, we may observe, that a clause of the 43rd of 
Elizabeth, directed that both the parents and children of an impo- 
tent person should be assessed for their support. ‘This clause is 
now rarely enforced, and the wisdom of such an enactment is much 
doubted. On this subject, the Commissioners say :— 


“The duty of supporting parents and children, in old age or infirmity, 
is so strongly enforced by our natural feelings, that it is often well per- 
formed, even among savages, and almost always so in a nation deserving 
the name of civilized. We believe that England is the only European 
country in which it is neglected. To add the sanction of the law in 
countries where that of nature is found sufficient, to make that compulsory 
which would otherwise be voluntary, cannot be necessary; and if 
unnecessary must be mischievous. But if the deficiencies of parental and 
filial affection are to be supplied by the parish, and the natural motives to 
the exercise of those virtues are thus to be withdrawn, it may be proper 


to endeavour to replace them, however imperfectly, by artificial stimu- 
lants, and to make fines, distress warrants, or imprisonment, act as 


substitutes for gratitude and love. The attempt, however, is scarcely 
ever made.’—p. 25. 


Such is the nature of what is called the Out-door Relief, and if 
the extent of this sort of relief is allowed to go on, on the same 
scale as that which has hitherto prevailed, there is every reason to 
believe, that the whole of the parochial funds will be swallowed up 
in Out-door Relief. The grounds on which, it is believed, that this 
vast extension may take place are, the constantly diminishing re- 
luctance on the part of paupers to claim an apparent benefit, the 
receipt of which imposes no sacrifice, except a sensation of shame, 
but which sensation is very rapidly obliterated by habit: next, the 
difficulty often amounting to an impossibility on the part of those 
who administer and award relief, of ascertaining whether any and 
what necessity exists for such relief, together with the frequent 
existence of positive motives on their parts, to grant relief when it 
is unnecessary to do so, or to create themselves the necessity. It 
is utterly impossible to prevent fraud in out-door relief, and the 
overseer of the parish of St. George, Southwark, puts this impos- 
sibility im its true light. He says, “Suppose you go to a man’s 
house as a visitor : you ask, where is Smith (the pauper) ? You see 
his wife or his children, who say they do not know where he is, but 
they believe he is gone in search of work. How are you to tell, in 
such a case, whether he is at work or not? It could only be by 
following him in the morning; and you must do that every day, 
because he may be in work one day, and not another. Suppose you 
have a shoemaker who demands relief of you, and you give it him 
on his declaring that he is out of work. You visit his place, and 
you find him him in work ; you say to him, as I have said to one © 
of our own paupers, ‘‘ Why, Edwards, I thought you said you had no 
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work ” and he will answer, ‘ Neither had I any; and I have onl 


got a little job for the day.’ He will also say directly, ‘ I owe for 
my rent; I have not paid my chandler’s shop score; I have been 
summoned, and I expect an execution out against me, and if you 
stop my relief, I must come home,’ (that is, he must go into the 
workhouse). The overseer is immediately frightened by this, and says, 
‘What a family that man hasgot! it will not do to stop his relief.’ ” 
The same witness adds the following verycurious facts respectin 
the more respectable order of mechanics, who, in former times, woul 
rather have starved than go to the parish to apply for relief. One 
of these persons, who obtains parochial relief, is sure to brin 
another, and when one member of a family successfully applies for 
assistance, the whole of the members are certain to me & a demand 
on the parochial fund. The witness gave the history of two fami- 
lies, in the first of which, the father came to the parish: his name 
was John Arundel ; he had been a sawyer, and was about fifty-five 
years of age. No sooner was he put on the parish-list, than his 
son William came too. Ann Harris, aged fifty-eight, who had. her 
husband at Greenwich Hospital, came to St. George’s parish and 
was relieved ; then her son John and his wife applied, and were 
relieved, and the son of this latter pair also applied and was re- 
lieved. But it is not alone in families that this sort of sympathy 


prevails, but amongst neighbours it is likewise very prevalent. The 
overseer states the following case :— 


‘“* Not long since, a very young woman, a widow, named Cope, who is 
nut more than 20 years of age, applied for relief; she had only one child. 
After she bad obtained relief, I had some suspicion that there was some- 
thing about this young woman not like many others. I spoke to her, and 
pressed her to tell me the real truth as to how so decent a young woman 
as herself came to us for relief: she replied that she was ‘ gored’ into it. 
That was her expression. I asked her what she meant by being gored 
into it. She stated, that where she was living there were only five 
cottages, and that the inhabitants of four out of five of these cottages 
were receiving relief, two from St. Saviour’s and two from Newington 
parish. They had told her that she was not worthy of living in the same 
place unless she obtained relief too. 

; Indeed the malady of pauperism has not only got amongst respectable 
mechanics, but we find even persons who may be considered of the middle 
classes, such as petty masters, small master bricklayers, and other such 
persons, who have never before been seen making application to parish 
officers, now applying. My opinion is, that they apply in consequence of 
having witnessed the ease with which others who might have provided 
for themselves obtain relief. They naturally say, ‘Why should we be 
content with half a loaf when we might have a whole one?’ A few day 

ago a man applied for relief, stating that he was in great distress. r 
inquiry, it was found that he held a situation as packer, and actually 
received wages of the amount of 20s. per week at the time he made the 
application, and had been in the receipt of them for some time previous. 
We found that one woman had received relief from us for two years, 
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whilst she was receiving from the East India Company a pension of 70/. 
per annum. In one instance, we discovered that a man, named James 
Peaton, was receiving relief of six different parishes; he belonged to our 
parish, and he had picked out five other parishes, which gave relief on the 
five other days. He made it his entire business to live on parish pensions, 
and he received one week’s pension every day. 

‘‘ Since the inquiry has been made, I have stationed persons at well- 
known gin-shops to observe the number of paupers who came, and the 
money they spend, and from all their statements I have drawn the 
conclusion that 30/. out of every 100/. of the money given as out-door 
relief is spent in the gin-shops during the same day.”’—p. 26. 


Another of the evils which attend the practice of out-door relief, 
is the extra relief which is given to paupers whose conduct is con- 
sidered to be meritorious. The tables of allowance to the poor in 
many parishes, make a specific addition to what is wlaeliaed to 
paupers, when a deserving person is to receive the allowance, and 
the practice has led to the most enormous frauds. For example, 
many landlords who had small tenements became guardians of 
the poor, in the parish of St. Mary, Bethnal Green, and simply for 
this purpose, that when their tenants came up for relief, they might 
be able to increase the amount of relief by their recommendations. 
A witness who served the office of headborough, as also of church- 
warden and overseer in the above parish, declares that he heard a 
landlord, who was governor, sitting on the bench, and superintend- 
ing the distribution of the funds for relieving paupers, recommend 
that one of his tenants, when it. was proposed to give him only 
ls. Gd. should receive 3s. observing, ‘ Oh, he is a very good man, 
give him 3s.;’’ and the three shillings were of course awarded. In 
truth, experience has shown, that attempts made to administer re- 
lief according to the merits of character, even when these attempts 
are made under the most favourable circumstances, create nothing. 
but dissatisfaction, and that too amongst the very persons who are 
most bénefited by the impolitic system. As a memorable example 
of the truth of this observation, we shall recite the statement made 
by a highly respectable clergyman, the Rev. W. Bishop, Rector of 
Upton, in Berkshire, ‘‘ When,” said this minister, to one of the 
Commissioners, “‘when first I came to this parish, I instituted re- 
wards for virtuous conduct amongst my parishioners, but I soon 
found that I did more mischief than good by the proceeding, and I 
was compelled to abandon it. [ found that my parishioners, from 
their situation, knew more of the objects whom [I selected for re- 
ward, than I possibly could. ‘They saw actions of which I could 
obtain no knowledge. With all my desire to do justice, there were 
actions which I forgot to take into account; and of those which I 
did take into account, they probably often made a more correct 
estimate than I could: under these circumstances, I probably was 
led to decide unjustly, and excited more ill-feeling by my decisions, 
than emulations by my rewards.” 
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But this is not quite so bad as the account which the Rev. Mr. 
Donne, the Vicar of the Parish of St. Paul, in the town of Bed- 
ford, gives as to the effect on certain peoples’ minds of the charit 
established there for the purpose of partially relieving the labour- 
ing classes, without any return of labour for this relief. This clergy- 
man tells us that the charity has had a most evil effect on the minds 
of the lower orders, who are discontented, because they think that 
the funds are capable of affording an ample support for the poor 
who have no employment. What is the consequence of this moral 
impression on their minds? It is nothing short of making the 
working classes of Bedford, the most idle and worthless fellows 
ever employed. An engineer, of the name of Bailey, was recently 
employed to light the town with gas. He required some hands, of 
course, and he employed Bedford people ; but he declares solemnly, 
that he never met so idle a set in his life as these men. Then the 
class above the labourers think that they shall be provided for in 
the almshouses of the charity, if they should ever come to poverty, 
and, as a natural consequence of this impression of security, they 
become extravagant, and make no preparations by saving for a 
future day. Few labourers save anything, but the sum which they 
devote to luxuries, beer and gin, in other words, to entirely super- 
fluous expences, amounts to no very inconsiderable an amount. 

In almost every district, the discontent of the labouring classes 
is proportioned to the amount of the money dispersed in poor’s 
rates or in private charities. One of the Commissioners declares, 
that he asked some of the rate distributors, what the people meant, 
when they said they were taught to believe, that they had a right 
toa “reasonable subsistence,” or a “ fair subsistence,” or an “ ade- 
quate subsistence.”” The reply was very various ; for some stated, 
that it meant ‘‘a gocd allowance in meat every day.” 

Such is the nature of the abuses, which obtain in the adminis- 
tration of out-door relief; and next we have to notice, the mal- 
administration which prevailsin the in-door’s relief. Under this head 
is described, the mode of administering relief within the walls of 
the poor-house, and the history of this administration will excite 
the astonishment of the reader. In St. Pancras Workhouse, the 
master himself says, “‘ that the inmates live better then ever they 
lived before, having all the unwonted comforts of cleanliness, air- 
iness, and roominess, with good beds, and wholesome meals. ‘The 
number on the average is 1000. Among these, are about 300 
children, and it is the custom to have such of the children as are 
fit, sent out to service. But the master declares, from their own 
misconduct, or from dislike of the service, the children in most 
instances return to the workhouse, because they prefer its security, 
certainty, and independence, to any other life. ‘There is no classifi- 
cation of inmates in St. Pancras Workhouse, and the consequence 
is, that the younger girls soon acquire all the habits of the older 
ones. Many prostitutes are taken in, and they never fail to decoy 
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from the workhouse, young and innocent creatures, who are brought 
to the same infamous course as themselves. 

The workhouse of St. James’s, Westminster, contains about 
811, besides which, forty refractory paupers, who require to be se- 
parated from the rest, depend on the establishment.. These latter 
are sent to what are called farm-houses. The practice at this 
workhouse is, that the inmates are allowed to leave the workhouse 
one day im each week, and it scarcely ever fails to happen, that the 
party returns in a state of drunkenness. Mr. Bugand, the clerk to 


the overseers of this parish informs us that the inmates are let 
out. 


“They are let out on the weekly days about one o’clock, after dinnner, 
and on festival days early in the morning: on these latter days it not 
unfrequently happens that paupers, especially women, are brought into 
the house by constables or policemen before 12 o’clock in a beastly state 
of intoxication ; they are received as a matter of course, and the care of: 
the governor and matron is applied, not to their punishment, but to 
keeping them quiet and peaceable: if they can be rendered so, they are 
put to bed, and no further notice is taken of the case: if they cannot, and 
they are very violent and riotous, the heads of the house are obliged to 
have recourse to assistance to hold them or tie them down in their 
beds. 

“We have in the house many women who are known to be prostitutes ; 
we have also notorious thieves. I recollect in particular W. Thomas and 
J. Selburn, now young men; both of them were brought up from infancy 
in the workhouse; these men are alwvays supported either by the county 
or in the parish, except what they get by thieving. I am persuaded that 


parish poor-houses as at present administered, have the effect of attracting 
paupers.”’—p. 30. 


The vestry-clerk of St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, Westminster, 
states that the great majority of the women in the workhouse of 
that parish, are prostitutes, who walk the streets, until reduced to 
the greatest distress, they apply to be taken in. They remain in 
the workhouse until their strength is recruited, and then they re- 
turn to their former course. 

The witness adds, that they go out very often more corrupt than 
they went in, in consequence of associating with the infamous cha- 
racters whom they met with in the honse. 

With respect to the farm-houses just mentioned, as places of 
confinement, for the persons whose character is so bad, that they 
are excluded from the thieves and prostitutes of the workhouse, it 
appears that these houses are very large establishments, where 500 
of those villians are gathered together. There is not the slightest 
attempt at discipline. The overseer of St. Botolph’s Workhouse, 
states, that they dispose, at his establishment, of the refractory 
paupers in another way ; “ We send,” he says, 


“ Our poor to farm-houses, paying 4s. 6d. per head, per week, for 
them; but it is the interest of the farm-house-keepers to give them so 
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much liberty, on account of the consequent saving of provision, that their 
residence is not one of restraint, nor their life one of hardship. It has 
been repeatedly said to me by paupers nominally confined in farm-houses, 
that they got 2d. a day from the keepers of those houses to leave them for 
the day, by which means the keepers saved their food for the day; and I 
have constantly seen persons, for whom I knew that we were paying to 
farm-houses, wandering about the streets, sometimes in a state of intoxi- 
cation, and often I have had them come to my house in such a state, and 
insist, with much violence, upon getting further relief.” —p. 30. 


The Commissioners having fully investigated the character of 
those farm-houses, have come to the conclusion, that in by far 
the greater number of cases, the farm-house is nothing less than a 
large alms-house, ia which the young are trained up in idleness, 
ignorance, and vice; the able-bodied maintained in sluggish sen- 
sual indulgence ; the aged and more respectable exposed to all the 
misery that is incident to dwelling in such a society, without go- 
vernment or classification, and the whole body of inmates are 
supported on food far exceeding both in kind and amount, not 
merely the diet of the independent labourer, but that of the majo- 
rity of the persons who contribute to their support. 

The next branch of this unhappy system is, that which will no 
doubt be a source of the greatest commiseration, we mean the 
progressive increase of the burthen of the Poor Laws on the farm- 
ing interest. ‘The summaries which we see yearly, of the seven 
and eight millions of poor’s rate, levied for and spent on the poor, 
very faintly represent the true amount of the burthen. A great 
part of it is incurred, not by direct payment out of the rates, but 
by the purchase of unprofitable labour. ‘The rate-payers in their 
own defence, in many districts, are compelled to employ more la- 
bourers than they have work for, in order to prevent the superflu- 
ous workmen, from being an expence to them in the shape of parish 
paupers. An example will best describe the nature of this terrible 
item. We find mention in this document, of a proprietor of an 
extensive tract of land at Great Shelford, who, on 500 acres, situ- 
ated in that parish, paid no less than 10s. per acre, that is to say, 
250/. a year. Now this proprietor has work on these acres, for 
only sixteen regular labourers, but for the reasons already men- 
tioned, he employs five or six more. The wages of these supernu- 
merary labourers, amount to 150/. a-year, so that, deducting the 
value of the exertions of this small body, from 150/., the remain- 
der would be 100/. Thus the proprietor nominally only paying 
2501. yearly, for poor’s-rates, actually contributes to them the full 
sum of 350/. Could he have avoided employing the useless men ? 
Certainly not, and if he refused to do so, the expence would be in- 
finitely increased. Let us only see what would be the consequence 
of this refusal—The overseer would quarter the men upon the 
proprietor, and make them a burthen of the most oppressive kind, 
as is frequently the case. Thus, a Mr. Nash, a farmer at Royston, 
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tells us that the overseer of the parish, on the plea that he could 
not raise the poor’s-rates by fair means, determined on apportion- 
ing the paupers amongst the farmers. Mr. Nash was requested to 
take two more men, and as he had a superabundance already, he 
was under the necessity of sending off from his farm, two trusty 
and tried men, and to replace them by the strangers. Now it so 
happened that these two paupers, turned out to be the greatest 
scoundrels in the world, for one of them killed a brown blood mare 
of his master’s, and the other was prosecuted for stealing corn. 

Such is the nature of the abominable system that presses down 
like an incubus on the agricultural interest of the country. The 
Commissioners declare, that the loss from these sources alone, 
taken throughout its whole extent during the year, would amount 
to upwards of seven millions sterling money ! 


The state of the case is in this dreadful position, that there is no 


knowing where it will end, or with what sort of consequences. 
The Commissioners tells us, that 


“The labourer feels that the existing system, though it generally gives 
him low wages, always gives him easy work. It gives him also, strange 
as it may appear, what he values more, a sort of independence. He need 
not bestir himself to seek work; he need not study to please his master; 
he need not put any restraint upon his temper; he need not ask relief as 
a favour. He has all a slave’s security for subsistence, without his lia- 
bility to punishment. As a single man, indeed, his income does not 
exceed a bare subsistence; but he has only to marry, and it increases. 
Even then it is unequal to the support of a family; but it rises on the 
birth of every child. If his family is numerous, the parish becomes his 
principal paymaster : for small as the usual allowance of 2s. a head may 
be, yet when there are more than three children, it generally exceeds the 
average wages given in a pauperized district. A man with a wife and six 
children, entitled according to the scale to have his wages made up to 
16s. a week, in a parish where the wages paid by individuals do not 
exceed 10s. or 12s., is almost an irresponsible being. All the other 
classes of society are exposed to the vicissitudes of hope and fear; he 
alone has nothing to lose or to gain. 

«The following answers are specimens of the feeling and conduct in 
the southern districts : 

‘The answer given by the magistrates, when a man’s bad conduct is 
urged by the overseer against his relief is, ‘We cannot help that; his 
wife and family are not to suffer because the man has done wrong.’ 

“Too frequently petty thieving, drunkenness, or impertinence, to a 
master, throw able-bodied labourers, perhaps with large families, on the 
parish funds, when relief is demanded as a right, and, if refused, enforced 
by a magistrate’s order, without reference to the cause which has produced 
his distress, viz. his own misconduct, which remains as a barrier to his 
obtaining any fresh situation, and leaves him a dead weight upon the 
honesty and industry of his parish. 

«Mr. Stuart states that, in Suffolk, children deserted by their parents 
are in general well taken care of, and that the crime of deserting them is 
largely encouraged by the certainty that the parish must support the 
family. 
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‘‘When I was present,” he adds, ‘ at the committee of the Bulchamp 
House of Industry, early in October, a man came with four children, and 
applied to have them admitted into the house during his absence at the 
herring fishing. He was a widower. He had earned the high wages of 
the harvest month, and besides had work afterwards; yet he had made 
no provision for the support of his family while he went to the fishing, 
neither would he undertake to reimburse the parish out of his wages for 
the expense to be incurred during his absence. The committee offered to 
take charge of two, and that he should provide for the others. This he 
refused, and next day he left all his children to the parish. 

“The whole charge on the parish of Tressingfield, within the year 
preceding the 26th September, was 77/. 3s. 6d. for deserted families. 

‘‘ At the sessions of Framlingham, a man was brought up, who had left 
his wife and family chargeable, to avoid an order fora bastard child. On 
the intercession of the parish officers, his confinement was limited to a 
fortnight, but it was impossible not to observe that the lenity of the parish 
was called forth entirely with a view to save it from additional expense, 
by keeping him the shortest possible time away from his family. 

‘‘Even the inconvenience which might fall on the husband by the 
punishment of his wife for theft is made the subject of pecuniary compen- 
sation at the'expense of the injured parish. Under what other system 
could there be a judicial instrument concluding thus :— 

«« And whereas it appears to us that the wife of the said Robert Reed is 
now confined in the house of correction at Cambridge, and that he is put 
to considerable expense in providing a person to look after his said five 
children: we do therefore order the churchwardens and overseers of the 
poor of the said parish, or such of them to whom these presents shall 
come, to pay unto the said Robert Reed the sum of 11s. weekly and every 
week, for and towards the support and maintenance of himself and family, 
for one month from the day of the date hereof. 

‘“‘ Given under our hands and seals this twentieth day of February, in 


the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three.” 
—pp. 32, 33, 34. 


It is evident that with such feelings on the part of labourers, 
and such an oppressive influence working for the destruction of 
the farming community, an explosion alone could afford an adequate 
remedy for the gigantic evil. Does it not strike the most 
casual observer, that the pauper has been actually educated in the 
full conviction, that Government is ready to destroy every obstacle 
of nature and society, for the purpose of securing his comfort ex- 
clusively ? Does not the legislature, or do not at least the legisla- 
ture’s administrators, promulgate the doctrine, that the scriptural 
notion of punishment, shall be altogether reversed, and that they 
are determined not to allow the children to suffer for the sins of the 
parent, the wife for those of the husband, or the husband for those 
of the wife, and that vice and prodigality, and the idleness which 
prevents a pauper from earning a shilling, will be still indemnified 
by the benevolent hands of the legislature? Such is the strange 
system which actuates the councils of the nation. A race of un- 
thinking, idle, demoralized beings, is shielded from the conse- 
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quences of its own malicious disposition, and the penalty which 
they so richly deserved, is placed upon the already too well bur- 
dened shoulders of the innocent. Where will the destiny of a 
country lead her, with a community operated on in their weakest 
parts by an influence of the most corrupting power, a system which 
recommends marriages to the youth, security to those who in in- 
dulging in profligacy, have no anxiety about a provision for their 
old age, a system, in short, which grants an easy life to those who 
are indisposed to work, and assures to the profligate, that he shall 
have plenty of resources, whenever his fortunes are broken. 

The Commissioners, in their account of the effects of the present 
system, on the proprietors of land, mention some instances in which 
the latter have absolutely given up their possessions, unable to bear 
up against the iniquitous burden of the Poor Laws. Let us only 
hear the details of the calamitous fate of one parish, Cholesbury, 
in the county of Buckingham :— 


“It appears,” say the Commissioners, “ that in this parish, the popu- 
lation of which has been almost stationary since 1801, in which within 
the memory of persons now living, the rates were only 10/. 11s. a-year, 
and only one person received relief, the sum raised for the relief of the 
poor rose from 99/. 4s. a-year, in 1816; to 150/. 5s. in 1831; and in 1832, 
when it was proceeding at the rate of 367/. a year, suddenly ceased in 
consequence of the impossibility to continue its collection ; the landlords 
having given up their rents, the farmer their tenancies, and the clergyman 
his glebe and his tithes. The clergyman, Mr. Jeston, states that, in October 
1832, the parish officers threw up their books, and the poor assembled im a 
body before his door, while he was in bed, asking for advice and food.. 
Partly from his own small means, partly from the charity of neighbours, 
and partly by rates in aid, imposed on the neighbouring parishes, they 
were for some time supported; and the benevolent rector recommends 
that the whole of the land should be divided among the able-bodied 
paupers, and adds, ‘that he has reason to think that at the expiration of 
two years, the parish in the interval receiving the assistance of rates in 
aid, the whole of the poor would be able and willing to support themselves, 
the aged and impotent of course excepted.’ In Cholesbury, therefore, the 
expense of maintaining the poor has not merely swallowed up the whole 
value of the land ; it requires even the assistance for two years of rates in 
aid, from uther parishes, to enable the able-bodied, after the land has been 
given up to them, to support themselves ; and the aged and impotent must 
even then remain a burthen on the neighbouring parishes.” —p. 37. 


The effects of this state of things upon the general population 
of the working classes, is terrific in its nature and amount. The 
Poor Laws have rescued the poor man from the consequences of 
his imprudence or of his crimes ; they have repealed that whole- 
some principle of compensation, established by nature herself for 
the wisest purposes, and by virtue of which a man with his family 
become the victim of that man’s improvidence. But then, it will be 
likewise seen, that whilst on the one hand they are delivered from 
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the evil effects of his misconduct, so on the other hand, by a just 
retribution, are they deprived of the benefit of his prudence and 
virtue ; because the income of a labourer is secured according to 
the number and wants of his family, so that his improvidence and 
misconduct occasion no loss to himself and family, and this is the 
very cause why neither diligence nor labour, will afford any gain to 
the labourer, on the contrary, they may be the source to him of ab- 
solute loss. In parishes, for example, where the pauper is better 
paid for his nominal service, than the hardest working independent 
labourer, there will be in a little time, no such thing as the latter 
character, because he sees that to obtain as good if not a better 
income than he enjoys, it is only necessary for him to take courage 
and surrendering his employment, surrender himself entirely to the 
protection of the parish. And this is really what a great many 
do; and it is now universally the case, that when a parish becomes 
pauperized, the independent labourers not only rush into a prodi- 
gal expenditure of their earnings, but also are sure to spend any 
little property which they may have enjoyed as a gift or the pro- 
duce of their industry, in the grossest debauchery, having in the 
parish a resource always sufficient, and ready to be placed at their 
disposal. ‘The majority of independent labourers, submit to the 
mean practice, but, thank God, a spirit has been exhibited by many 
which show that the old pride of England is not yet completely ex- 
tinguished. There are still to be found im existence, men who 
would infinitely rather feed on the produce of their own industry, 
than draw from the parochial funds, a more considerable revenue. 
In those cases, where the labourers’ property is such as,. when its 
current supply is joined to his wages, gives him an income greater 
than he expects from the poor’s-rate, then it is his best interest to 
stand aloof from the parish, and continue to maintain his independ- 
ent position on his own hearth. But, will it be believed? will it 
be credited by any who have not the opportunity of having the 
thing demonstrated to their senses? that actually the rate-payers in 
many places do prohibit such an example as that now specified ! ! 
They, with a folly that can only be measured by their cruelty, 
they conspire to deny the facilities for his profitable exertions to 
aman who sets himself up in defiance of the general example as 
one determined to live by industry! The proofs of this barbarian 
spirit, are numerous and undeniable too. 

The following is taken from Sir Harry Vernon’s authenticated 
statement :— | 


‘In the hundred of Buckingham, in which I act as a magistrate, many 
instances occur, in which labourers are unable to obtain employment, be- 
cause they have property of their own. For instance, in the parish of 
Steeple Claydon, John Lines, formerly a soldier, a very good workman, is 
refused employment, because he receives a pension. The farmers say 
that they cannot afford to employ those for whom they are not bound by 
law to provide. In order to prevent John Lines from being out of work, 
I am frequently obliged myself to give him employment.”—p. 45. 
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Mr. Courthorpe, of Ticehurst, Sussex, thus replies to the ques - 
tion put to him, “ can the poor family lay by anything ?”” Answer! 


“If the single man could procure regular work, and could be induced 
to lay by as he ought to do, I think an industrious man, might, in a few 
years secure an independence, at the present wages of the country; but 
if an industrious man was known to have laid by any part of his wages, 
and thus to have accumulated any considerable sum, there are some pa- 
rishes in which he would be refused work till his savings were gone; 


and the knowledge that this would be the case, acts as a preventitive 
against saving.” —p. 45. 


The Reverend Mr. Wetherell, rector of Byfield, in Northampton- 
shire, states, in reply to a similar question, that 


“ With a family, it is scarcely possible he could lay any thing out of 
his earnings, and if he could, he dare not let it be known, lest he should 


be refused employment under the present system of the Poor Laws, though 
he is industrious and honest.”—-p. 45. 


A Mr. Hickson, a manufacturer at Northampton, and a consi- 
derable land-holder at Kent, relates some very curious cases illus- 
trative of this peculiarly absurd abuse, by which frugal habits on 


the part of industrious persons are so inhumanly prevented. He 
states as follows :— 


“The case of a man who has worked for me, will show the effect of the 
parish system in preventing frugal habits. This is a hard-working, indus- 
trious man, named William Williams. He is married, and had saved some 
money tothe amount of about 70/., and had two cows ; he had also a sow and 
ten pigs. He had got a cottage well furnished; he was a member of a 
benefit club at Meopham, from which he received 8s. a week when he 
was ill. He was beginning to learn to read and write, and sent his chil- 
dren to the Sunday School. He had a legacy of about 46/., but he got 
his other money together by saving from his fair wages as a waggoner. 
Some circumstances occurred, which obliged me to part with him. The 
consequence of this labouring man having been frugal and saved money, 
and got the cows, was, that no one would employ him, although his supe- 
rior character as a workman was well known in the parish, He told me 
at the time I was obliged to part with him, ‘ Whilst I have these things, 
I shall get no work; I must part with them all; I must be reduced toa 
state of beggary before any one will employ me.’ I was compelled to 
part with him at Michaelmas ; he has not yet got work, and he has no 
chance of getting any until he has become a pauper; for until then, the 
paupers will be preferred to him.”—p. 45. 


But not only does virtuous and heroic industry become an ob- 


ject of dislike and persecution under the present system, but also 


that other form of heroism which consists in a deliberate determi- 
nation on the part of a young man, not to marry on account of his 
fear of the consequences, is visited by a base and brutal spirit of 
blind hostility. Such persons will scarcely be allowed to work at 
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all, and even in those places where they have the permission to 
work, they obtain it only for certain days, their applications being 
uniformly postponed to those of the married community. The 
state of the law, so far from giving satisfaction to the labouring 
classes in general, is viewed by them with hatred and hostility. 

The Commissioners are next occupied in tracing the effects of 

the present system of the administration of the Poor Laws on those 
labourers who are actually relieved by the funds. This is by far 
the most interesting portion of the whole investigation, as it ex- 
hibits the direct consequences of the unnatural influence, which 
that system exercises. We have seen what it effects in the case of 
those who bear the burden, and others collaterally interfered with 
in their station of life, in consequence of being deprived of the 
benefits of a fair and impartial market for their labour. But cry- 
ing and scandalous as these abuses are, they constitute an order of 
elevated virtues compared with the amount of demoralization which 
is inflicted by the system on the wretched objects themselves of the 
poor’s rate. How utterly debased, how nearly assimilated is the 
pauper to the brute that walks on four legs! Degradation has 
made him callous to all human impulses ; he looks upon all his 
kind, not as his brethren, but as his appointed prey, or the quarry, 
that for the mere hunting of it, should naturally be the source from 
which his necessities should be supplied, and though he knows that 
often times the men who contribute to his subsistence are even 
parting almost with their life blood, yet the cannibal is dissatisfied 
with the shortness of his allowance! The wretched pauper has 
waged eternal hostility against his species ; he lives in spite of them, 
and consequently observes no terms in his treatment with them. 
Sut we cannot pursue the details given by the Commissioners on 
this subject ; we leave them to the perusal of those who are under 
the impression that they have estimated the maximum of human 
degradation before; they will be surprised at their mistake, when 
they come to read the history of a modern pauper. 

The Commission having concluded their outline of the abuses, 
peculiar to the mode in which the laws for relieving the poor are 
administered, proceed next to the deeply important consideration, 
how far the character of the persons, by whom relief is awarded and 
distributed, is likely to be favourable or unfavourable to its due 
administration. ‘The persons thus alluded to, consist of the over- 
seers, vestries, and magistrates, and the main object of the Com- 
missioners is, to ascertain the motives by which the conduct of each 
class of functionaries is most likely to be affected. The objections 
against overseers, on grounds which involve no charge against them, 
are, that they receive no stipend, and no legal pecuniary return 
whatever for their services, that they generally consist of persons 
who have heavy duties of their own to perform, and must neces- 
sarily and properly give a preference of time and devotion to_these 
latter; the period of their service too is so short, that it is only just 
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at the moment when they are about to retire from their functions 
that they become capable of appreciating the nature of those fune- 
tions. It appears on the whole, that incompetency added to disin- 
clination to fulfil the duties, and further the facility with which 
they may be intimidated, have caused the present order of overseers to 
contribute in a very material way to the multiplicity of the abuses in 
the administration of the Poor Laws. Paid assistant overseers, 
whose appointment was first directed by the 59th Geo. III. c. 12, 
have been found, for obvious reasons, very valuable and safe sub- 
stitutes, for (what we should call, but for the particular antipathies 
of the real overseers,) the amateurs. 

The next class of functionaries, whose conduct is examined, is 
that of the vestries, which is resolved into three sub-classes. 1st. The 
open vestries. 2nd. The representative vestries, and 3rd. The self- 
appointed vestries. It appears that the whole of the evidence re- 
specting the first sub-class is decidedly unfavourable to its utility. 
The second sub-class is a slight change for the better, as compared 
with the first, and the third self-elected vestries are declared to be 
nothing short of an intolerable nuisance. 

The last of the three classes are the magistrates, and upon the 
manner in which they have contributed to the general causes of the 
mal-administration of the Poor Laws, the Commissioners exhibit a 
most admirable combination of courtesy and indulgence, but at the 
same time of firmness of purpose, and paramount respect both for 
the truth and for the public weal. They trace the early condition 
in which the power of justices of peace was placed. They seem to 
think that in successive reigns no judicious attempt was made to 
define the authority of these magistrates, and that consequently a 
great deal was assumed by them, to which their commission did not, 
on all occasions, entitle them. ‘The Commissioners further believe, 
that the formation and publication of scales of relief from the 
earliest times, were unjustifiable acts, being entirely done at the 
will of the magistrates: they likewise state that a great deal of 
signal mischief is committed, and an enormous misapplication of the 
poor funds is also effected by the blind, but, no doubt, good natured 
enthusiasm of the magistrates. 

Perhaps in no circumstances of life are firmness of character, and 
a certain insensibility to the common overwhelming emotions of 
sympathy and compassion, more essential to the normal state of the 
social system, than in the case of an individual fulfilling the office of 
a judge, no matter in what grade of that important character he may 
be found. A judge who allows his stormy feelings to suppress the 
small voice of conscientious judgment, is a traitor to the throne 
where morality and religion are enshrined, and the only modification 
of which his guilt is susceptible, is that which springs alone from 
his simplicity of character. Hence, many evils, aye, even dreadful 
in their ultimate result, have been the offspring of a native charity, 
pure and unadulterated as the original stream of that spring, which, 
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in the course of its current, becomes the tumultuous: torrent, whose 
violence bears every thing before it. 

Ignorance of human nature then, ignorance of human character, 
ignorance even of the true state and mutual relation of the facts on 
which a magistrate decides ; all these lead, in the cases in which 
these magistrates preside, to prevent injustice, and to future evils as 
the result of their example. Their jurisdiction, in short, with 
respect to the relief of paupers, is wholly objectionable. 

Here then, we find, that in attempting to account for the principal 
causes to which the admitted maladministration of the Poor Laws 
must be attributed, the Commissioners have discovered as principal 
elements of these causes: first, the sense of the immediate gain 
which many have hoped to attain, and which very many have 
actually obtained from that maladministration ; and next, the con- 
stitution and character of the authorities by whom relief is distri- 
buted and awarded. 

We feel, that however we may have trespassed against an “equit- 
able adjustment” of space in this article, we have not been inattentive 
to the consideration of the superior interest of the subject before us. 
Its due treatment, we have found, will require a still further article, 
and we are sure, that if we continue and conclude im our next 
number, the analysis of this deeply important document, our 
readers will not be inclined to charge us with a disposition to be 
monotonous. The whole of the contents of the report are highly 


curious, and that portion yet to come, may easily bear a comparison 
with that which has preceeded it. 





Art. II.—The Frolics of Puck. In 3vols. London: Bull and Churton. 
1834. 


Tue author of this work has fully succeded in realizing the object 
which he proposed in undertaking it; namely, to write an agreeable 
absurdity, or rather an amusing piece of nonsense. Many men 
share the fate now and then of the shrewd old Vicar of Wakefield, 
who occasionally relaxed from the fatigue of being serious. An 
.alternation of this nature, a bending of the mind that will enable us 
to indulge the imaginative power in beguiling us for a moment into 
an entirely new sphere, surely is a sort of compliance, which cannot, 
in the slightest degree, be inconsistent with the dignity of human 
nature. 

The fairies appear to enjoy at present the fruits of some very 
marked reform in their fortunes. We never hear of them now as 
visitors, whereas, formerly, they so mingled in our concerns as to 
excite a great deal more uneasiness than satisfaction. They are 
far better at home, aloft in the air, their natural habitation, which 
perhaps it would have been better for them had they never left. 


But they were curious to see this scene of mortality, and no doubt 
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the philosophers amongst them, have been able to gather from the 
facts collected by fairy voyagers in this world, such conclusions as 
will be highly useful to the elvish community for time everlasting. 
In this airy kingdom of the fairies, the curtain rising, displays a 
group, consisting of the personages of Oberon and Puck; the 
former a monarch, the latter an humble servant, but favourite com- 
panion of Oberon. They appear to be talking on a very grave 
subject, and one which had been long ago sung by our immortal 
Shakspeare. At the time when the illustrious bard flourished, 
Oberon, as we find from one of his plays, had just quarreled with 
his queen Titania, about a little changeling boy, whom the monarch 
vainly begged that she would let him have, to act as his henchman. 
She declined, and a long interval of coldness, and even separation 
between husband and wife, ensued. In this state were the affairs 
of the royal family of fairy land at the opening of our tale. A con- 
versation ensues, and Puck is sent on a mission to Titania, which 
is to effect a reconciliation of Oberon and his spouse. On this 
occasion, Puck has the bad fortune to displease Titania, aad after 
carrying a complaint against him before Oberon, she insists on his 
exile from fairy land. Puck shows the greatest compunction for his 
crime, and in a speech addressed to the monarch, in the presence of 
Titania, he so flatters the lady, that she repents of the resolution to 
have Puck punished. However, she has vowed that he is not to 
return to fairy land, and she must adhere to that vow, but her inge- 
nuity supplies a method of getting out of the knot. “I swore,” she 
says, ‘‘ and the oath may not be recalled by the moon when she is 
brightest, that Puck shall never see fairy land again ; but let me 
piece out the unfinished sentence—/e shall never see fairy land 
again, till ° Here Titania paused, and Oberon taking his 
wife’s hand, requested that the duration of Puck’s absence might be 
as short as possible. She replied that the length of his exile would 
depend altogether on his own wit, “for,” she continued, “ the 
riddle I shall propound to him may prove no easy matter to even 
his boasted cunning, and till he has solved it, he comes not to fairy 
land.” 

The riddle turns out to be “ What is it that most pleases 
woman ?” and Titania is induced to inform the king, that until 
Puck is able by his experience in the nether world to solve the 
question, he is not admissible to fairy land. Puck is obliged to 
undertake the experiment, and setting out without delay on his 
excursion, he enters upon a series of terrestial operations, which 
constitute the contents of a chapter entitled “ Irolic the First.” 
The time in which these frolics were enacted, is laid in the reign of 
Charles the First, when a belief in the real existence of fairies was 
by no means confined to the ignorant orders of the community. 
Puck therefore may be presumed to have met but with little diffi- 
culty in maintaining his influence over common mortals. Assuming 
the complete costume of a gypsy and the name of Howleglass, 
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Puck commences operations by getting into the service of an old 
soldier, who happens to be the proprietor of one fair daughter, 
admired in her village as the beautiful Jessy. Frank Monkton, a 
young sailor, is her wooer, but the father when asked for his consent 
to Frank’s marriage with Jesse, refused the request, and informed 
the sailor that he must first have 400/._ Puck is a good natured 
soul, and sympathizes in the disappointment of the young lovers. 
He determined to avenge their wrongs by persecuting the old 
soldier, and began his system of hostility, by letting into the 
favourite garden of the obstinate father a posse of pigs, to the utter 
destruction of numerous beds of tulips. Away then went Puck in 
search of poor Jessy, whom he found walking on the banks of 
Southton water, miserably depressed. The sailor soon joined 
them, and communicated the melancholy tidings that his plans for 
raising the sum required by the old soldier, had entirely failed. 
Their spirits however revive, when Puck assures them, that through 
the medium of his friend Lord Calshot, he would be able to procure 
the necessary sum. ‘The story then, after many circumvolutions, 
happily terminates in the union of Frank and Jessy. 

Frolic the. Second had its seat in the Isle of Wight. In this 
place, a young heiress, Miss Jane Clissold lives, who has been 
betrothed from infancy to her cousin Sir Edward Devon. This 
young gentleman is one of the favourites of Buckingham, and the 
terms of the betrothing were, that in case the lady refused to marry 
her cousin, she was to forfeit a large portion of her fortune. As fate 
would have it, she did fall in love with another, and was deeply 
enamoured with her choice, at the period when her betrothed arrived 
at Cowes. This gentleman appears to have been unacquainted 
with the localities of the Isle of Wight, and losing his way in 
Cowes he accidentally stopped at a cottage in the suburbs. What 
was his surprise, when he found the Duke of Buckingham in the 
cottage,and in company with a beautiful lady. His Grace soon 
quits the cottage, and Sir Edward is induced to make love to the 
lady. Apparently pleased with his attentions, she makes a request 
of him, which of course he does not hesitate to comply with. The 
act of courtesy demanded was, that he should ascend one of the 
trees in the adjoining garden, and pull some fruit for the lady. No 
sooner does he mount the tree, than a constable with his assistants 
makes his appearance ; Sir Edward is arrested as the robber who 
had so long infested the premises. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that all these misfortunes were the result of Puck’s mischievous 
frolics, and not content as yet with the persecution inflicted on Sir 
Edward, he places him on his getting out of one scrape, into the 
depths of another. Finally, however, Sir Edward obtained the 
hand of his betrothed, and only laughed at the deeds of Puck. 

The hero of the Third Frolic, is a young gentleman of good family, 
but of very bad habits, who became so attached to drinking as to 
provoke his father to the necessity of an eternal disinheritance. He 
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contrives however to excite an attachment for him in the breast of a 
daughter of the village doctor: but the father of the young lady 
refuses his consent to their union, unless a very decided amendment 
was made by the suitor in his habits. This was a case in which 
Puck’s valuable assistance was required, and that malicious elf did 
not hesitate to afford it. Before going to particulars however, we 


must afford room for a very vivid description of the scene of this 
frolic. 


‘* There are few spots more truly beautiful than the coast-line forming 
the southern part of the Isle of Wight, and extending from Shanklin to 
Black-Gang Chine, a distance of about twelve or fourteen miles, known 
under the general name of Undercliff. In the neighbourhood of Bon- 
church the landscape is a singular mixture of the barren and the fertile, 
Nature, like some lovely woman, trying to frown, and smiling in her own 
despite. To the left is the Solent, the broad channel that divides the 
island from the opposite coast of Hampshire ; even in calm weather the 
pent-up waters are generally to be seen heaving with a tremendous swell, 
but, when the wind is at all high, the rising tide comes in six feet abreast 
and breaks upon the rocks with the noise of thunder, the whole being one 
mass of white foam, as if it were some devil’s cauldron. On the right 
shines the moon,—for it should be seen by moon-light,—upon broad 
downs that are covered with a short sweet grass, but so steep that they 
can hardly be ascended by any thing except the goat. Farther on, the 
hills are not less lofty but more easy of access, and dotted over with 
sheep, whose diminished forms show the height at which they are feeding. 
Yet farther, the scene again changes, and more decidedly; from the mar- 
gin of the sea upwards rises a triple line of cliffs, one piled as it were upon 
the other, with a narrow platform between each, rendered still more 
wild and romantic, by the detached fragments of rock that are profusely 
scattered around, of all forms, and some of extraordinary dimensions. 
Many of these have been covered by time with a variety of shrubs and 
moss, and thus bear witness to the remote date of the convulsion, which 
has hurled them from their basis; others again remain rough and naked, 
and mock the eye with all manner of fantastic shapes, as they lie in the 
broad moonlight, or sleep, partially hidden, in the shadow of the hills. 
Thus wavering between light and darkness, it requires no very great 
stretch of the imagination to convert them into the ruins of some mighty 
city, or, as the night deepens, the fancy, yet more excited, may see 1n 
their indistinct masses the monuments of some primeval race, whose very 
existence is forgotten.” —Vol. II. pp. 260, 261. 


From the contemplation of this scene, we pass to the residence 
of the disinherited and profligate youth Alfred, already mentioned 
as the hero of this frolic, and here we find him at his old practice, 
and very much affected by it. Whilst just on the verge of intoxica- 
tion, Puck makes his appearance in the room, and commences forth- 
with a course of teasing, and puzzling, which nearly exhaust the 
half intoxicated Alfred. Nothing would serve Puck, but to entice 
his host into the green sward, where he summoned a myriad of 
sprites, who mawled poor Alfred so unmercifully that he was obliged 
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to keep his bed. After many strange occurrences in which Puck 
was the manager, and unhappy Alfred the sufferer, the latter became 
a reclaimed man, and having been rewarded for his reforms by the 
hand of Marian, the doctor’s daughter, he thought of Puck ever 
afterwards as his greatest benefactor. 

We come now to the fourth and concluding frolic, in which an 
heiress, instead of an heir, constitutes the chief interest of the piece. 
Emily Monkton, the heroine, is pestered with the addresses of three 
professed lovers at once, but to none does she afford the slightest 
encouragement save to the Lord of the Fens, of whose probable 
success with the young lady, her guardian used to speak with per- 
fect freedom to the two other rivals. “By my faith, Sirs,” he would 
say ‘‘ you are two in a hopeful way: just borrow my spectacles for 
a few minutes, and you will see that the Lord of the Fens has won 
my girl’s heart, and will win her hand too, before the leaves are 
green again, or fair face, or smooth tongue, hold not their usual 
price with woman.” 

A hunting day was pitched on, at which the whole of the three 
lovers and the precious object of their rivalship formed a part. 
Emily’s horse failed completely by his exertions, and what with the 
necessity of waiting behind the hunters, and sending for a fresh 
horse, it accidentally chanced that the Lord of the Fens and family 
were left together in a solitary field. Now it is only fair to the 
reader, to inform him, that this Lord of the Fens is no other than 
our old mischief-maker Puck in a false garb. He makes love to 
Emily, and the only objection she seems to entertain against him 
is, that it is her money alone heseeks. ‘‘ But,”’ rejoins Puck, “ if I 
can prove that I care not for wealth, and woe only the kind heart 
and fair creatures ?’’ Emily replied “‘ You may as easily make this 
oak put on its summer foliage, now that winter has just stript the 


leaf from it.”” Puck instantly drew from his bosom a small blood 
red cross. 


‘‘ From his bosom he drew a small blood-red cross, shaped like thoseof 
the Maltese Knights, but gleaming at one end, when held forth, with a 
phosphoric spark, blue and cold as the light of the glow-worm. As it 
felt the air the little flame shot forth with a tongue of fire, lengthening 
and lengthening till it reached the opposite oak and played about its trunk 
and hranches, though without scorching them. Upon this every bough 
was gently agitated, and sent forth a humming sound like the murmurs of 
the olian harp when the breeze has lightly touched it. As the vibra- 
tion deepened, the branches put out buds, the buds unfolded into leaves, 
and the birds, deceived by this show of summer, flocked from all quarters 
singing and chirping to nestle amongst the foliage.” —Vol. III. p. 77. 


The scene fascinated Emily, and she forthwith consented to be the 
bride, as she thought, of the Lord of the Fens. Puck told her 
that in obedience to the laws of his order, he must leave her for a 
twelvemonth : but that at the end of that period he would come to 
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claim her as his bride beneath the very oak where they then stood. 
The hunters, meantime returned, and Emily with her friends, joined 
the retiring party. On the way, the conversation turned on the 
reported proceedings of Friar Puck, who was said to employ at an 
ancient building at St. Leonards, about that time, a parcel of gob- 
lins in threshing corn. Emily suggested that an opportunity was 
now given to all young gallants to win the golden spurs by their 
valour, and she added, that for two young adventurers such as her 
two suitors, it would be by no means a bad beginning in the career 
of glory were they to spend seven nights at St. Leonards amidst 
the ghostly company. The proposition was warmly accepted by the 
lovers, and they both expressed their determination to make the 
experiment. A farmer who had joined the party, however, made a 
wager of fifty gold carolusses that neither of the gentles would sleep 
seven nights at St. Leonards. 

The elder of the rivals, Cornelius, repaired the same night to the 
appointed rendezvous of the goblins, and laid down within its _pre- 
cincts in his boat cloak. The night was a terrible one for Cornelius, 
for the goblins got around him and belaboured him. However, one 
result followed : the goblins left him a bag of gold carolusses to the 
amount of one hundred and fifty. He resolved to continue the 
experiment, for he was really a lover of money. On the seventh 
morning, he proceeded to the house of the uncle of Emily to relate 
his triumph, but found the whole of the family in great confusion, in 
consequence of its being found that six bags of gold carolusses had 
been robbed from the house. Cornelius, whose thirst for gain knew 
no bounds, saw at once that this was the actual money which had 
come to his possession: he retired to his home, buried the bags 
which he had received each night beneath an elm tree. The 
moment the gold was put down, it took to making a violent groaning : 
a crowd soon collected, the tree was dug up, the treasure found, and 
Cornelius was compelled to fly the country. The elm is called to 
this day, the groaning elm of Bardsley. The second rival who 
ventured on a similar proceeding amongst the goblins, was just as 
unsuccessful, finding it necessary also to leave the country. 

Emily looked forward with anxiety to the return of the day when 
she was to meet her lord beneath the oak. On her approach to the 
spot, the tree is found withered, but forthwith it resumes all its 
luxurious blossoms; Puck the sprite appears, claims her as his 
wife, carries her to an enchanted island, where most unluckily she 
drinks the waters of immortality. ‘hey prove fatal to her, and 
on her death, Puck flies back to his native fairy land, and furnishes 
as the grand conclusion of his terrestrial investigations, that ‘‘ What 
best pleases a woman, is to have her sovereign will.” 
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Art. I1I.—Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Function of Digestion,considered 
with reference to Natural Theology. By William Prout, M.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of the College of Physicians. 1 vol. 8vo. London: Pickering, 
1834. 


Dr. Prout has had the most difficult of the tasks assigned to the 
writers of the Bridgewater Treatises ; for, in the first place, whilst 
almost all his colleagues had merely to gather materials already em- 
ployed in the same sort of structures which they had meditated, 
the present author had no guide whatever to direct him. In the 
next place, many branches of the subject which belongs especi- 
ally to his department, have been entered upon at such length by 
some of the other authors of those ‘Treatises, that Dr. Prout must 
occasionally be in some perplexity in his efforts to be original. 

The object which this author had to accomplish in undertaking 
the present work, was to contribute an additional illustration from 
the inorganic or dead kingdom of nature, of providential design, 
and to show that in the whole of the circumstances peculiar to that 
kingdom there were to be found those adaptations of means to an 
end, which demonstrated, that the means were expressly destined 
to produce the end. On a survey of the whole question as to the 
capability of the visible creation, to offer proofs that its arrange- 
ments have been conducted upon a deliberate and wise plan, in 
other words, by design, it is found that these proofs are suscep- 
ceptible of being divided into three classes. The first class consists 
of such objects as those respecting which reasoning man coincides 
with the reasoning evinced by the Creator in his works ; as for 
example, in those in which man is able to trace to a certain extent, 
the end intended by the Creator by some given object. In the 
second class, we have a series of objects, in which we see only the 
preliminaries and the results, the means being altogether hidden 
from us, as in the phenomena of chemistry. The third series of 
objects are those in which both design and the means of attaining 
an end are mysteries beyond our reach, but our reasoning must 
convince us that the objects themselves are the effect of design. 
The planets and stars are fair specimens of this last class: we are 
acquainted exactly with their size, with their motions, and how 
long they take each other to move, like ourselves, round the sun. 
But there our certain knowledge ceases. We cannot tell for what 
purpose these planets exist, or whether they have inhabitants or 
not ; but we can very well see that they are all regulated in perfect 
harmony with the laws which are so familiar to ourselves, and that, 
therefore, they must be productions coming from the same origin, 
and controled by the same influence as we are. 

It will be seen from these explanations that the task which Dr. 
Prout has undertaken, belongs to that class in which the power of 
investigation is limited, but still though we may not see every part 
of the machinery by which those results are caused by those preli- 
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minaries, both of which we can see and appreciate, yet so far as we 
examine that part exposed to our view, we can perceive quite enough 
to satisfy our minds that all the consequences of all these causes are 
just as much the effect of design, as those other consequences 
which we are able more minutely to trace to their causes. The 
features of the phenomena of chemistry, meteorology, and of the 
function of digestion, which are capable of supplying the indica- 
tions alluded to, are admirably developed in the present able volume, 
to which we now invite the attention of the reader. 

After a preliminary exposition of some general principles relating to 
the sips Bae the author commences with a reference to the elemental 
state of matter. Matter, he says, is capable of infinite division, and 
in fact, the molecules of which it is the aggregate, are so inconceiv- 
ably small, that no expression can be found to describe their minute- 
ness. Indeed, we are not aware at all of the extent, to which mat- 
ter may be divided ; all we know is, that the molecules cannot ex- 
ceed a certain magnitude. Matter then being made up of aggre- 
gates of molecules, it presents itself to our view, under three dif- 
ferent forms; namely, in a solid state, in aliquid state, and in a 
gaseous or aeriform state. The solid form of matter is the crys- 
tallized state, and this is produced by an aggregation or a clinging 
together of molecules. By what power then is this cohesion pro- 
duced, for it could not possibly be merely the effect of the attrac- 
tion of the molecules? Dr. Prout, proceeds to show the nature of 
this combining power. It consists partly in mutual attraction, the 
molecules adhering, by particular parts of their surfaces from the 
natural endowment of those parts ; and the attraction is effected 
by two forces, which act on a very broad scale throughout nature. 
They are called Electricity and Magnetism. These properties are 
successively described by Dr. Prout, whose extensive experiments, 
have enabled him to throw an important light on many of the most 
highly interesting principles connected with man’s residence on the 

lobe. 
. The author then proceeds to consider matter as it is presented 
in a liquid state. This modification is the effect of heat, the prin- 
ciples of which are dwelt on by Dr. Prout, who treats them with 
profound knowledge, and a degree of order the most lucid. He 
then commences the investigation of matter in the gaseous form, 
and enters at much length, and with the same powerful aids as be- 
fore, the inquiry into the properties of the gases, and into those 
peculiar properties of heat which are immediately connected with 
those of the gases. Here we have a very full and elaborate account 
of the mode in which heat is propagated, and Dr. Prout takes an 
opportunity of adding to the number of these modes so as_to con- 
tribute a very material improvement to our Meteorological Nomen- 
clature. Light is the subject of the next section, and in a brief but 
remarkably clear and intelligible manner, the author expounds even 
the most + sal and complicated portions of this difficult science. 
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In speaking of the sources of light and heat, Dr. Prout has the 
following passage in which a degree of comprehension is given to 
the definition, which we believe to be entirely new. 


“The principal and obvious sources of heat and light are the “sun, 
electricity, mechanical action, change of physical condition, change of 
chemical condition, and organic action. 

‘The sun is the most obvious and unvarying source from which both 
heat and light are communicated to our earth. The nature of the sun, 
however, and the mode in which that wonderful supply of heat and light 
is maintained are quite unknown to us, and will probably always remain 
so. Electricity is another source of heat and light which are developed 
at the moment of the equilibrium of the two energies; and some of the 
most intense degrees of heat and light that have been produced, have 
sprung from a galvanic apparatus. The sudden condensation of air is 
likewise a source from which heat and light are often both extricated, on 
principles that it will not perhaps be difficult to understand from what has 
been stated, The extrication of heat by percussion and condensation 
appear to be limited, but its extrication by friction seems to be boundless ; 
that is to say, so long as friction is kept up, will heat continue to be 
extricated, but whence the heat is derived does not appear to be capable 
of satisfactory explanation, unless we suppose a perpetual decomposition 
and recomposition to take place, which is not improbable. Another 
fertile source from which heat is derived, is the physical change of con- 
dition which bodies are constantly undergoing in nature, as for example, 
the conversion of gases into liquids, of liquids into solids, &c. by taking 
advantage of which conversions we can accumulate heat at will, as for 
instance by the condensation of steam. When there physical changes, 
however, are associated with chemical changes, as is very often the case, 
the most striking effects are produced. Of this kind are all the phe- 
nomena of combustion, the most common source of artificial heat; and 
which consists of nothing more than the rapid chemical union of certain 
bodies with others, and generally with the principle termed ozrygen. 
Nearly allied to chemical action, and perhaps identical with it, is the 
extrication of heat by organic changes, or what is termed animal heat; a 
subject we shall have to consider in a future part of this volume.”— 
pp. 80, 81. 


Such is a summary view of the phenomena and laws which the 
great Author of nature has laid down for his own guidance in the 
construction of the world, and to such rules after the lapse of a 
period, which cannot be expressed, because it is greater than the mind 
can conceive, does Hestrictly adhere, and thus we find in the distri- 
bution of heat, and the dispersion of light, in regulating on the 
one hand, a climate of the extent of Europe, and on the other, the 
clothing of the humblest bud, the same beautiful adaptation of means 
to end. Nothing, we must say, can be more untimely and more 
inconsistent with the reader’s thoughts in the perusal of these pages, 
than the occasional reference which Dr. Prout makes to the “ dry- 
ness,” as he calls it, of his subject. Even at the moment when 
intensely curious for each succeeding word, as we peruse one of his 
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sentences, we find ourselves, we had almost said, intruded upon by 
an apology from the writer. We own that we have felt the incon- 
venience of these interruptions, more {particularly whilst the Doctor 
was explaining the phenomena of light, and it was not without 
some little resentment, that as we were amongst the body, whom 
he calls, «‘ General Readers,” we found him, in one of his sections, 
making up a short recapitulation of what he had stated in the 
former ones, under the conviction that these former ones were too 
dull to be perused by his “ general readers.” This is entirely a mis- 
apprehension on the part of the respectable author, and, as far as 
we are concerned, we can assure him, that we perused the very 
portion which he anticipated we should despise, with double the 
pleasure we felt in reading his-summary. He may depend upon it, 
that his language is by no means mysterious to most of us of the 
uninitiated herd, and that we know how to appreciate the value of 
those philosopers of the present day, who happily for the public, in 
imitating the intellectual victories of the Newtons and the Bacons, 
also like them, announce their discoveries in language that is on a 
level with ordinary capacities. We go further and say, that we can 
as completely make out his drift in these descriptions, and be filled 
with as much admiration as himself, of the proofs which he with so 
much penetration and address, has deduced from facts so appa- 
rently simple. Unwilling as we are to our names being called on 
the list of “ incurious and superficial readers,” we think we could 
comprehend all the value of Dr. Prout’s elaborate reasoning, and 
without much further assistance than the book, perceive in the mi- 
nutest fragment of matter, and in the commonest and simplest 
operations which take place in nature the most striking and wonder- 
ful arrangements, arrangements, as he truly says, which, duly con- 
sidered, are calculated as fully, if not more so, than the most daz- 
zling and engrossing phenomena, to call forth our admiration of the 
wisdom of the Almighty. Dr. Prout speaks more at length on the 
arguments in favour of this wisdom, which arise from the consi- 
deration of the molecular structure, as being the only one that we 
now find, could have been able to keep up the physical condition of 
the earth. Hence he concludes, that matter, as we now see it in 
molecular division, has not always existed in the present form, nor 
could it have existed by chance, but that it shows characters’ which 
establish, beyond all possibility of doubt, that it was the work of 
a voluntary and intelligent Being. In sustaining these assertions, 
Dr. Prout has recourse to arguments which, as a model of induc- 
tion, were never surpassed by any writer since the days of Bacon. 


‘In the first place, the divisibility and molecular constitution of matter 
seem to prove beyond a doubt that it cannot have eternally existed in its 
present state. 

« Although we can form no idea of what matter would be without its 
molecular properties, there is yet nothing in these properties which can 
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induce us to believe that they are necessary to the mere existence of 
matter. On the contrary, we have seen that matter possesses qualities 
(those of gravitation) of a more primordial kind, to which its molecular 
properties are apparently secondary or subordinate. But if these subor- 
dinate properties be not necessary to the existence of matter, matter 
might possibly at some time have existed without them. Now this very 
possibility is incompatible with eternal existence; for eternal (passive) 
existence necessarily involves incapability of change. Hence the mole- 
cular constitution of matter, even in this point of view, must be supposed 
to have had a beginning; and when we consider the leading and charac- 
teristic property of matter in the molecular state, viz. the endless 
repetition of exactly similar parts, the difficulty of arriving at any other 
conclusion is exceedingly increased. It is to be observed also that the 
above remarks apply to the supposition of only one form of matter; but 
we shall see hereafter that chemists recognize upwards of fifty forms of 
matter, all of an elementary character ; at least we cannot at present say 
that one of these forms is more elementary than another. Again, the 
number of molecules in each of these elementary principles, great as it is, 
is limited ; the properties of the molecules also are fixed and definite, all 
which circumstances throw further insurmountable difficulties in the way 
of the supposition, that the whole have existed, as they now exist, from 
eternity. For how has it happened, it may be asked, that the numbers 
and properties of the elements, and the molecules of which they consist, 
are just what the economy of nature requires, and neither greater, nor 
less, nor different? How has it happened, that what is supposed to be 
infinite in some respects, should be finite and limited in those respects in 
which we are actually able to trace them ; and what is more, most luckily 
finite and limited just where they appear to be required to be so? He 
who can satisfactorily answer these questions may contend with some 
prospect of success for the eternity of matter and its properties in their 
present form. In the mean time we assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that the molecular constitution of matter is decidedly artificial; or to use 
the words of a celebrated writer, that the molecules of matter have all 
‘the essential characters of a manufactured article,’ and consequently are 
not eternal. 

“Secondly, if the present molecular constitution of matter has not 
always existed, it must have been produced at some time, by some cause 
superior to itself. Now this cause must have operated either accidentally 
and by chance ; or voluntarily and under the influence of a will. 

‘‘ With respect to the first of these alternatives, viz. chance; the endless 
repetition of similar parts presented by the molecular constitution of matter 
seems absolutely to preclude this supposition. Do we not consider it a 
subject of wonder to see even two or three things by chance alike, as for 
example two or three human faces? Should we not consider the man 
absolutely mad, who would attribute the uniform and manceuvres of a 
regiment of soldiers to chance? and can we then resist the argument in 
the infinitely stronger shape in which it is here presented to us? Thus, 
as the idea of chance seems too monstrous to be entertained for a moment 
by any rational being, we are driven irresistibly to the other conclusion, 
viz. that the cause or agent who formed the molecular constitution of 
matter was a voluntary agent or Being; and moreover that this Being 
possessed a power commensurate with his will.”—pp. 88, 89. 
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We have not space enough at our command, or we should con- 
tinue our extract to the conclusion of this argument, for the last 
passage, in which the interposition of an intelligent being is vindi- 
cated, is a perfect master-piece, in the same elevated style of close, 
cautious, and irresistible logic. 

Dr. Prout proceeds to consider the elementary principles which 
form the great basis of chemical science ; he enumerates these prin- 
ciples, and afterwards describes them in succession with a brevity 
of expression, but still with a copiousness of information, which it 
is the characteristic attribute of those pure springs, the minds of 
genius filtered in nature’s own laboratory, and freshly emanating 
from the heavens, alone to produce. He takes a survey next, of 
their mutual combinations, and dwells on the extraordinary and 
beautiful laws on which these combinations wholly depend. 

In speaking afterwards of the general inferences which are dedu- 
cible from the facts related in the various descriptions of the modi- 
fications of matter in their union, and the interesting conditions on 
which this union is completed, Dr. Prout warmly exults in the con- 
sideration, that the whole of the phenomena give to the nicest and 
most skilfully conducted inquiries into physical science, a result 
which exactly conforms with the history of the creation as related 
in the Scriptures. ‘ Let there be light,” said the Lord, just after 
the period that matter had been, not merely created, but endowed 
with motion ; and it is remarkable also, that hight was created im- 
mediately,.as it were, on the birth of the globe, because nothing 
that was afterwards added to the creation, could have existed with- 
out light. 

Dr. Prout having thus disposed of the chemical portion of his 
theme, enters upon the very curious and interesting branch of Me- 
teorology. His view of the condition of the world in reference to 
its present constitution, that is, as to the manner and degree in 
which it is lighted, heated, supplied with atmosphere, water, &c. 
is this, that a general tendency seems to prevail in it towards a 
state of repose or equilibrium. We may be said to be now in a 
state of quiet, not experiencing any of those convulsions and sudden 
changes which, there is strong reason to believe, have before visited 
the earth. Geological inquiries have shown that the earth, in its 
progress, has experienced vicissitudes, sometimes enjoying tran- 
quillity, at other times suffering convulsion and extensive derange- 
ments. To geologists, however, such questions must be exclusively 
left, it being the duty of the meteorologist to contemplate the earth 
only in its quiescent state, and mark the arrangements which are in 
practical operation, to maintain it in its state of equilibrium. Dr. 
Prout then proceeds to descant on the general structure of the 
earth, particularly in reference to the general distribution of sea and 
land. 

The sea, rivers, lakes, &c. occupy nearly three fourths of the sur- 
face of the globe. Of the land, small as it is comparatively, the 
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greater portion belongs to the northern hemisphere. It is calcu- 
lated, indeed, that the northern hemisphere has three times more 
land than the southern. The ocean contains waters which, so far 
from being pure, are impregnated with a variety of saline matters. 
Its most abundant principle, however, is common salt. The saline 
ingredients of the sea are of immense importance in the econom 
of nature, besides which, it is believed by philosophers, that fresh 
water would never have been a proper material for the saline waters 
in consequence of a liability, which the latter have not, to undergo 
changes that might prove fatal to life. Wayward and irregular as 
the present distribution of water may seem, yet there is every reason 
to believe, that it is the distribution exactly suited to the necessi- 
ties of the earth. ‘“‘ What would be the result,”’ asks Dr. Prout, 


‘‘ for instance, if the Pacific or the Atlantic oceans were to be converted 
into continents? Would not the climate of the existing continents, as 
formerly observed, be completely changed by such an addition to the land, 
and the whole of their fertile regions be reduced to arid deserts? Now, 
this distribution of sea and of land, so wonderfully adapted as it appears 
to be to the present state of things, depends of course in a great measure 
upon the absolute quantity of water in the world, while on the other hand, 
relative gravity of water as compared with that of the earth, keeps the 
ocean within its destined limits, notwithstanding its incessant motion. 
Thus Laplace has shewn that the world would have been constantly 
liable to have been deluged from the slightest causes, had the mean 
density of the ocean exceeded that of the earth! Hence the adjustment of 
the quantity of water and of its destiny, as compared with that of the 


earth, afford some of the most marked and beautiful instances of design.” — 
pp. 186, 187. 


Next we have very lucid accounts of heat and light, so far as 
their agency in producing an influence on the weather is concerned, 
together with the modes of estimating that influence. The author 
seems to fall in with the theory that a source of heat exists in the 
centre of the earth, and that its heat is not exclusively derived from 
the sun ; he then proceeds to consider the relative temperatures of 
different parts of the earth, the constituents of climate, and the 
whole of those circumstances which are capable of imfluencing cli- 
mate. In proceeding with this subject, Dr. Prout describes, in the 
most interesting manner, the vast facilities which modern discoveries 
concerning electricity and magnetism, have given for expounding 
many facts of every day occurrence relating to the earth. Upon 
the distribution of ight in what Dr. Prout ealls the decomposed 
form over the globe, we have the following beautiful passage :— 


‘Every one is familiar with the general fact, that the most splendid 
exhibitions of colours of every description are displayed in the warmer 
climates ; and that the tints of natural objects, generally speaking, become 
more sad and faded as we approach the colder regions, till they merge 
into the white of the polar snows. Most persons, also, are aware of the 
well known circumstances attending the total abstraction of light from 
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plants and animals, and that they thus become more or less white or 
etiolated. Hence, we need scarcely do more than remind the reader, of 
what must be already familiar to him, viz., that the decided colours of 
tropical productions of every kind, whether we consider the gaudy 
plumage of the birds, or the variegated adornment of the fishes and 
insects, &c., are so striking, as to be quite characteristic of these produc- 
tions. In the higher latitudes also, where the contrast between the 
summer and winter seasons is very great, the colours of some animals 
vary with the seasons ; being in the summer generally of some dark hue, 
but in the winter nearly white ; while still further, in the polar regions all 
is more or less white, and the natural cov ering of the earth, the snow, is 
the whitest body in nature. Putting out of sight the great importance of 
the colours of objects, which will fall more “naturally to be spoken of 
hereafter ; it may be remarked here, that colours have usually been consi- 
dered as offering to us one of the most striking instances of the benevolence 
of the Deity. Colours are universally agreeable to mankind; and the 
most incurious and ignorant are attracted by, and delighted with, showy 
exhibitions of them. Now, all this pleasure is the gratuitous gift of the 
‘Creator, and places his benevolence in the strongest possible point of view. 
There was no reason why man should have distinguished colours at all, 
much less have been delighted with them : but what is the fact ? not only 
are we gifted with organs exquisitely sensible to the beauty of colours; 
but, as if solely to gratify this feeling, the whole of nature, from the 
highest to the lowest of her productions, forms one gorgeously coloured 
picture, in which every possible tint is contrasted or’ associated in every 
possible manner. Is there a human being who can witness the splendid 
colouring of the atmosphere above him by the setting sun; who can 
witness the beauty and endless variety of tint displayed by every object of 
the landscape around him, down to the minutest insect or flower, or 
pebble at his feet ; who is conscious of the pleasure he derives from these 
objects, and who reflects that this pleasure was not necessary to his 
existence, and might have been withheld? Is there, we ask, a human 
being who duly considers all these things, and who will dare to assert 
that the Being who made them all is not benevolent.”—pp. 234—236. 


The difference of temperature, as depending on the fact of the 
surface, being either land or water, forms the subject of a highly 
interesting section of the work. In the middle of oceans, at great 
distances from land, the daily change of temperature of the atmos- 
phere is much less than on land. Thus, in the tropical regions, 
there is only a very trifling difference between the temperature 
of the day and the night at sea, whilst this difference is twice as 
much on land. Dr. Prout then successively examines the distri- 
bution and temperature on the surface of the earth, and at such 
parts beneath it as are within our reach, after which he proceeds to 
consider the distribution of temperature, which is connected with 
the atmosphere, an inquiry which embraces the subjects of winds, 
clouds, dew, frost, snow, &c., all of which are traced to principles 
and laws of an immutable nature, and highly admirable in their 
adaptations and harmonies. 

In a very interesting chapter, in which Dr. Prout describes the 
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principal foreign bodies occasionally diffused in the atmosphere, 
such as those which mingle with the latter in a state of mixture, 
and those which pervade it in a state of solution; and in respect of 


the latter class, we cannot omit inserting a very remarkable anec- 
dote related by the learned author. 


“ As an instance of the presence of such bodies in the atmosphere, we 
may mention a very remarkable observation which occurred to the 
writer of this treatise during the late prevalence of epidemic cholera. He 
had for some years been occupied in investigations regarding the atmos- 
phere ; and for more than six weeks previously to the appearance of 
cholera in London, had almost every day been engaged in endeavouring 
to determine, with the utmost possible accuracy, the weight of a given 
quantity of air, under precisely the same circumstances of temperature 
and of pressure. On a particular day, the 9th of February, 1832, the 
weight of the air suddenly appeared to rise above the usual standard. 
As the rise was at the time supposed to be the result of some accidental 
error, or of some derangement in the apparatus employed ; in order to dis- 
cover its cause, the succeeding observations were made with the most 
rigid scrutiny. But no error or derangement whatever could be detected. 
On the days immediately following, the weight of the air still continued 
above the standard ; though not quite so high as on the 9th of February, 
when the change was first noticed. The air retained its augmented 
weight during the whole time these experiments were carried on, namely, 
about six weeks longer. The increase of the weight of the air observed 
in these experiments was small ; but still decided and real. The method 
of conducting the experiments was such as not to allow of an error, at 
least to an amount so great as the additional weight, without the cause of 
that error having become apparent. There seems, therefore, to be only 
one mode of rationally explaining this increased weight of the air at 
London in February, 1832; which is, by admitting the diffusion of some 
gaseous body through the air of this city, considerably heavier than the 
air it displaced. About the 9th of February, the wind in London, which 
had previously been west, veered round to the east, and remained pretty 
steadily in that quarter till the end of the month. Now, precisely on the 
change of the wind the first cases of epidemic cholera were reported in 
London ; and from that time the disease continued to spread. That the 
epidemic cholera was the effect of the peculiar condition of the atmos- 
phere, is more perhaps than can be safely maintained ; but reasons, which 
have been advanced elsewhere, lead the writer of this treatise to believe 
that the virulent disease, termed cholera, was owing to the same matter 
that produced the additional weight of the air. The statement of these 
reasons here would be quite out of place: it is enough to say, that they 
are principally founded on remarkable changes in certain secretions of the 
human body, which, during the prevalence of the epidemic, were observed 
to be almost universal ; and that analogous changes have been observed in 
the same secretions of those, who have been much exposed to what has 
been termed Malaria, The foreign body, therefore, that was diffused 


through the atmosphere of London, in February, 1832, was probably a 
variety of malaria.’”’—pp. 351—353. 


Combining the whole of the inferences which are to be deduced 
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from the facts contained in the account of the arrangements of heat, 
light, &c. of the globe, Dr. Prout recommends them as objects pe- 
culiarly deserving, from the perfection of their adjustment, to be 
studied as manifestations of divine power and wisdom. Selecting 
from the mass of materials described, even the single one of water, 
to what wonderful uses is that simple fluid directed. How can we 
account otherwise than by referring to design, for all those marvel- 
lous properties on which depend evaporation, diffusion in that evapo- 
rated state through the atmosphere, then its condensation, first into 
the almost dubious form of clouds, and then in progressive order, into 
clouds, ice, &c. Contemplating these astonishing facts, the author 
expresses his surprise that there should be persons still in the world 
who, from some perversity, are so warped as to deny the existence 
of design. To such he would represent that the Author of Nature 
has chosen to act agreeably to certain established laws, and that he 
is invariably guided by them: some of these laws are more or less 
capable of being comprehended by man, but there are others which 
are altogether beyond the grasp of his powers. We can ascertain, 
for instance, that it is by currents in the ocean and atmosphere, 
that the equilibrium of the globe’s temperature is kept up, we know 
that such currents are to be explained by hydrostatic and pneuma- 
tical principles. With respect to laws which we do not understand, 
may we not ascribe them to the results of some general principle, 
for the whole of the extensive system of the world, and which comes 
in a detached form, as it were, to us, remotely situated from the 
great centre of operations? May not those appearances which we 
think defective, in reality be only the signs or portions of some 
great series which 1s too vast for our understanding. ‘ Thus,” con- 
cludes Dr. Prout, 


“The original constitution of the atmosphere, and the preservation 
of its purity against all these contaminating influences, may be viewed 
as the strongest arguments we possess, in demonstration of the benevolence, 
the wisdom, and the omnipotence of the Deity: benevolence in having 
willed such a positive good ; wisdom in having contrived it ; and omnipo- 
tence in having created it, and in still upholding its existence.” —p. 362. 


Having thus shown the motives for believing that the world was 
constructed on a plan conceived by an all powerful and all wise 
Creator, Dr. Prout proceeds from the examination of the proofs to 
be found in the inorganic kingdom, to those which are so abundant 
in that of the organic. He begins with a survey of the distribu- 
tion of plants over the globe, and finds that an infinite variety of 
forms and growths takes place in localities varying in the nature of 
their soil and climate. We know of no principles on which such 
an arrangement could be accounted for, save only that it is the 
effect of the Almighty’s will, who has been pleased to provide infi- 
nite diversity, where all might have been uniform but still mono- 
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tonous, and in this preference has given a proof of his benevolence 
and wisdom, as well as of his power. ‘The great Author of Na- 
ture has thus adapted particular plants to particular soils, by such 
an arrangement of the properties of each, as to exhibit a reach of 
power and k nowledge, such as 1s calculated to call forth all our 
wonder. ‘The distribution of animals over the globe, is the next 
subject of consideration. After noticing a few of the more striking 
facts, with respect to the distribution ‘of animals in the climates 
and localities of the earth, the author then examines the influence 
on this distribution of diversity of climate. He labours to prove the 
adaptations of the several classes of animals, to the circumstances 
in which they are placed, and how, for example, the number among 
the weak is balanced by magnitude in the strong, how exuberance 
in one species is made to contribute to the existence of another : 
how, in the icy regions of the North, animals are provided with 
suitable clothing against their inclemency. Dr. Prout is of opinion, 
that the works of nature, as they have now been viewed, might 
all have existed, and in precisely the same state, and under the 
same circumstances as we see them at present, although man had 
never been called into existence. Supposing then, that man, who 
had nothing to do with the arrangements, was not called into 
existence, who shall be able to tell us the object of all this elabo- 
rate preparation of our planet? Our author says, we may suppose 
very easily, that the Creator formed it as a subject for his own con- 
templation, but all our experience, all our knowledge of the nature 
of the designs of the Almighty, tell us that the earth was appointed 
as the temporary abode of such a being as man, with whom the 
Almighty might well be supposed desirous of sharing the pleasure 
of such a spectacle, and in point of fact, if the relation of man to 
the earth, and the Creator, be philosophically examined, it will be 
seen that man is precisely the sort of being which all these conclu- 
sions tend to make him. We are thus led to the final, and by far 
the most important stage of the vast inquiry, the present condition 
and final destiny of man: and what a deeply interesting, what an 
intensely anxious question at once arises in our minds, at the idea 
suggested by the interrogatories, “‘ What is to become of Man?” 
“Is the being,” asks the animated writer before us, “ who surveying 


‘‘ Nature, recognises to a certain extent, the great scheme of the 
universe; but who sees infinitely more which he does not comprehend, 
and which he ardently desires to know ;—is he to perish like a mere 
brute—all his knowledge useless ; all his most earnest wishes ungratified ? 
How are we to reooncsie such a fate with the wisdom—the goodness,— 
the impartial justice—so strikingly displayed throughout the world by its 
Creator? Is it consistent with any one of these attributes, thus .to raise 
hopes in a dependent being, which are never to be realized ? thus to lift, as 
it were, a corner of the veil—to show this being a glimpse of the splen- 
dour beyond—and after all, to annihilate him? With the character and 


attributes of the benevolent Author of the universe, as deduced from His 
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works such conceptions are absolutely incompatible. The question then 
recurs—What is to become of man? That he is mortal, like his fellow 
creatures, sad experience teaches him ; but does he, like them, die 
entirely! Is there no part of him, that, surviving the general wreck, is 
reserved for a higher destiny? Can that, within man, which reasons like 
his immortal Creator—which sees and acknowledges His wisdom, and 
approves of His designs, be mortal like the rest? Is it probable, nay, is 


it possible, that what can thus comprehend the operations of an immortal 
Agent, ts not itself immortal ? 


‘Thus has reasoned man in all ages; and his desires and his feelings, his 
hopes and his fears, have all conspired with his reason, to strengthen the 
conviction, that there is something within him which cannot die. ‘That he 
is destined, in short for a future state of existence, where his nature will 
be exalted, and his knowledge perfected ; and where the Great DESIGN of 


his Creator, commenced and left imperfect here below, wiLL BE coM- 
PLETED. —pp. 411, 412. 


The whole of the third and last book of the work is devoted to 
the illustration of that extraordinary and momentous phenomenon, 
the chemistry of organization. It appears from the introductory 
observations of the author on this subject, that between organic 
bodies, that is to say, animals and vegetables, there is a very 

striking difference in the structure of those which are strongly 
marked in each division, and yet these separate kingdoms so com- 
pletely contrasted with each other on one occasion, on another, 
approach so closely to each other in every sort of quality and pro- 
perty, that philosophers failed to establish a defined boundary that 
can separate them from each other. Animal substances rw 
an element of a peculiar nature in addition to those elements which 
plants possess, namely, Azote, the others common to both, being 
Oxygen, Hydrogen, and Carbon. Still this difference is only true 
as a general rule, for plants are found composed to a great extent 
of Azote, so that the presence or absence of that element, is not a 
decisive criterion of either. 

It would not be possible even to extend this paper to the length 
that would enable us to give a summary of the conclusions drawn by 
the author from the examination of this great subject. Some points 
however, of immediate interest, may be selected for notice. It 
is scarcely necessary to remind our readers, that all organized beings, 
animals as well as vegetables, derive their ‘subsistence from without, 
or from sources external to them. Dr. Prout dwells on the pro- 
cesses in plants and animals by which they avail themselves of those 
sources of aliment, and after describing the mode in which plants 
are sustained, he proceeds to consider the analogous organs in anl- 
mals. The digestive canal, which is exceedingly various in all the 
species, is generally found in the higher classes, to be a tube of 
very different dimensions. In this canal, is the receptacle for the 
food, where it has to undergo that change which is universal in all, 
the conversion into a fluid state of the elements of nutrition. We 
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cannot follow Dr. Prout through the specification which he has 
given of the anatomical differences between the digestive organs of 
the various species of animals. We prefer considering the entirely 
new and curious views which the author himself indulges in, re- 
specting the elementary composition of organic structures. Oneof the 
most striking of the inferences to which he arrived is, that organized 
matters, however apparently dissimilar, yet in their chemical rela- 
tions are very nearly allied. He has shown that in an extensive 
class of vegetable substances, the Saccharine Group, all of which, 

notwithstanding the varieties of their appearances, as for example, 
sugar and vinegar, are a compound merely of water and carbon. 

There is another class called the oily or oleaginous bodies common 
to animals and plants, which differ so much as to be easily distin- 
guished from each other, and yet the composition of the whole is 
essentially the same. ‘Three great staminal principles, the author 
lays down as being the foundation, by their assuming an infinite 
diversity of shapes and forms, of all anial bodies, and he says, 
that observation shows the necessity for the food of organized bodies 
being supplied by a mixture varied in the proportion of the ingre- 
dients, from those staminal principles. ‘The view of Dr. Prout as 
to the nature of aliments is thus beautifully illustrated by the well 
known fluid, Milk. 


“This view of the nature of aliments is singularly illustrated and main- 
tained by the familiar instance of the composition of Milk. All other 
matters appropriated by animals as food, exist for themselves; or for the 
use of the vegetable or animal of which they form a constituent part. 
But milk is designed and prepared by nature expressly as food; and it is 
the only material throughout the range of organization that is so prepared. 
In milk, therefore, we should expect to find a model of what an alimentary 
substance ought to be—a kind of prototype, as it were, of nutritious mate- 
rials in general. Now, every sort of milk that is known, is a mixture of 
the three staminal principles we have described ; that is to say, milk always 
contains a saccharine principle, a butyraceous or oily principle, and a caseous 
or strictly speaking, an albuminous principle. 'Though, in the milk of 
different animals, these three staminal principles exist in endlessly modified 
forms, and in very different proportions; yet neither of the three is at 
present known to be entirely wanting in the milk of any animal. 

“* Of all the evidences of design in the whole order of nature, milk 
affords one of the most unequivocal. No one can for a moment doubt the 
object for which this valuable fluid is prepared. No one can doubt that 
the apparatus by which milk is secreted has been formed specially for its 
secretion. No one will maintain that the apparatus for the secretion of 
milk arose from the wishes or the wants of the animal possessing it, or 
from any fancied plastic energy. On the contrary, the rudiments of the 
apparatus for the secretion of milk must have actually existed in the body 
of the animal, ready for development, before it could have felt either 
wants or desires. In short, it is manifest that the apparatus and its uses, 
were designed, and made what they are, by the great Creator of the 
universe ; and on no other supposition, can their existence be explained.” 
pp. 477—479. 
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One of the most curious of the points afterwards discussed by 
our author is that which relates to water in its capacity as an agent 
for modifying the intimate nature of alimentary substances. Water 
enters into the composition of organized bodies in two forms, one is 
as an essential constituent as in the case of sugar in the dry state ; 
for if we take away all the water which we can obtain from sugar, 
there is a complete destruction of the composition. When sugar is 
moist, the superfluous water, which is the cause of the moisture, 
may be remov ed, for it is only an accidental ingredient. Now this 
is the case in many bodies, and the grand problem i is, to find out in 
such examples, at what point the accidental water terminates, and 
the essential water begins ; for if we abstract the latter, it will be 
at the general expence of the compound substance. Proceeding 
with his ‘arguments, Dr. Prout comes at length to the illustration 
of the chemical operations of the human stomach. The food being 

masticated, and mixed with saliva is sent down into the stomach, 
there to be changed into a semi-fluid state ; this is done by the 
reducing powers of the organ, by its chemical power, and by an 
organizing and vitalizing power which is not chemical, but of that 
peculiar nature termed vétal. The food being now in the stomach, 
is placed in contact with the peculiar fluid secreted by that organ, 
and the effect on the food is to add to it water, so that it becomes 
itself more or less a fluid. It is ascertained that a part of the juice 
secreted by the stomach consists of chlorine, which, in the healthy 
state of the stomach, contributes greatly to the effecting of the 
union between the food and water. The lain is often deranged, 
and sometimes, instead of it, there will be secreted muriatic acid in 
considerable quantity. ‘The chlorine and muriatic acid are produced 
from the blood, it is supposed, by means of galvanic action, and 
as it has been by decomposition from muriate of soda, that the 
chlorine has been obtained, the soda remains in the blood, and is 
afterwards elicited in the bile. Dr. Prout thinks that there is 
strong reason to believe that the digestive power, or that solvent 
influence which has hitherto been exclusiv ely attributed to the sto- 
mach is common to the absorbent vessels, and that which is taken 
away by them is dissolved and changed precisely in the way that 

food is by the stomach. Another point of curious interest men- 
tioned by the author is the following: 1f an animal be fed with its 
natural food, digestion is performed, or rather the series of changes 
of the aliment are regularly effected until the matter is converted 
into chyle. But the animal so fed is, like all other organic beings, 
capable of accommodating himself to variations within certain 
limits, and he may be able to change his habits within these limits. 
Now it happens, when these changes take place, there is a corre- 
sponding change In the operations of the organs, and the assimilating 
organs which, ‘under ordinary circumstances, act in a manner, the 
most simple, are, in cases of emergency, able to perform changes 
such as defy all calculation. ‘Thus these organs absolutely decom- 
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pose sometimes, elements which are only considered as elements, 
because they do: not admit of further analysis; nay, it is stated, 
that they form even azote and carbon. 


In the comparison of the phenomena which are produced in 
animals and plants, many very curious dependencies may be traced. 
For example, it is well known that carbonic acid gas is the great 
staple food of plants: it is known likewise, that the whole of the 
superfluous carbon produced in the animal body, is thrown off by 
the lungs in the form of carbonic acid, so that whilst plants supply 
the chief food of animals, they again receive their supply from ani- 
mals, and that, too, because the carbonic acid, if it remained in the 
animal bodies, would be a source of certain destruction. 

We are unable to follow the author through the series of obser- 
vations which follow, on the details of the phenomena, connected 
with organization, but it is quite consoling to know, that the decay, 
as well as the renovation of organized beings, is only a part of the 
great round of changes which we witness in all created things, and 
the author thus describes the nature and end of that decay. 


“The world itself, as we have seen, appears to have been, at intervals, 
subjected to changes involving even the fundamental laws by which it is 
governed. Nothing, therefore, belonging to the world, can reasonably be 
expected to be permanent. Had there been even an approach to such 
permanence, the beautiful adaptations of organized beings to the pre- 
established laws of inanimate matter, and all the other wonderful arrange- 
ments we have described, could not have been manifested as they now 
are. Besides, to the changes, we ourselves undergo, we are indebted for 
the greater part of the enjoyments of our life, If none died, none could 
be born; and the present arrangements of human society could have no 
existence. There would be none of the pleasing relations of parent and 
offspring ; none of the agreeable variety of childhood, of youth, of matu- 
rity, and of age, experienced by every individual; which, with all the 
other numerous relations of society, incidental to the persons of different 
individuals, contribute so largely to human happiness. Were man exempt 
from change; whether the rest of the world were supposed to be progres- 
sive, as itis; or whether it were stationary, as regards him; the same 
uniform and dull monotony would prevail, the same want of motive. In 
short, with our present constitution and feelings, perpetuity and unifor- 
mity would be physically and morally impossible. 

‘But why, it has a thousand times been asked, why has the world been 
so constituted? Why this unceasing round of change? Whence its 
origin? What its object ?—Such questions, the Great Author of the 
universe alone can answer. But as within those narrow limits by which 
our observations are bounded, wherever we can trace His designs, we see 
that His works are never without an object ; we cannot doubt that in de- 
termining their perpetual change, there is no less an object ; though it be 
above our comprehension. By placing immaterial and intelligent beings, 
for a time, in personal connection with matter, He has indeed communi- 
cated to them a knowledge of those properties of matter which so strik- 
ingly display His wisdom and power; and this may have been one of His 
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objects: but to speculate further on points so utterly beyond our capa- 
city, would be presumptuous: for who can ‘ know the mind of God, or 
who hath been His counsellor ?’”’—pp. 541—543. 


In taking leave of the author of this highly important and alto- 
gether most powerful and impressive work, we shall not attempt to 
degrade him or his noble performance by contemplating the possi- 
bility of instituting a comparison between that performance and the 
things called ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatises,” which have recently come 
before the public. The difference between the Treatise of Prout 
and the whole of the others put together, is of a nature to separate 
the former quite into another and superior order of production, 
which perhaps may be fairly likened into the beautiful and symme- 
trical organization of man, prepared as it is for the influence of an 
emanation from the divine essence, whilst the herd of the Treatises 
may be described as equivalent to the most inferior of inorganic 
specimens. For a proof of the truth of our judgment, we would 
only ask of any sober observer to read over the descriptions of the 
adaptations of atmosphere as given by Kidd and Whewell, on the 
one hand, and by Prout on the other. None of the authors of these 
Treatises have at all discharged the duty, nor indeed, did they seem 
to comprehend its nature, save the individual whose brilliant con- 
tribution is now before us, and we will be permitted to add, that as 
a remarkable accompaniment of the failure of the whole of the 
writers, Prout singly excepted, we signalized in each case the pecu- 
liarity which attended it in respect of the evasion of the professed 
subject which each had to treat. We charged them with being 
afraid to meet the subject openly and manfully, and in point of fact 
none of them have done so. But what a shining contrast does the 
present production before us present. Dr. Prout does not depart 
an iota from his text: he grapples with it in the confidence of a 
man armed cap-a-pie for the onset, and in consequence, how dif- 
ferent is the result. What splendid views of human nature and its 
privileged state of organization are delivered in this work! What 
an insight into the mysteries of nature does he afford us! What 
strange feelings fluence us as we pass with him through the new 
world which he has chosen for his observations, exposing to our 
view the food in the process of digestion in the stomach, seizing 
from the aggregate of the fluid generated in the mysterious cavity 
of the stomach, the most important and curious of its ingredients, 
and holding them up to our view, detecting with a master’s power, 
not only the changes of form and of size, but even of colour, which 
take place in that remarkable laboratory of nature’s own specific 
patronage. In addition to these, are numerous suggestions, hints, 
and speculations, all, we are well assured, containing the elements 
of some future discoveries, by which man, in his most exalted capa- 
city, will be benefited. 
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Art. IV.—The History of the Twelve Great Liveries of London, princi- 
pally collected from their Grants and Records ; with Notes and Illustra- 
tions, an Historical Introduction, and copious Accounts of each Company, 
and of their Estates and Charities ; with attested Copies and Translations 
of all the Companies’ Charters, from their foundation to the present time. 


By Wiru1amM Hersert, Librarian to the Corporation of London. 1 vol. 
8vo. London: Published by the Author. 1834. 


WE congratulate the country most cordially on the event of such a 
valuable addition as the present important work to our antiquarian 
literature, and particularly as it has come forth under the auspici- 
ous superintendance of a gentleman, whose official character, talents, 
and direction of mind, so admirably combine the qualifications in- 
ns required to the due performance of such an under- 
taking. : 

The Livery Companies of the City of London, constitute one of 
the most venerable institutions of the country. Dating their origin 
from a remote antiquity, they have participated in that high cha- 
racter which is granted to all those results of the wisdom of our 
ancestors, which the succeeding generations have handed down to 
their posterity, and which continue to be held sacred not less for 
their own intrinsic value, than because they have all the claims to 
our affection, which the most noble hereditary bequests are calcu- 
lated to create. The influence, the high character, arising not 
merely from the wealth, but from the conduct of the Livery Com- 
panies, are universally recognized ; and when we remember that the 
earliest foundations of our national commerce were laid by these 
confederacies of talent and enterprise, and that in them all, trade 
was originally concentrated, we shall be able duly to appreciate the 
value of a history which will describe their rise, progress, and 
transactions. It is for such an object, that Mr. Herbert has under- 
taken the work before us, to which we now beg the reader’s atten- 
tion. 

In the early periods of British history, we find that Guilds and 
similar forms of associations for commerce and local governments 
were in existence, and we further trace the progress and increase of 
those in the course of time, together with occasional modifications 
of their forms, such as a growing spirit of enterprise would be 
likely to introduce. It was this spirit which created such great 
nnmbers of these fraternities, and the number itself must have 
been the source of no inconsiderable rivalship, a fact which ex- 
plains the reason why different associations assumed a distinct 
costume, whereby the members should be known of any given body. 
Hence the term “ Livery,” applied to these commercial confedera- 
cies. ‘he monarchs, contemplating the great advantages which 
they saw flowing to the country generally and to themselves, did all 
in their power to encourage the members, and it is recorded of 
Edward III. the monarch who granted most of the charters, 
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that he first enrolled his name amongst the Linen-armourers, as 
one of the brothers. ‘This company is now that of the Merchant 
Tailors. A long and very interesting account of the refounding of 
the various societies and of the new regulations for their govern- 
ment, is given by Mr. Herbert, who mentions that the word mystery 
was uniformly used in speaking of any of the arts, trades, or 
callings. In almost every indenture of apprenticeship in modern 
times, the same word is still employed, and it may not be useless 
to say a few words on its meaning. It it usual to suppose, that 
the word was intended to express some secret art or practice ; and 
hence the world was surprised, that it should be imtroduced on 
occasions when the thing to be taught was by no means a mystery 
to any. This being the case, searches were made, and it was found 
by most of the old European states, the word mestiere or mistert, 
were used as synonymous with “ trades, crafts,” &c. Notwith- 
standing this explanation, it is quite certain that the companies of 
the different trades, did really make it a special point to lay a 
strong injunction on the members, against discovering the secrets of 


the craft, and the sixteenth article of the Merchant Tailors’ Ordi- 
nances, dated 1613, expressly ordains :— 


“ As to the same subject, that ‘no person of the fraternity shall dis- 
cover or disclose any of the lawfull secrecies concerning the feates of mer- 
chandizing in their owne occupation, or any secrett counsell of the said 
fraternitie, which ought of reason and conscience to be secretlie kept, 


without anie utterance thereof to anie other person of another misterie.’ ’’— 
p. 46. 


It appears that the different companies were subject to the con- 
trol of the mayor, who could fine, and imprison too, the wardens 
of companies at his pleasure. On one occasion, twelve of the 
Brewers’ Company were summoned before him for selling ale too 
dear, and the person who supported the accusation, was no other 
than Whittington himself, who declared that the brewers had gone 
into the country expressly to forestal the malt in order to raise its 
price. The brewers were convicted in the penalty of 20/. They 
objected to pay the sum, and they were ordered to be taken into 
custody. The mayor and Whittington retired, and the masters of 
the Brewers’ Company asked the Chamberlain what was to be done. 
The latter significantly told them that no harm would come of the 
twelve, and that the conviction was obtained, and the penalty in- 
flicted altogether to please Richard Whittington. In the accounts 
of several of the companies there are items entered of bribes being 
given to the Lord Mayor, either by himself or his servants. Some- 
times money was given, but oftener pipes of wine, and sometimes a 
boar or even an ox. 

It appears that the earliest mention of liveries being worn by 
companies, is traced to the reign of Edward I. and also, that the 
origin of the custom was owing to the circumstance of these com- 
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panies being in their infancy half ecclesiastical bodies. Hence 
religious ceremonies strictly formed a part of the secular proceed- 
ings of each company, such as the elections ; and it was their cus- 
tom to have separate churches, and to make processions to them. 
They also attended funerals of deceased brothers, which were so- 
lemnized with great ceremony. Election feasts took place from the 
earliest times, as may be seen in the accounts of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany, who possess the most ancient records on this point ; the feasts 
in those simple days were exceedingly economical, and were held at 
any temporary place which the fraternity might select. But a 
change soon came over the spirit of the companies, and the excess 


of luxury belongs to the period when the throne was occupied by 
Henry IV. At that era 


‘“« When the companies had erected halls, and when, besides the mayor, 
aldermen, and other city dignitaries, the first nobility, and even princes, 
sought to partake of their hospitalities. ‘Then the mighty ‘ baron’ made 
the table groan, towering over the lighter viands; ‘ frumentie with 
venyson, brawn, fat swan, boar, congor, ‘sea-hog,’ and such other 
delicacies as were stored above ‘the salt,’ whilst ‘sotilties’ of the com- 
pany’s trade or patron saint, ‘ marvelouslie cunnyngywrought,’ recalled 
the origin of the fraternity: and, amidst the election ceremonies that 
succeeded, the ‘ bretheren and susterne’ were cheered with ‘voyds of 
spice brede ypocras and comfits,’ to the renewed ‘noise,’ (music) of the 
minstrels, or ‘waits,’ or the higher merriment of the London clerks 
‘ playing some holy play.’ ”’—p. 76. 


The companies, in consequence of their abundance of wealth, set 
no bounds to their luxuries, and were consequently much courted 
by those who loved the good things of the world. Some account 
of the peculiar dishes called luxuries may be very properly brought 
to the attention of the reader. 


“In regard to poultry, it is proved, by instances in the Archeologia, 
that our ancestors absolutely ate carrion; even ‘ fat swan,’ that ancient 
civic dainty, for which the citizens had their annual ‘swan hopyings ;’ 
or cygnet, another article of request formerly, would not now be thought 
any thing of; though the former, it is said, may be fed in a certain way, 
to make it very tolerable. Porpoise, from the French porc-poisson, sea-hog 
(the animal uniting the warm blood of the hog with the cold flesh of the 
fish,) has been discarded from the table for centuries. It is, however, 
mentioned, together with ‘ congers, porpusses, and seals,’ amongst the 
dinner fish on fish-days, in the ordinances for the royal household at 
Eltham palace, in 1526; and in another account, in the Archeologia, 
relative to the same subject, it is ordered, respecting the size of the por- 
poise, that when it is too big for a horse-load, a further allowance shall be 
made to the purveyor for carriage: lampreys are now esteemed unwhole- 
some. In return for these repulsive articles, the ‘ made dishes’ at these 
dinners were several of them absolutely epicurean, and afford no con- 
temptible specimens of ancient cookery. We may instance their ‘ Leche- 
Lombard,’ mortrewes, doucettes with little parneux, fritters, payn puff, 
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and others: a slight account of which will be sufficient to give us an idea 
of these old-fashioned dainties. 

‘* Leche Lombard, the principal dish in the first course of the brewers’ 
feast in 1442, we are told by Randle Holme, was ‘a kind of jelly, made 
of cream, isinglas, sugar and almonds, with other compounds ;’ but in 
the recipe for this article in the Form of Cury, p. 36, No. 65, it is com- 
posed of ‘pork pounded in a mortar with eggs, raisins, dates, sugar, salt, 
pepper, spices, milk of almonds, and red wine; the whole boiled in a 
bladder.’ The addition to the name of this leche, of Lumbard, identifies 
it as a native of Lombardy, in contradistinction to the sorts named damask, 
Florentine, comfort, baked, partrich, &c. all of which were differently 
prepared. ‘ Mottrews’ (white) was arich stew or soup, commonly made 
of pork and poultry, pounded in a mortar and strained ; whence the word is 
written, by Skynner and ‘Tyrrwhit, mortress or mortreuse, as expressive 
of that preparation. ‘The mortrews, white or black, is ordered in the 
Form of Cury, p. 29, No. 46, to be compounded with blanched almonds 
and the milk and white flour of rice. Doucettes with little parneux, 
fritters, and payne-puff, formed side-dishes and garnish to these larger 
articles. The first were little sweetmeats and confections, and small rich 
preparations of bread, like pastry, for garnish; as were likewise fritters, 
still in general use, and derived from the French friture, a frying. ‘The 
‘frytours of pasternake,’ or pastry, are, in the Form of Cury, those made 
of apples ; besides which, there were ‘ frytours of meylke, and frytours of 
erbes (herbs.)’ Pawn puff is explained by Phillips to be ‘ a certain mess’ 
proper for side-dishes,’ so called as being made of bread stuffed with 
several sorts of forces and ragouts. In the Form of Cury, p. 89, No. 196, 
it is directed to be made of marrow, yolkes of eggs, dates minced, raisins, 
and salt, in a delicate paste, moulded of an orbicular form.—pp. 81, 82. 


In those days butter was unknown ; and, as a substitute, melted 
fat or lard was employed. It was sold in a liquid state at sixpence 
a gallon. Neither was sugar capable of being enumerated amongst 
the articles of value at the period, but honey must be allowed to 
have constituted a very satisfactory resource. We find, also, from 
the list of articles provided for these feasts, the precious Indian 
wood called sanders. 

The subjects of the building of halls, of triumphs, and pageants, 
the early inaugurations of the mayors, and state pageants, are suc- 
cessively treated with his usual learning by Mr. Herbert, and after 
fully describing all that relates to these various heads, he proceeds 
with the history of two ‘‘ customs” as they are called. The first 
was the “ coal custom,” which was established for the avowed 
purpose of securing to the poor a constant supply of the article to 
the poor in times of scarcity; and the other was the “ Corn Cus- 
tom,” for a similar object in respect of corn. This custom ceased 
in consequence of the great fire of London, in which the mills and 
granaries of the companies fell victims. ‘The companies, whilst 
they were thus devoting their wealth to charitable purposes, were 
the objects of a very disgraceful system of importunity for loans. 
Queen Elizabeth was mean enough to send her commands to bore 
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row a hundred pounds now, and sixty pounds at another time ; and, 
in fact, in this way she drew a total sum from these industrious 
bodies of 140,000/. 

But this extent of compliance did not satisfy her majesty, and 
after exercising her ingenuity to the utmost pitch to find out a fresh 
resource for increasing her revenue, she received a timely hint from 
one of the continental governments, which renewed her best hopes. 
This was nothing short of the plan of a lottery, which the maiden 
a as she is called, had the very great honour of first intro- 

ucing into this country. As the invention of puffing had been 
wholly unknown in those days, will it be believed that this illustrious 
queen condescended to exercise her influence in getting off the 
tickets by personal applications, and in the records of the Grocers’ 
Company is found an entry to the effect that the lord mayor had 
sent a precept to the wardens to acquaint them that he had received 
from the lords of the queen’s privy council, in her grace’s name, a 
letter in commendation of the lottery lately published by her high- 
ness, which, for the furtherance of the same, required that the 
wardens should call all the company together, and exhort the same 
to adventure some reasonable sum towards the preferment of the 
same lottery. But it does not appear that her majesty behaved 
altogether so honourably in this matter, for the payments of the 
prizes were excessively tardy, and in various cases, it is doubtful if 
they were paid at all. This doubt, however, is converted into 
almost certainty by subsequent events ; for when, in a short time 
afterwards, Elizabeth set up another lottery, we find the lord chan- 
cellor and others of the privy council, writing to the lord mayor 
and proposing to make reparation for the manner in which the 
former lottery was conducted, and which excited “a hard opinion 
and distrust of the last lotteries.” 

When the queen found that she had pushed her lotterics and her 
forced loans too far, she then projected a system quite as iniquitous 
as those ; we allude to her patents of monopoly. These she sold 
for ready money, and thus committed immense injury on the whole 
of the commercial classes, but more especially the companies. 
Finding this source of extortion by no means as productive as she 
expected, the indefatigable queen now got up an infernal charge 
against the chief companies, which was, that they had wilfully and 
fraudulently omitted to include in their returns, onl in the reign 
of Edward VI. the charity estates belonging to them. The queen 
gave away by patents the property which she considered as being 
forfeited by not being returned ; Sir Edward Stafford was the head 
patentee, and under him was a set of “ prying fellows, who hoped 
thereby to make some gain to themselves.” ‘These parties are well 
known in history by the infamous title of concealers, for they used 
the most disgusting contrivances to find out such property of the 
companies as was not described in the returns of dward’s time. In 
the prosecution of this plan, concealers were supported vigorously by 
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the government, and very important losses to the whole of the 
twelve companies were the consequence of this profligate act of op- 
pression. 

It is well known that in the reigns both of Elizabeth and of her 
immediate successor James I. several sumptuary laws were enacted; 
laws for limiting the expenses of dress. [lizabeth attached to re- 
gulations respecting articles of dress, a degree of importance nearly 
equal to that of the monarchy itself. She issued numerous procla- 
mations on the subject, and caused precepts to be sent to the Com- 
panies for the purpose of having her orders carried into effect. Thus, 
by her orders, in 1579, two members of the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany were chosen to attend, with two men free of the grocers’, at 
Bishopsgate, from seven o ’clock i in the morning till six in the after- 
noon. ‘They were to examine the habits of all persons passing 
through the gate! But to do her majesty justice, she was not by 
any means quite so outrageous as his majesty king James, her suc- 
cessor. Some of his feats, i in putting down extravagance are thus 
described :— 


“James exceeded Elizabeth in his love for these minutie. ‘ The abuse 
growing by excesse and strange fashions of apparell, used by manye ap- 
prentises, and by the inordinate pryde of mayde servauntes and woman 
servauntes, in their excesse of apparell and follye in varietie of newe 
fashions,’ caused that decorous monarch such uneasiness, about the year 
1611, that the mayor, by his orders, sent precepts to the wardens of com- 
panies, enjoining them to convene, and to harangue their several frater- 
nities on this heinous sin. ‘ Mr. Warden Burrell,’ on reading the precept 
to the Grocers’ Company, ‘ made sundrye godly and charitable “exhortacions 
to each to see reformacion made in his owne familye accordinge to the 
meaninge of the same ;’ and the Common Council afterwards embodied 
certain regulations into an act, in which every item of apparel to be worn 
both by apprentices and maid servants, with the kind of material com- 
posing it, or ‘the stuffe, fashion, and goodnesse,’ are detailed with the 
minuteness of a tailor or dress-maker. Apprentices were to wear ‘ no 
hat’ the facing whereof should exceed three inches in breadth in the 
head; or which, with the band and trimming, should cost above 5s.; the 
band was to be destitute of lace, made of linen not exceeding 5s. the ell, and 
to have no other work or ornament than a plain hem and one stich; and, if 
the apprentice should wear a ruff-band, it was not to exceed three inches 
in height before it was gathered and set into the stock, nor more than two 
inches i in depth before the setting into the same stock. ‘The collar of the 
doublet was to have neither ‘poynt, well (whale) bone, or plaits,’ but to be 
made close and comely, and, as well as the breeches, was to be made only 
of ‘cloth, kersey, fustian, sackcloth, canvasse, English leather, or English 
stuffe,’ and of not more than 2s. 6d. the yard ; his stockings were to be of 
woollen, yarn, or kersey ; he was not to wear ‘Spanish shoes with polonia 
heels,’ or to have his hair with any ‘ tufte or lock, but cut short in decent 
and comely manner.’ The London servant girl was, if possible, more 
restricted. She was to wear no ‘lawn, kambrick, tiffany, velvet lawns, 
or white wires’ on the head, or about ‘the kerchief, koyfe, crest cloth, or 
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shadow,’ but only linen, and that not to exceed 5s. the ell. Her ruff was 
on no account to be of more than four yards in length before the gathering 
or setting of it in, or of greater depth than three inches; nor was she to 
‘wear any fardingal at all, great or little; nor any body or sleeves of 


wire, whalebone, or other stiffing (stiffening) saving canvass or buckram 
only.’ ”’—pp. 166, 167. 


Mr. Herbert attributes to Elizabeth also, the first daring attempt 
to interfere with the authority of the companies ; and he gives a 
curious account of the negociations which were carried on for that 
purpose, and the tact and address of the companies. Her majesty, 
however, sometimes rendered the companies assistance in kind ; 
she made laws for prohibiting persons from practising in any art or 
trade, belonging to certain companies, without an apprenticeship, 
and very readily yielded, on different occasions, to companies, who 
petitioned for incorporation. The Stuart’s carried on the same 
practice and Charles I. was particularly oppressive. During the 
civil wars and the interregnum, the exactions and inbidliean’ were 
carried to a still further extent. 

After the Restoration, the bye laws and general regulations of 
the companies underwent an eatin new modification, and ordon- 
nances more in detail, and more severe were enacted. ‘The style of 
the pageants was also considerably altered. It was in Elizabeth’s 
reign, that the ancient economical simplicity of the companies be- 
gan to be superseded ; the changes increased in expense and in 
splendour up to the period of the great fire, at which, and for a few 
years afterwards, these pageants attained their very acmé. It ap- 
pears that, in 1501, the aldermen were first required to accompany 
the lord mayor on horse-back to the water side to the barge for 
Westminster. The only pageant employed in the procession at this 
time, was what is called the ‘‘ Pageant of Triumph.” In 1566, a 
decided improvement in these pageants took place, by means of 
spectacles on the water, chiefly in the nature of sham fights, with a 
few allegorical characters on “he who sang or recited complimen- 
tary verses. But, in 1613, Sir Thomas Middleton, grocer and 
mayor, for the first time 


‘“« Attempted an emblematical and scenic representation of his company, 
in a water spectacle, consisting (in imitation of the pageant mentioned to 
have been exhibited by Sir John Wells to Henry VI.) of ‘five islands, 
artfully garnished with all manner of Indian fruit trees, drugges, spiceries, 
and the like ; the middle island having a faire castle especially beautified;’ 
the latter probably allusive to the newly-established East India Company’s 
forts, and whose adventures had contributed so much to enlarge the 
sphere of the grocers’ trade.” 


But these extravagant pageantries terminated in 1708, and the 
whole of the splendour of the succeeding lord mayor’s days was de- 
rived from the appearance of the livery companies. ‘The style 
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assumed by them was quite dramatic. Mr. Herbert describes them 
as follows :— 


“Poets were engaged to compose what were called ‘projects,’ that 
is, arrangements of scenes, with characters, song, and dialogue, de- 
scriptive of the company of the lord mayor elect. These compositions 
after receiving the aid of the painter, mechanist, and dress-makers, were 
exhibited on moveable stages, (former exhibitions having been sta- 
tionary,) and the printed accounts of them now form that rare species 
of tract denominated ‘ Lord Mayors’ Pageants.’ The company to which 
the new lord mayor belonged, always furnished at its own cost the whole 
of the scenic representations, with the actors, and which were what might 
be termed ‘the lions of the show.’ The music to the procession consisted 
of the king’s trumpeters and the City Waits; on the water it was chiefly 
‘drumes and pfiffes.’ The companies’ almsmen ‘in gownes, coats, and 
cappes,' bore the banners and streamers, accompanied by their own 
beadles, and ‘ the beadles of the four hospitals,’ who wore ‘long cappes 
with ribbons ;’ whifflers, in velvet coats and gold chains, marched with 
white staves ; marshalmen, porters to carry or move the pageants, javelin- 
men, ‘ auneyent bearers,’ and ‘ trishers with long swordes,’ or combatants 
for the foiste, constituted the bulk of the menials in the processions ; - the 
batchelors, liverymen, new and old lord mayors, aldermen, the sheriffs, and 
members of the corporation of London, with the city officers, and visitors 
of rank, composed the more splendid part of the cavalcade.” —p. 201. 


Amongst the most curious novelties afterwards introduced, were 
‘monstrous and terrible wild men.” 


*“ These were fellows habited like savages in hairy dresses, partly 
covered with green leaves, who marched before the procession, flourishing 
large clubs to keep off the mob, and who were assisted by others, whim- 
sically attired, and disguised with droll masks, having large staves or 
clubs, headed with cases of crackers.”—p. 203. 


The following are selected out of a considerable number: By the 
ironmongers 


‘“* Lemnion’s Forge, with Vulcan, the smith of Lemnos, at work, sur- 
rounded by his servants, in black hair, waistcoats, and leather aprons. A 
fire blazed in the furnace, lightnings flashed, thunders rolled ; and at inter- 
vals harsh music and songs sounded praises to iron, the anvil, and the 
hammer.”—p. 204. 

“Mount Etna, with Vulcan and the Cyclops at work, within a cavern 
at the base; some at the forge, and others digging metals and minerals. 
Apollo descended with Cupids, and entertained them with music: Vulcan 
also made his speech to the lord mayor.” ‘This latter triumph was par- 
ticularly grand throughout, on account of the king and queen honouring 
the city with their presence on the occasion, and cost 473/. 0s. 4d.”— 


p- 205. 
By the skinners, 


“A wilderness, consisting of variety of trees, bushes, shrubs, brambles, 
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thickets, inhabited and haunted by divers wild beasts, and birds of various 
kinds and colours. In the front of this scene were two negro boys, pro- 
perly habited, and mounted upon two panthers, bearing the banners of the 
lord mayor and the company’s arms. In the rear of these, and in the same 
pageant, was erected a stately structure, formed in the figure of a pyramid, 

with four triumphal arches. In the front arch, Orpheus, habited in a silk 
robe, striped, stood playing on his lyre; on each side of whom was a 
satyr properly habited, and which, together with the wild beasts, were 
continually moving, dancing, curvetting, and tumbling, to the music of 
another satyr, who was playing on a hautboy. Amongst these objects, an 
active bear tuok hold of a rope (which was pendant from another very high 
rope extended across the street,) with his teeth and paws, and shewed 
off sundry tricks.’ Sir Thomas Pilkington, of the same company, mayor 
in 1689, varied this scene of a wilderness, called ‘ The Company’s Pageant,’ 
by introducing, in addition to the wild beasts of the former show, ‘ wolves, 
bears, panthers, leopards, sables, and beavers, together with dogs, cats, 
foxes, and rabbits, and which latter, the account says, tost up now and 
then into a balcony, full oft upon the company’s heads, and being by them 
tost again into the crowd, afforded great diversion.’ ’’—p. 205. 


We might continue these very amusing extracts for several 
pages, but our space will not ailow us to indulge in our wishes. 

Mr. Herbert next calls attention to the famous usurpation, so 
well known in history under the title of Quo Warranto. This was 
a warrant by Charles IJ. requiring the City of London to prove the 
validity of its charter. The history of this transaction is too well 
known to require further notice. ‘The author concludes his general 
historical essay with a few pages on the Irish estates of the com- 
panies. 

Having thus considered the annals of the aggregate body from 
the earliest times down to the Revolution, when the affairs of the 
companies being placed on a permanent basis, nothing of sufficient 
importance occurred to require any further prolongation of the his- 
torical essay, Mr. Herbert commences a particular account of each 
of the twelve companies. ‘There appears to be only room for the 
accounts of two of these companies in the present, the rest being 
reserved for a succeeding volume. ‘The companies thus put forward 
in the place of precedency are the mercers and the grocers. 

The mercers, it appears, in the most remote times to which they 
can be traced, were not venders of silks as now, but of small wares. 
The word merceries, which were sold by these persons compre- 
hended all things which were sold by retail or by the small system 
of weights. According to a statute of Henry VI. it would appear 
that the silk trade was carried on in that era by the silk-women 
and throwsters of London. The antiquity of the mercers, as a me- 
tropolitan company, first called a gild, is as remote as the twelfth 
century, 1172. But there is no account of their having sold silk 
goods until the year 1561. There is an entry in the grocers’s mi- 
nutes, from which it appears that the mercers are spoken of as 
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dealers in silk. A detail of their history follows, together with full 
accounts of their constitution and government, lists of lord mayor’s 
eminent honorary members, nobility sprung from mercers, chari- 
table and honourable acts of mercers, their dress and observances, 
hall and buildings, trust estates and charities, including hospitals, 
and schools, pensions, gifts, loans, &c. It is stated as a ver 
curious peculiarity, that in the mercers’ company, there is at this 
day scarcely a single mercer. ‘The brothers certainly keep up. 
the mercantile character, but almost all are eminent merchants, not 
silk venders, The income under various heads and items of the 
mercers’ company, is about five thousand three hundred a year. 

The grocers’ company is next in seniority, having been 1 incorpo- 
rated in the reign of Edward III. under the title of ‘ grocers.’ 
Up to that period they were called pepperers. They received the 
former name with the view of their being distinguished from inferior 
traders, inasmuch as they, (the pepperers) usually sold articles in 
gross quantities or weights, that 1s to say, wholesale merchants. 
One of the most important and useful of their privileges, was the 
office of garbeller, or superintendant of the spices, by which, their 
trade and influence were enormously increased. The grocers’ com- 
pany, in common with the other companies, were frequently the 
objects of royal fleecing: but, at the same time, it must be men- 
tioned, that one of the most brilliant events in their annals, was the 
enrolment of William III., who accepted from them the office of 
sovereign master, after his majesty’s acceptance of the offer of en- 
rolment as one of their members. The proceedings on this memor- 
able occasion, are detailed in the records of the company, and as 
they are written in the Latin language, we presume that the grocers 
venerated that tongue with becoming admiration. 


‘‘ Grocers’ hall was once the mansion-house of the Lord Fitzwalter, a 
peer of this realm, of whom the company purchased the same in the reign 
of King Henry VI. being situate in the centre of the city of London, and 
having a fair open garden behind for air and diversion! and before it, 
within the gate, a large court-yard for the reception of coaches, as the 
aldermen and sheriffs attend the lord mayor on public affairs, especially 
from Guildhall, and the sessions at the Old Bailey ; or, as the nobility and 
other persons of quality, shall either pay their visits, or be thither invited 
by his lordship. For these reasons, the company of grocers, after the late 
dreadful fire, rebuilt and enlarged it with all offices and accommodations, 
far beyond any other place that ever was, or now is, for the most commo- 
dious seat of the chief magistrate, as he is, for the time being, his Majes- 
ty’s representative in this famous city, at the expense of many thousand 
pounds, as designing it for encouragement of their members, and con- 
veniency of the citizens resorting thither, as to the fountain of justice, 
from all parts of the City; as it mayalso redound to the honour of the 
kingdom, being conspicuous (in their transient view) to ambassadors and 


foreigners, as well as natives of his Majesty’s dominions, passing and 
reparsing through this city. 
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** And as this society may boast of its antiquity, deriving its original 
from merchants in Rome, trading in spices to the eastern parts, who from 
Rome transplanted themselves to this City, with the conquest of this 
island, and first gave wings to navigation here, from whence this island 
hath been able to give law by sea to all the world; so that it, above all 
other companies in London, abounded in wealthy members, trading both 
at home and abroad; from whence have sprung many honourable families, 
being incorporated by the name of Four Wardens, as superintendants, 
without a master, and so most capable of adoption by a crowned head, as 
King Charles II., of blessed inemory, having been their last sovereign 
master; and, as other companies have done, in memory of the king from 
whom they have received the like honour, so this company hath set up 
his late Majesty’s statue in the Royal Exchange, and recorded his sacred 
name here in their register, that so the generations to come may know 
how far they are debtors to his memory for the foundation he laid, 
whereon his royal successors might build, to carry on and complete their 
happiness, in restoring and settling so pious a nursery of charities, and 
fruitful seminary of eminent merchants and good citizens.—Gop savzE 
THE KinG anp QueEEN.”’—pp. 319, 320, 


We here close our account of a work which will, no doubt rank 
with those classes of productions which are destined for future gene- 
rations, as it is a faithful and elaborate history of those societies 
which may be said to have built up the commercial greatness of our 
country, and also a highly interesting illustration of the manners, 
habits, and economy of our ancestors. The study of such examples, 
whether in the development of their integrity or their depravity, is 
obviously calculated deeply to influence for the better, the existing 
commercial interests. 





Art. V.—Sketches in Spain during the years 1829, 30, 31, and 32; con- 
taining Notices of some Districts very little known, of the Manners of the 
People, Government, Recent Changes, Commerce, Fine Arts and Natural 
History. By Captain S. S. Coox, R.N., K.T.S., F.G.S. In 2 Vols. 
8vo, London: Boone. 1834. 


Frew can doubt that the general impression which prevails in Eng- 
land respecting the existing character, manners, customs, and 
social condition of the people of Spain, is altogether erroneous, 
and Spain may easily forgive the sins of prejudice in a nation 
which sends out such impartial and judicious ageuts as the travel- 
ler before us, to return with the information that will tend to 
dissipate her prepossessions. As a model of the plan which might 
be adopted by the more serious and instructed class of tourists, in 
detailing the results of their observations we may recommend the 
contents of these volumes, Captain Cook presents to us in the 
first place, an analysis of the peculiar machinery which distin- 
guishes the government of Spain, next the military, civil, and 


ecclesiastical establishments, the manners of her people, her re- 
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venue and expenditure, and some of the chief interruptions to the 
security of her subjects. A considerable portion of the second 
volume is appropriated to the description of the natural history of 
Spain. . 

It augurs very auspiciously of the good sense of Captain Cook, 
that he can prevail on himself to abstain from all indulgence of 
his pen until he arrives in the heart of Spain, at Cordova, He 
found this celebrated city in a wretched plight indeed, there being 
neither cafe nor place of amusement within its precincts, and the 
only inn, wretched in the extreme. But in the midst of desolation 
the cathedral still stands, the greatest architectural curiosity in 
Europe. Around Cordova, plantations of olives are daily making, 
a circumstance which is due to the wise policy of appropriating 
as his own to every person the land which he plants. The value 
of the produce of olives is immense, but the mode of preparing 
the oil is so bad, that the abundance ceases to be a good. He pro- 
ceeded from Cordova to Granada, and gives a highly finished de- 
scription of its appearance in relation to the scenery by which it 
is set off. Speaking of the population in its neighbourhood, he 
mentions that, amongst the farmers and yeomanry whom he ob- 


served at the markets, were some noble specimens of the Moorish 
race ; he states— 


‘“ Their forms are broad, but light; a peculiar upright gait without stiff- 
ness ; the arms are set back and carried with peculiar grace, and the right 
hand is constantly used in speaking, with dignity and ease. The eyes 
are rather sunk, and the sockets extremely large, with the eyebrows pro- 
portionate; an aquiline nose, with a bold and regular curve, und the 
mouth rather wide, with full but extremely flexible lips, uncovering the 
finest teeth in the world; these are the characteristics of the cast. The 
complexion is dark, and sometimes slightly tinged with a coppery hue, and 


they are without the profusion of hair which marks some of the other races 
of African descent.”’—pp. 11, 12. 


Alicante was the next place where the traveller found objects 
for interesting description; he examined its geology, and found 
much to occupy his time satisfactorily in examining the neigh- 
bouring coast, where Torre Vieja stood, the town having been de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. Some of the survivors still remained 
and gave the author a melancholy account of the catastrophe. 
The whole place, the captain observes, was the picture of un- 
affected, cheerful resignation. At a town called Almeira, in the 
portion of Spain formerly occupied by the Moors, our traveller 
was struck with the completely Moorish character of the lower 
class of inhabitants ; ‘‘ some of their houses,”* he says, ‘‘ which have 


‘Flat roofs and only one story, have two or three rooms without win- 
dows, opening into each other and merely separated by curtains, the in- 
side, or sleeping apartments, looking into a small inclosed yard, where are 
the cooking untensils and stoves, as in Barbary. The women may be seen, 
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in some of the smaller houses, in loose robes covering them entirely from 
head to foot ; and a light tinge of yellow completes this Moorish charac- 
ter. In the cottages, where I frequently accosted them, making different 
excuses for doing so, I found them iuvariably civil, but shy and retiring. 
Some of their voices are the sweetest in the world. The Moorish charac- 
ter, which this part of the country preserves with perhaps as great purity 
as any other part of Andalusia, is owing, in all probability, as well to 
the climate, which has permitted the African usages to be retained, as to 


the little violence which accompanied the capture of this important place.” 
pp. 45, 46. 


The next visit of the author was to Sierra de Séguro, a lofty 
range of mountains which ccutains the principal Soveite of the 
south of Spain, and thence he wound his way along the north 
coast from Bilbao to Gijon and Oviedo, Leon, Valladolid, and 
Burgos. He describes in detail the aspect and character of the 
country as he passes, giving the peculiarities of the culture, and 
the capabilities of the soil. The chief port of Old Castile is San- 
tandar, and a new and important branch of trade has lately been 
opened from that port, namely, the exportation of Castile wheat 
to Cuba. 

In the mountains near Santandar, enclosed in a valley, in a 
wiutry region, resides a clan, the descendants of ancestors of an- 
cient times ; from time immemorial the clan has enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of furnishing a small body, somewhat in the style of the 
100 Swiss guards; formerly at Paris The clan of the Spanish 
mountain, however, only allows its emissaries to fill civil situa- 
tions, and those are very confidential ones, immediately about the 
royal person. Many improvements in the interior uf Spain seem 
uow to be going on: canals are forming and roads are constructed 
to and from the great cities. Captain Cook lauds highly the 
country which he passed between Bilbao and Gijon. He says 
that the inhabitants from their very fine features, aquiline nose, 
eyes of the finest blue, and yellow hair must be the remains of 
the Visigoths. Here also he recognised the distinctive characters 
of the common people, merely from the admirable description of 
Maritornes, in Don Quixote. Still it isa very poor country though 
the land is fertile, and the people industrious. ‘Their sense of 
honesty is so exemplary that we cannot forbear giving Captain 
Cook’s account of the people :— 


“This country differs from most parts of Spain; the people living in 
hamlets and detached houses, which are thickly planted and covered with 
trees, in the manner of those in Devon. This circumstance, and the easy 
defence, and annoyance of an enemy, made the holding of it by the French 
nearly impossible, and they only remained a few months. We passed by a 
place where a fair was holding, and in a narrow way a number of peasants 
were assembled with long and light poles. As we approached, they drew 
up in a double line, with their poles shouldered, as in the act of preventing 
our passage, but without speaking or making any gesticulation. I passed 
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on, when they all lowered their implements as if to knock down the guide, 
who was behind, recovering their arms just as they reached him. This 
was meant as a friendly greeting to an old acquaintance, and an amicable 
parley immediately ensued. Indian corn seems to be the only grain cul- 
tivated in any quantity; the wheat and barley are brought from Castile. 
No wine is made in the country, and the common drink of the people is a 
bad cider. Attached to each house is a magazine, or small building of 
wood, exactly a miniature of the common Swiss cottages, the size bearing 
a perfect proportion to the parent building, and mounted on pyramidal 
stones, in the same manner as stacks are placed in some parts of England 
to prevent vermin climbing up. In these are kept their stores and pro- 


visions. I observed many of them by the road side unlocked, bearing 
silent testimony to the honesty of this rude people.” —pp. 80, 81. 


Oviedo, the capital of Asturias, isa stirring, business-like town ; 
fresh buiter in skins forms the chief commodity of its markets, 
[n the church of St. Francis, our author found a curious specimen 
of fantastic taste. The noble family of Valdecarriana have their 
burying place in the church, and stipulate on giving the monks so 
much wheat on a certain day every year, for permission to intro- 
duce a bullock on the occasion, which was to remain during the 
service. The contract is written in large letters on the wall of 
the church. Leon, which once gave its name to a crown, is repre- 
sented by Captain Cook to be a miserable place, and now, merely 
supported by the convents. The road on the south side of Burgos 
is said to be magnificent. The author paid a visit to Navarre, 
where he had the opportunity of seeing a bull fight, but not at all 
on the seale of such an exhib:tion at Madrid. Of late the public 
attention in this country has been directed to those parts of Spain 
where the insurgents appear to be strongest, namely the provinces 
of Alava, Guipuiscoa and Biscay. ‘‘ These,” the author tells us:— 


“ form a government nominally subject to the crown of Spain; but by their 
laws and internal regulations, are as free and independent as any canton in 
Switzerland. They pay no direct taxes, but furnish a certain sum annually, 
which is raised by themselves. Their contingent of troops, when required, is 
supplied independently, in the manner of the Hungarian levies. Every 
office is elective by the people. The general executive power is vested 
in an officer chosen by the respective deputies of districts, and is called 
deputado, corresponding with the landamman of some of the Swiss cantons. 
There are no custom-houses, and no derecho de puertas, or octrio, and no 
restriction on trade, save the articles which are prohibited to the whole 
monarchy, which can be seized at sea or on the coasts. The Ebro, which 
during part of its course is the boundary to Old Castile, separates the seat 
of the purest obedience of high monarchy, from a territory of republicans, 
where fifty thousand men are armed ready to turn out in an instant to 
fight the troops of their sovereign, should any attempt be made by the 
Castilians on their fueros, or privileges. The government have only the 
troops necessary to guard the forts and frontiers, which, as far as the 
country is concerned, are on exactly the same footing as in England, and 
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have only the pure military duty to perform. The law cases are decided 
by the alcaldes of towns, who are named by the people out of the aris- 
tocracy, with an appeal to the deputado, and a final recurrence to the 
chancery of Valladolid.”—pp. 120, 121. 


The peculiar influence of these laws are described as being ma- 
nifested in the character and habits of the people. The country is 
cultivated ; the people cheerful; the upper ranks resemble in 
manners the old English charaeter ; the lower orders are trust- 
worthy and honest. The principal parts of these provinces are 
Bilboa and St. Sebastian, the foreign trade of the former is alto- 
gether in English hands. Seville is the next portion visited by 
the author. This city, he says, presents on the whole, the nearest 
specimen to the reality of a Moorish series of structures of any in 
Spain. Here is a very neat peculiarity to be found in the domes- 
tic arrangements of the upper order of families. The houses of 
this class are divided into upper and lower parts: the higher is 
the winter occupation, the lower that of summer. The sleeping 
rooms are in courts which are situated before the mansion, and 
they are covered with an awning, so that the whole object of the 
arrangements are to maintain an equability of temperature. The 
period of changing the residence is about the summer solstice, 
and after Michaelmas the families return to the upper story. 
Captain Cook adds descriptions of the cathedral, some churches, 
and some other interesting’ objects. With respect to Cadiz, he 
states that it is in a condition of rapid decay, and this is not sur- 
prising, when we find that there are no sources of commerce 
within. Cadiz was always celebrated for the beautiful feet of its 
women. The foot is short and round in the ancle, with a high 
instep. At Valencia, the author found that much of the injuries 
sustained by this place were still unrepaired, so extensive and ma- 
terial were they. The women of Valencia are celebrated for their 
beauty, and even vie with those of Andalusia: the lower orders 
are as notorious for their disposition to assassination. The silk 
manufactures of Valencia, once so famous as to form the great 
source of supply to South America, have now fallen. But the 
agricultural condition of the district around is said to be most 
flourishing. Captain Cook found there a noble establishment of 
central schools, called Escuelas Pias, on a very large scale ; it 
contained three thousand boys in one department, and the same 
number of girls im another. The pure Moocsh costume is kept 
up by the peasantry, and their dress is thus described by the 
author :— 


‘‘ frequently a red scull-cap, like that of the opposite coast of Barbary, a 
tight vest on the body, white petticoat trowsers, or kilt, the knees bare, 
and the legs covered with a loose linen, descending to the ancles, with 
sandals. A red or red and yellow striped plaid is worn over the shoulders, 
like a toga. The women now wear universally cotton, generally with a 
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handkerchief tied over the head. The linen, which composes the greater 


part of the dress of the men, is invariably clean, and beautifully white.” — 
p. 15°. 


At Barcelona, which is stated to be now the most active and 
thriving part of Spain, the author found the means of education 
ample, and probably equal to the means in proportion to popula- 
tion, of any other country in Europe. There are no less than 
eight hundred and thirty-nine schools in the province, at which 
forty thousand scholars are educated, and at seventy of these 
schools the Latin language is taught. Madrid, to which city, 
Captain Cook next directs our attention, offers materials for much 
reflection on the relations of ranks and their effects, and on the 
peculiar character of the people of that metropolis, together with 
the causes of this peculiarity. He then proceeds to the examina- 
tion of the principal sights of Madrid, the Museum of Paintings, 
the Gallery of Sculpture, &c. He notices with great commenda- 
tion the liberality with which every institution 1s opened to the 
stranger. We pass over many remarks of the author on the sights 
and curiosities of Madrid, to arrive at his account of the bull- 
fights which has been taken up by him, not so much as a specimen 
of national taste, but as a subject of philosophical speculation. 

In spite of denunciations of every kind, spiritual as well as 
temporal, the national sport of bull-fighting in Spain is carried on 
with a zeal and energy rather increased than diminished. There 
would be, no doubt, bull-fights in every hamlet of Spain were it 
not that the very great expense of those entertainments forbids 
even large cities to indulge in them. Hence it is that the amuse- 
ment is cultivated only at Madrid, Pamplona, and some of the 
large towns in Andalusia. The latter country breeds bulls of an 
extremely varied nature, but the best of the kind are certainly An- 
dalusian, although they are not so well liked as those of Castile. 
The reason of this is that the amateurs have found out that the 
Andalusian bul!s will not stand the pike or face the horsemen, 
which performances form the finest part of the sport, and which 
are effected invariably by the bull of Castile. The truth is, that it 
is the education of the former that has made all the differences 
because the rancheros (herdsmen) being mounted, and constantl 
urging the lance, they easily, by wheeling, take the bull in the 
flank, and soon throw him over. Hence the Andalusian bulls, 
become fearful of the lance or pike, and will not, foolishly, like 
the Castilians, rush into what they had already found to be dan- 


ger. The author’s more particular observations on those bulls are 
curious :— 


‘‘These animals seldom follow up a successful onset, but frequently 
appear surprised at the result of their prowess, and turn in another direc- 
tion. To this circumstance, and that the rider generally falls on the 
opposite side of the bull, are owing many of their escapes. I have seena 
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bull transfix the horse behind the saddle girths, producing instant death, 
and then bear him out on the horn, with the picador firmly and coolly 
seated, into the middle of the arena, a considerable distance; and shaking 
him off, leave them both. Few bulls are acquainted with the real use of 
their horns, and of the necessity of turning the head on one side in order 
to avail themselves of them. The greater part of the escapes of the 
picadores and others are owing to this cause. In most instances, when 
the man and horse are thrown, the bull merely uses his nose, turning them 
over, instead of goring them with the points. Some, however, use them 
with fearful precision. I have seen a bull enter the breast of a horse with 
the point of his horn, run him backwards against the barrier, and never 
cease until he fell dead. They ascertain by smelling, or applying the 
nose, whether a horse be dead, and seldom touch him afterwards. The 
profession of bull fighting must be considered a perilous one, yet it is 
doubtful whether the mortality be greater than other hazardous modes of 
life. The number killed annually is very small. In a great number of 
fights I witnessed, in one instance only was a man killed. The safety of 
the other fighters depends in great part on the chief or leader, and the 
commanding the bull, or power of drawing his attention to another quar- 
ter, is one of the essential and most difficult parts of the profession. This 
is called Llamar, or calling the bull, and by some is exercised in a manner 
very extraordinary, the wild and furious animal obeying his voice as if 
instinctively. Their voices seem particularly suited to this purpose. I 
have often noticed the mode of calling, which is similar to that of addres- 
sing the mules, by their name, which has an equally powerful effect on 
these animals. The voice is condensed or concentrated in a peculiar man- 
ner, and seems to proceed from the chest, not being audible at a distance ; 
but, as it were, pitched directly to the animal to which it is addressed. It 
was said to be next to impossible that any one should be killed whilst 
Romero was in the ring; from his talent in this respect. The instance 
mentioned as having happened at Pamplona, where Montes, the matador, 
gave the bull a violent blow, was a departure from regular custom, only 
justified by the imminent danger the picador was in, who owed his life to 
the extraordinary quickness and presence of mind of his leader. 

‘“‘So far from being discouraged, the art is apparently rising in favour, 
for the late government, who were not over favourably disposed to univer- 
sities or seminaries, allowed the establishment, for the first time, of a 
regular college, where the art of tauromachia is taught by rule. It is at 
Seville, whence most of the corps are produced, and the chief professor is 
Romero, a man now said to be eighty years of age, and to have killed six 
thousand bulls, without ever receiving a wound. He is aslight made man, 
still quite active, with the face of a thorough Gitano, or gypsy, of which 
race he is, being a native of the Triana. It is evident that the suddenly 
suspending these amusements would be productive of great inconvenience 
and loss to numbers of individuals in all parts of Spain. In the metro- 
polis they answer a double purpose. The money received is paid to the 
funds of the hospitals, whilst the hospitals receive a large portion of patients 
from disorders caught at these same representations. Thus a double cir- 
culation of money is caused, to the emolument of the possessors of lands 
in various provinces: the ganaderos or attendants on them ; the contrac- 
tors or farmers of the plaza; the bull fighters and numerous assistants, of 
all ranks, down to the sweepers and waterers of the arena; the sellers of 
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infirm and worn out horses, which have a different end in London and 
Paris. Finally it helps to maintain various vendors of drugs, of sellers of 
wax tapers and other funereal apparatus: of grave diggers and chaunters of 
masses for the departed.” —pp. 187—189. 


One of the most curious passages in the portion of the work on 
the civil condition of Spain, is that relating to Medical Science. 
The whole of the institutions, customs, and laws, seemed to be 
opposed to any possible improvement in this science. The system in 
country places, is for the commune to pay the medical attendant a 
certain salary, partly in money, partly in corn, pulse, or other 
articles. In speaking of the clergy, Capt. Cook adopts a tone, 
for which, we confess, we were wholly unprepared. He states 
that he is aware of the various accounts which have been given 
of the private lives of the Spanish clergy; but, whilst he does 
not hesitate to admit, that there are irregularities amongst the 
wee of characters composing the ecclesiastical body, yet they 
are far from being general, There may: he says, be many 
amongst the ranks of the Spanish clergy of intolerant principles ; 
but there are others of very different tenets ; and the truth of 
this testimony he proves by the following anecdote :— 


« A protestant was at the point of death, where no religious succour 
could be had. Application was made to the priest of a parish in the city 
where it happened, by a friend, himself a Spaniard and a Catholic, who 
requested him to assist the person in question, expressly stating that it 
must be understood he would accept his aid on no other condition than that 
of pure christianity between persons of the same religion, who differed only 
in forms, and that no question must be raised as to change discussion 
of any kind on the subject. The request was instantly complied with, 
and it need not be added, faithfully performed.’’—p. 227. 


In his account of the manners of the people of Spain, the author 
almost uniformly employs the language of eulogy. He says, that 
in all the social relations of life, in discharge of the duties imposed 
on men, as Christians and members of civilized society, they are 
excelled by no people on earth. Inall their tastes and habits, no 
nation is more thoroughly domestic. ‘The author praises their 
hospitality, their delicate attention to guests, With respect to 
the state of morals in Spain, the author complains, that hitherto 
the custom of travellers from different countries has been to mis- 
represent, and grossly libel the Spanish character. It is not to be 
denied that infidelity in the married state is found in Spain. But 
which is the country where it cannot be found? No women in 
the world, he contends, deserve an imputation against their honour 
less than those of Spain; and no where are better examples of 
domestic and connubial happiness. The author then proceeds: 


“The young women are brought up, in the better families, entirely 
with a view to their becoming mistresses of houses, and they possess all 
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the talents natural to their sex, in a degree excelled by no other. In the 
provinces they are accustomed from childhood to trot after their mothers 
to the bazaars ; and in the Moorish cities, may be still seen in mantilla, 
perfect miniatures of the stately matron whom they follow. As soon as 
they are able, they are intrusted with the management of business on their 
own account, and may be seen, while very young, bargaining and reason- 
ing and wheedling the dealers. Their education is almost entirely managed 
athome. Strong prejudices exist against seminaries, and there are scarcely 
any religious societies for the purpose, as in other Catholic countries. So 
great is the dislike to these places that, even in these disastrous times, few 
families allow their daughters to be placed in them. The younger girls 
are taught by the elder, and they may be constantly seen, after dancing all 
night, working indefatigably all day, without langour or ennui, at house- 
hold work or embroidery, which is their constant occupation. They are 
consummate mistresses of economy and management, at least the better 
class of them. In the interior their houses are in general admirably con- 
ducted with perfect skill and regularity. So well is every thing managed, 
in which they are concerned, that some zealots have asserted that if the 
reins of government were in their hands, it would be much better. In 
many respects there is the most complete contrast in the character and 
manners of these people from the Italians, who might be supposed the most 
to resemble them. In Tuscany, which is one of the best parts of Italy, a 
patriotic and most laudable society of ladies was formed, to instruct the 
young women in the arts of housekeeping and domestic management as 
practised in the north of Europe, with the idea of improving their social 
and moral condition. In Spain this would have been a complete work of 
supererogation. Every house, especially in the south, could have fur- 
nished individuals capable of instructing or directing any who might 
require it. I believe the metropolis, in the upper classes of society, must 
be exempted from this rule. I was at an inn ina large town in the south 
of France, where, on asking for a needle, they were obliged to send out to 
purchase one, not a female in the house possessing such a thing. In Spain 
it would have been impossible to find such a case. In the south especially, 
women of the highest rank may be seen sitting in the interior of their 
houses, in the plainest attire, with their maidens arranged around them, 
engaged in household work in the ancient style.””—pp. 278, 279. 


In reply to a great deal that has been written about the 
fanaticism and bigotry of the Spaniards, Capt. Cook declares, 
that during the time of his residence in Spain, and whilst he 
enjoyed ample opportunities of seeing the people ; yet he never 
met with an instance, either in laity or clergy, of any description 
of fanaticism or bigotry. He dwells for several pages on this 
point ; and is so firm and specific in his advocacy, that it is im- 
possible not to be convinced that he takes a right view of the sub- 
ject. An interesting and novel peculiarity of Spain, however, 
awaits in the description given by the author of the systematized 
highway robberies of Spain. These form two classes. The first 
are the Rateros, mean and petty thieves, who haunt particular 
districts, and generally lurk about the outskirts of towns, attack- 
ing the unwary travellers. The others, called Salteadores, are 
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bands, sometimes mounted, but oftener on foot; who either re- 
main abroad on permanent duty, or only occasionally go out on 
preconcerted excursions, and return then to their occupations. 
These are by far the most numerous class. The third is the 
royal or noble race of robbers, who are professed plunderers ; 
and being regularly equipped and headed, utterly defy the laws, 
These bodies were once numerous, but now they are limited to 
lower Andalusia. The latter is the classic ground, as our author 
says, of the robber tribe ; here every rank and grade is to be seen 
of that tribe. So closely do they adhere to this their habitation, 
that the moment the traveller passes the Guadalquivir, and finds 
himself in the Sierra Morena, then he may consider himself in 
safety. These Andalusians have all the gallantry of the old 
gentleman robber of this country; and in their treatment of the 
fair sex, behave kindly and generously. But this is far from being 
always the case, as is shown in the following instance. A Spanish 
officer of the name of Castro, travelling with his wife, met a 
party who robbed him; and added to the guilt of plunder the 
crime of committing the last outrages on the lady. Castro vowed 
revenge ; and on going direct to the king, he asked him to grant 
this request: to give him a cavalry party, which was to be selected 
and managed by himself, and that he was to command them solely 
without the interposition of any of the authorities; and also to 
punish them without the tribunals. With this body, he pledged 
himself to extirpate the robbers. His request was granted; he 
formed his little batallion, put himself at the head of it, and 
waged a desperate war against the robbers. ‘There is no record 
of his achievements ; but it is certain that his victims were numer- 
ous. But he gained enemies, and he lost his command ; and as 
soon as he became useless, the robbers sprang up in all directions, 
and lorded it once more. The government offered to reinstate 
him, but he declined their offer. Amongst the new robber adven- 
turers to which the abolition of Castro’s corps gave rise, was one 
whuse name was Jose Maria, a bold, impetuous, but cautious 
man, who having been outlawed for murder, took up the occupae 
tion of robber. Our author was in Spain when this brigand was 
carrying on his operations, and gives the following particulars:— 


‘*In the spring of 1832, one of the chief followers of Jose Maria came 
to Seville and surrendered himself with some others. He was immedi- 
ately taken into pay and sent in pursuit of his former leader, whom he 
engaged to take dead oralive. Ina short time he disagreed with his com- 
panions, who assassinated him and dispersed, part of them returning to 
their former commander, and) again offering their services. He inquired 
for their leader, when they confessed what had happened. He said 
nothing, but desired them to fall into their places in the troop. Soon 
afterwards he called some of his most trusty followers and desired them to 
take a station behind the strangers, and when he should give the signal, to 
dispatch them. This was soon done, and the hand of justice anticipated 
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in the fate which awaited them, whenever they might after this com- 
plication of crimes have been taken. 

‘‘ The principal salteadores in Andalusia were a family who resided in 
the towns between Granada and the Guadalquivir, in many of which they 
had connexions and were regularly organised. ‘This were said to be rich 
and seldom sallied forth but for some certain object. Their last exploit 
was unusually bold and enterprising. The Captain general of .Granada, 
was travelling in state from Madrid, to take command of his province. He 
was provided with an escort ; but apprehending no danger, he rode no 
with it. The robbers fell on his rear, and captured the whole of his bag- 
gage, with his cHest, containing a large sum in specie, which it is the 
absurd custom of the country to convey in this manner.’’—Vol. ii. pp. 
12, 13. 


From this subject our author carries us to the consideration of 
the commerce and revenue of Spain. With some little of her 
goods taken by France, most of the productions of Spain are sent 
to England. Our trade with Spain has, indeed, greatly increased 
during the peace; but as to her internal state, or to her trade and 
manufactures, her spirit of enterprise, and the various qualities 
which determine the character of a people, our author presents a 
picture, melancholy indeed, of that state. Spain is at this 
moment, he says, precisely in those circumstances in which Eng- 
land was placed at the beginning of the reign of the Tudors; when 


vast territorial possessions were in the hands of a very few in- 
dividuals. 


‘‘ Of illustrious names but in a state of beggary and unable to divide 
their estates burdened to ruin by taxes and other charges, rather tied to 
their properties than deriving any benefit from them, the roads hardly 
passable, no canals or scarcely internal or external navigation or com- 
merce, an enormous and unfathomable public debt (unknown in those 
times), whilst all the rest of Europe was in the same situation as at 
present. We should have little idea of the judgment of ministers who 
should propose to raise their country to a par with others by the estab- 
lishment of a few manufactories at Glasgow, if that portion of the kingdom 
belonged to them, whilst they left the whole of England, where the con- 
sumers of these manufactures were to be sought, in the same state of 
depression as before, and so far from relieving the proprietors of lands, 
were daily subjecting them to additional, unjust and illegal exactions.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 22, 23. 


The balance of trade with England which is so high against 
Spain is unfortunately made up by smuggling from the latter, pre- 
cisely as is the case with France and England. Some interestin 
information is given on the trade of Spain, so far as that trade 
is related to this country: it is of more importance, as being 
derived from experience. On the finances and mode of collection 
of the revenue the author has some remarks, which throw a light, 
but still a very obscure one, on the amount of the one, and the true 
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nature of the other; and then he brings the agriculture of Spain 
under our consideration. He says that it is in the rudest state 
imaginable, and that the nature of the relationship between 
those who should cultivate the land, and those on the other hand 
who should encourage its cultivation, forbids at present any hope 
of improvement. The collectors of the revenue are persons every 
way interested in oppressing the people, and embezzling the money 
of the State. 

Capt. Cook proceeds now to take, in succession, the chief come 
mercial resources of Spain; and he commences with an account 
of the marbles to be found in that country. His first announce- 
ment is highly satisfactory ; for it tells us that these marbles of 
Spain are in great variety and abundance ; that they are most 
acceptable, and what is also important, the situations of them are 
mostly within convenient distances of the sea. The horses are the 
next objects of his attention; but much. is not to be expected 
from them for a long time, in consequence of the recent destruc- 
tion of some of the best breeds in Spain. Captain Cook gives an 
ample description of the mining resources of this country ; and 
from his account it would appear, that in quicksilver, lead, iron, 
and tin, she is exceedingly abundant: he then proceeds to dwell 
on the architecture of Spain, next on its sculpture, the latter com- 
prehending the biographies of numerous Spanish artists, and then 
on its painting, The number of Spanish painters whose lives are 
sketched by our author is very considerable. 

The chapters on the Natural History of Spain are highly in- 
teresting. ‘The series of notices begin with the forests, of which 
now there remain only small portions. They appear to have been, 
in ancient times, on a magnificent scale ; and owe their destruction 
chiefly to the unceasing barbarous war waged against them by the 
peasantry. This hostility was, in a great measure, owing to the 
foolish prejudice, that by laying out the ground in tillage, it would 
become more profitable ; and also to the still as ridiculous belief, 
that the trees attracted birds, and birds are the devourers of corn. 
The devastating spirit was carried to such a pitch in the reign of 
Philip Il., that this monarch was under the necessity of enact- 
ing a code of forest laws for their preservation. After stating the 
distribution of forest trees which takes place in Spain, he proceeds 
to give an account of the ornithology of that country. Speaking of 
common sparrow the author gives us the following account of it : 


‘Common sparrow. There are said to be three species in Europe. 
The common species of the north of Europe, called the domestica ; the 
Cisalpina or Italian sparrow, which I have seen in upper Dauphiny; and 
the other to which the name of Hispaniolensis was given, from its having 
been killed near Algesiras, by M. Natterer. These species were made 
known tothe public by M. Temminck, and my attention was drawn, 
amongst others, to the curious fact of the existence of three varieties of the 
same bird, apparently modified by zones of climate. I studied the two first 
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species in a former visit to Italy. In Piedmont, both exist, and at Turin 
the domestica is abundant. Both are found at Florence, but the Cisalpina 
is the most common. South of that city I never saw it, and at Rome there 
is no other species than the Cisalpina. With these data I examined the | 
greater part of Spain. I particularly looked at the species in the south, 
at Cordova, Ecija, which is the hottest place in Spain, Seville, Cadiz, 
Malaga, Velez Malaga, Granada, Valencia, and other places, and never 
saw an individual in any of them, excepting of f.domestica. I shot the 
darkest individual out of a flock, within a league of Algesiras, whence the 
species was said to have been brought, which was equally of the common 
sort. It is probable that the individual, which caused this mistake, had 
been blown over from Africa. At Gibraltar also, the birds I saw, were 
all of the common species. There are some individuals with the chesnut 
over the ears, carried over the region of the occiput, so as to narrow the 
vinous colour very considerably, but these are merely varieties, and are of 
comparatively rare occurrence, and I am forced to the conviction, that no 
other species than the domestica, or common house sparrow, of the north of 
Europe, exists in the varied climate of Spain. If the Cisalpina exist, it is 
in Catalonia, which I did not examine in detail, but I have not the slightest 
reason to believe it is.”—pp. 271—273. 


He then speaks of the mammalia of Spain, and of its reptiles. 


The account of the geological structure of the country concludes 
the work. 





Art. VI.—Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. By an Oup Man. 8vo 
London: Murray. 1834. 


Ir we were to estimate the effect of the drinking of the Brunnens, 
or bubbling springs of Nassau, as apparently produced in this book 
on the unhealthy system of its author, we should certainly hold 
their virtues in the profoundest admiration ; for, judging by this 
standard alone, we should say that instead of an bd Man, we were 
commencing with a gay spirit of buoyant youth. The writer mo- 
destly says that he wrote this work simply, because he had nothing 
else to do, and intended it only for those who stood exactly in the 
same predicament. “In the cold evening of life,’ says he, “I was 
sentenced to drink the mineral waters of Nassau ;”” he deemed that 
his constitution was not worth the trouble of repair, but he was out- 
voted, and so bowed and departed. Having accomplished his 
voyage across the waters, he soon reached the district of Nassau, 
with which he seemed, from the earliest moment of his arrival to 
have been pleased. He tells us that the whole Duchy of Nassau 
contributes more than its average share to the luxuries and comforts 
of mankind ; its vegetation, trees, crops, wines, fruits, are all of the 
most excellent and useful kind ; its minerals are practically service- 
able, and its mineral waters a blessing; for in Nassau are found 
waters for every complaint :—if for example, a man be consuniptive; 
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“ Or, what is much more probable, be dyspeptic, let him hurry to Ems; 
if he wishes to instil iron into his system, and to brace up his muscles, let 
him go to Langen-Schwalbach; if his brain should require calming, his 
nerves soothing, and his skin softening, let him glide onwards to Schlangen- 
bad—the serpent’s bath; but if he should be rheumatic in his limbs, or if 
mercury should be running riot in his system, let him hasten, ‘ body and 
bones,’ to Wiesbaden, where, they say, by being parboiled in the Koch- 
brunnen (boiling spring ), all his troubles will evaporate.”—pp. 25, 26. 


To all these waters, crowds from various parts of the world, Eng- 
land, Russia, Poland, Denmark, &c., accumulate, and sometimes 
the waters are transmitted to these countries in stone bottles. It is 
curious that very seldom English visitors are seen at these places. 
The chief places where parties reside for the purpose of drinking the 
waters are numerous; that which the author selected was called 
Langen-Schwalbach, and it contained three springs. On consulting 
the most eminent physician of the place, he commenced taking his 
draught at the spring, whose name was Pauline, being so called 
from the then Duchess of Nassau: the course of taking the waters 
was at 6, A.M., six glasses—at 10, a.m., a bath; on coming out of 
the bath two glasses more—at 5, p.m., three glasses. He continued 
this systematic course for a considerable time. 

The author in seeking employment for his leisure hours, appears 
to have paid particular attention to the study of horses, and he 
enters very particularly into the details of their treatment, and the 
nature and effects of the harness employed for them, in Germany, 
France, and England. 

The bath kon at 10 o'clock, it seems, is situated in a different 
part of the village : it is described as: 


‘** An oblong, slated building, which contains the famous waters of Lan- 
gen-Schwalbach, is plain and unassuming in its elevation, and very sensi- 
bly adapted to its purpose. The outside walls are plastered, and coloured a 
very light red. There are five-and-twenty windows in front, with an ar- 
cade or covered walk beneath them, supported by «n equal number of 
pilasters, connected together by Saxon arches. On entering the main 
door, which is in the centre, the great staircase is immediately in front, and 
close to it, on the left, there sits a man, from whom the person about to 
bathe purchases his ticket, for which he pays forty-eight kreuzers, about 
sixteen pence.””—pp. 56, 57. 


The baths of the three springs are on different floors in this build- 
ing, and that of the Pauline, is the uppermost. This was the one 
chosen by our invalid, who described the bath water as being of the 
thickness of that of a horse-pond, and of the colour of mulligatawny 
soup! The fluid was so deeply coloured with red oxide of iron, 
that it was no longer transparent. Here the patient spent half-an- 
hour each day and then proceeded to the spring to have his draught. 
He distinctly states that he felt the bracingpower of the bath. 
Amongst shen of the daily customs noticed by him is the dinner, 
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which seems to have been entirely of a public nature. During the 
fashionable season, this important meal takes place at one o’clock, 
and the moment when the bell announces the hour, the town exhi- 
bits the following picture :-— 


‘“‘ From all the Hofs and lodging-houses, a set of demure, quiet-looking, 
well-dressed people are suddenly disgorged, who, at a sort of funeral pace, 
slowly advance towards the Alle Saal, the Goldene Kette, the Kaiser Saal, 
and one or two other houses, ou l’on dine. The ladies are not dressed in 
bonnets, but in caps, most of which are quiet; the rest being of those inde- 
scribable shapes which are to be seen in London or Paris. Whether the 
stiff-stand-up frippery of bright-red ribands was meant to represent a 
house on fire, or purgatory itself—whether those immense white orna- 
ments were intended for reefs of coral or not—it is out of my department 
even to guess; ladies’ caps being riddles only to be explained by them- 
selves. 


At the dinner our author remarks, that with no one to affront 
them, with no fine-powdered footman to attend them, with nothing 
but their appetites to direct them, and with their own quiet conduct 
to protect them, .old ladies, young ladies, elderly gentlemen, and 
young ones, were seen. He further assures us that there was no 
greediness in their looks, and when he contemplated their manner 
and demeanour, he declares that he must admit that these Germans 
had more self-possession, and could better muzzle their feelings than 
many of the best behaved people in the universe. The author on 
one occasion, to which he more particularly refers, counted one hun- 
dred and eighty persons at dinner in one room. With respect to the 
materials of the dinner, he has much to complain of, as will be seen 
in the following extract :— 


“ To my simple taste, the cooking is most horrid: still there were now 
and then some dishes, particularly sweet ones, which I thought excellent. 
With respect to the made-dishes, of which there was a great variety, I beg 
to offer to the reader a formula I invented, which will teach him (should 
he ever come to Germany )what to expect. The simple rule is this :—Let 
him taste the dish, and if it be not sour, he may be quite certain that it is 
greasy ;—again, if it be not greasy, let him not eat thereof, for then it is 
sure to be sour. With regard to the order of the dishes, that, too, is unlike 
anything which Mrs. Glasse ever thought of. After soup, which all over 
the world is the alpha of the gourmand’s alphabet, the barren meat from 
which the said soup has been extracted is produced. Of course it is dry, 
tasteless, withered-looking stuff, which a Grosvenor-square cat would not 
touch with its whisker; but this dish is always attended by a couple of sa- 
tellites—the one a quantity of cucumbers dressed in vinegar, the other a 
black, greasy, sauce; and if you dare to accept a piece of this flaccid beef, 
you are instantly thrown between Sylla and Charybdis ; for so sure as you 
decline the indigestible cucumber, souse comes into your plate a deluge 
of the greasy sauce! After the company have eaten heavily of messes 
which it would be impossible to describe, in comes some nice salmon— 
then fowls—then puddings—then meat again—then stewed fruit; and 
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after the English stranger has fallen hack in his chair quite beaten, a leg 
of mutton majestically makes its appearance ! 

“ I dined just two days at the Saals, and then bade adieu to them for 
ever. Nothing which this world affords could induce me to feed in this 
gross manner. The pig, who lives in his stye, would have some excuse ; 
but it is really quite shocking to see any other animal overpowering him- 
self at mid-day with such a mixture and superabundance of food. Yet 
only think what a compliment all this is to the mineral waters of Langen- 
Schwalbach; for if people who come here and live in this way, morning, 
noon, and night, can, as I really believe they do, return to their homes in 
better health than they departed, how much more benefit ought any one 


to derive, who, maintaining a life of simplicity and temperance, would 
resolve to give them a fair trial !””—p.69—71. 


This subject gives rise to some reflections, which bring about a 
comparison between German social manners and those of English 
society, in which certainly the latter comes off worst. Whilst the 
laws, he says, which regulate our small island manners are odd, un- 
meaning, imaginary, and often fictitious, those of the Continent are, 
on the contrary, at once legible to all the inhabitants of the globe. 
Every child on the Continent before he learns his alphabet, before 
he can crack a whip, is taught civility; and as a proof of the truth 
of this statement he mentions, that on ascending a hill one morning, 
he came up toa little boy who was flying his kite. The author had 
scarcely looked at him when the little village clod, as he calls the 
child, actually was near losing his string, kite and all, in an irresis- 
tible effort to pull off his hat for the stranger. He saw three la- 
bouring boys about the same place laughing most heartily together, 
but the moment they separated, they took off their caps to each 
other with the politest possible bow. Such is the general well- 
founded system which binds altogether all classes of society. A 
very sensible series of remarks is made by the author on the great 
differences and its effects, of the treatment of a certain class of ser- 
vants in Germany and England. ‘The ladies, who form a good por- 
tion of the promenaders at the watering places, when they have 
children are generally accompanied by “nice, steady, healthy- 
looking women, whose dress at once denotes their humble rows. 
The conduct of this servant he praises for its correctness and re- 
serve, and the consequent approach to familiarity which the mis- 
tress allows is never abused. How different the case would be if 
such terms were permitted in England! Supposing that these 
young people were placed,” says our author, ‘‘ on high wages 


“ Of course, if these young people were placed on high w. ges—tricked 
out with all the cast-off finery of their mistresses—and if laden with these 
elements of corruption, and hopelessly banished from the presence of 
their superiors, they were, day after day, and night after night, to be 
stewed up together with stewards, butlers, &c., in the devil’s frying pan 
—I mean, that den of narrow-minded iniquity, a housekeeper’s room— 
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of course, these strong, bony, useful servants would very soon dress as 
finely, and give themselves all those airs for which an English lady’s- 
maid is so celebrated even in her own country; but, in Germany, good 
sense and poverty have as yet firmly and rigidly prescribed, not only the 
dress which is to distinguish servants from their masters, but that, with 
every ration:) indulgence, with every liberal opportunity of raising them- 
selves in their own estimation, they shall be fed and treated ina manner and 
according to a scale, which, though superior, still bears a due relation to the 
humble station and habits in which they were born and bred.’’—pp. 84, 85. 


One cannot help looking at a very peculiar advantage of the 
German system of treatment, inasmuch as in the humble hovel, to 
which, when married those menials must retire, they may be able to 
retain the improved manners, and graceful behaviour which they 
saw practised during the pleasant period of their servitude. 

A strange custom is observed in the village which appears to be 
only a specimen of what prevails all over Germany. [very morn- 
ing at half-past five, the sound of an immense wooden horn is heard 
throughout the village. It proceeds from the Schwein-general, or 
pig-herdsman, who thus collects the whole of the pigs, and leads 
them to a declivity outside the village. The ascent led to a part on 
which are strewed hot stones and dust, and here the pigs are allowed 
to employ themselves in lifting up the dust and stones with their 
snouts to search for roots. ‘They are kept at this work for four 
hours, and then with a speed, of which hunger is alone the cause, 
they rush back to the village where the dinner trough is prepared 
for them. ‘The same process is repeated in the evening, and in 
every town throughout Germany every day in the year. ‘The num- 
ber of pigs at the village of Langen-Schwalbach, was about one 
hundred and fifty. ‘The Schwein-general received forty kreutzers 
(13d.) for each, every six months, so that his income amounted to 
20/. a-year, out of which he had to pay for the board, lodging, and 
clothing of two aide-de-camps. 

The Lutheran church, and the new school of the village come in 
for a particular description from the author. The former we need 
not notice, but of the latter he states. ‘‘ That the scholars con- 
sisted of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews blended together. Of 
the children whom he visited in the school-room, he gives the fol- 
lowing pleasing account :— | 


« Among these white-haired laddies, most of whom were from four to 
eight years of age, it was quite unnecessary to inquire which were the 
Jew boys, for there each stood, as distinctly marked as their race is all 
over the globe; yet I must acknowledge they were by far the hand- 
somest children in the room, looking much more lke Spaniards than 
Germans. The chamber full of ittle girls would have pleased anybody, 
so nicely were they dressed, and apparently so well-behaved. Several 
were exceedingly pretty children, and the garlands they held in their 
hands, the wreathes of roses which bloomed on ‘their heads, and the 
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smiles that beamed in their faces, formed as pretty a mixture of the ani- 
mal and vegetable creation as could well be imagined.””—pp. 17, 18. 


The day happened to be a festival kept by the school, and a very 
pleasing account is given of the friendly feeling which appears to 
exist between the clergy of all persuasions. ‘The children were 
feasted with a slice of white bread and a glass of Rhenish wine, and 
the Protestant and Catholic priests addressed the children in the 
presence of the civil authorities of the place. The author next de- 
scribes the old Protestant church, as also the Jewish synagogue, 
and is led to recapitulate his reminiscences of the different forms of 
worship which he has witnessed. He speaks, however, of the diffi- 
culty of describing them, and exemplifies the difficulty, referring to 
the High Mass at St. Peter’s, at Rome: he says— 


“One might, indeed, fully describe any part of it, but the silence of 
one moment, the burst of music at another, the immensity of the building, 
and the assembled congregation, produce altogether sensations on the eye 
and ear which the goosequill has not power to impart. Again, to the 
simple homage which a Peruvian Indian pays to the sun no man could do 
justice ; one might describe his attitude as he prostrates himself before 
what he conceives to be the burning ruler of the universe, but the fleet- 
ing expressions of his supplicating countenance, as it trembles—hopes— 
flushes—and then, with eyes dazzled to dimness, trembles again,—may 
be witnessed, but cannot be described. One of the wildest forms of wor- 
ship I ever beheld was, perhaps, the dance of the Dervishes, at Athens; 
for there is a sort of enthusiasm in the convulsions into which these 
twelve men throw themselves, which has a most indescribable effect on 
those who witness it: it is madness,—yet it is a tempest of the mind 
within the range of which no man’s senses can live unruffled ;—the 
strongest judgment bends before the gale, and insensibly are the feelings 
led astray by conduct, actions, words, grimaces, and contortions, which, 
taken altogether, are indescribable.” —p. 137. 


The next description, is that of the harvest. In Nassau, the 
women chiefly are the reapers, and the sickle is very small and 
light. ‘They begin work very early, and continue till eleven, when 
the bell of the village rings: then the interesting sight presents 
itself of groups of peasants, brothers and sisters, wending their 
way over an undulating surface of country. The mode of putting 
up the corn is described by the author, who tells us that :— 


* As soon as each field of corn is cut, it is bound into sheafs, about the 
size they are in England: seven of these are then made to lean towards 
each other, and upon them all is placed a large sheaf reversed, the ears of 
which hanging downwards form a sort of thatch, which keeps this little 
stack dry until its owner has time to carry it to his home. It generally 
remains many days in this state, and after the harvest has been all cut, the 
country covered with these stacks resembles a vast encampment.’’—p. 141. 


The carts used are very light, and are drawn principally by cows. 
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The crops are heavy, owing not so much to the industry or skill of 
the farmers as the excellence of the soil and climate. By seeing, 
accidentally one day, amongst the Brunnen-drinkers an elderly gen- 
tleman, with the cross of the order of St. John of Jerusalem hanging 
from his neck, he is induced to enter into a historical account of 
that body, better known, perhaps, as the Knights of Malta. But 
we must pass over this as well as the history of the Renegade, 
which is sufficiently pathetic. 

About this paiod, the author was reminded of his pledge to him- 
self that he would visit some of the other springs in Nassau, imme- 
diately prepared for a trip to Schlangenbad, or the serpent’s bath. 
He found two large buildings which were connected with the spring, 
the one had its mills turned by the stream, the other had baths 
which were supplied by it. The rooms are furnished elegantly, and 
the price of the hire 1s marked on each, being from 10d. to 2s. a 
day. ‘This spring is the subject of a pretty little history in Nassau, 
which runs thus :-— 


“Once upon a time there was a heifer, with which everything in nature 
seemed to disagree. The more she ate, the thinner she grew—the more 
her mother licked her hide, the rougher and the more staring was her coat, 
Not a fly in the forest would bite her—never was she seen to chew her cud, 
but hide-bound, and melancholy, her hips seemed actually to be protruding 
from her skin. What was the matter with her no one knew—what could 
cure her no one could divine ;—in short, deserted by her master and her 
species, she was, as the faculty would term it, ‘ given over.’ 

‘In a few weeks, however, she suddenly re-appeared among the herd, 
with ribs covered with flesh—eyes like a deer—skin sleek as a mole’s— 
breath sweetly smelling of milk—saliva hanging in ringlets from her jaw! 
Every day seemed to re-establish her health, and the phenomenon was so 
striking, that the herdsman, having watched her, discovered that regularly 
every evening she wormed her way, in secret, into the forest, until she 
reached an unknown spring of water, from which, having refreshed her- 
self, she quietly returned to the valley. 

“ The circumstance, scarcely known, was almost forgotten by the pea- 
sant, when a young Nassau lady began decidedly to show exactly the same 
incomprehensible symptoms as the heifer. Mother, sisters, friends, father, 
all tried to cure her, but in vain; and the physician had actually 


‘ Taken his leave with sighs and sorrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow,’ 


when the herdsman, happening to hear of her case, prevailed upon her, at 
last, to try the heifer’s secret remedy—she did so; and, in a very short 
time, to the utter astonishment of her friends, she became one of the stoutest 
young women in the duchy.”—pp. 199, 200. 


Even to this day the horses and pigs are brought by the peasants 
to be bathed. T he village was a completely sequestered, silent spot 
where, however, were living at the time, the following personages :— 


_* The Princess Romanow, first wife of the late Grand Duke Constantine 
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of Russia—the Duke of Saxe-Coburg—the Prince of Hesse Homburg 
whose brother, the late Landgrave, married the Princess Elizabeth of 
ngland )—a Prussian Minister from Berlin, and occasionally the Princess 
Royal of Prussia, married to the son of King Frederic William. No part 
of the building was exclusively occupied by these royal guests, but paying 
for their rooms no more than the prices marked upon the doors, they as- 
cended the same staircase, and walked along the same passages with the 
humblest inmates of the place. Yet within the narrow dominion of their 
own chamber, visitors were received with every attention due to form and 
etiquette.” —pp. 202, 203. : 


It does not appear that this water is taken internally ; it is used 
only as a bath, and when we find that the place is frequented by vi- 
sitors from Russia, and that the waters are exported in large quan- 
tities from this place to St. Petersburgh, where it is employed as a 
cosmetic, we shall have some notion of its reputation. The effect 
on the skin is stated to be singular. A Frenchman once expressed 
it by saying that in them “on devient absclument amoureux de 
soi-meme ;’”—‘ one would absolutely fall in love with one’s self :” 
it produced a polished and firm, and even a phosphorescent surface 
on the body. 

From the neighbouring heights which rose on either side above 
the valley, extensive prospects of picturesque scenery were displayed, 
and the author seems to have availed himself amply of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by his temperous residence of enjoying the rich feast 
of the soul. As he contemplated, however, the beauties which 
nature had so abundantly scattered over the face of the country, 
they reminded him of the sad contrast, which in comparison with 
them, the human inhabitants presented. These inhabitants were 
but scanty, yet were they the victims of a tyrannical act ; surrounded 
with a boundless forest of timber, quantities of which were in a 
state of decay, deeply distressed for fuel, these poor beings were 
prohibited by the lordly proprietor from collecting fuel, or even, 
with their fingers to tear up a little wild grass from beneath 
the trees for their cows. The prohibition indeed is enforced by 
penalties which are on the following scale :— 


FOREST PENALTIES. 

Fine. 
achild . . . . 84 kreuzers. 
grown-up person 54 do. 

If it be green wood, the fine is doubled. 


For a load of sear wood 


awe, child . . . . 26 to 28 kreuzers. 
For a load of dead leaves grown-up person 46 to 48 do. 
Fora load of greengrass fachild . . . . 30do. 


torn up by the hand grown-up person 50 do. 
Should a sickle or scythe be used, the fine then becomes doubled ; like 
wise for a second trespass: for a third, imprisonment ensues. 
It is against the Duke’s laws to take bird’s nests ; even those of birds of 
prey cannot be taken without the permission of the keeper of the forests. 
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For a nest taken of common singing-birds, 5 florins. 
For nightingales . . . near eo EDGR. 


Should the nest be taken out ofa pleasure-ground, the fine then becomes 
doubled.—p. 247. 


And yet the Duke of Nassau is greatly beloved in this province. 
From Schlangenbad, the author wectihet on an excursion to the far 
famed spring of seltzer-water, which is found at a plaee called Nei- 
der-Selters. The establishment is a large enclosure where the spring 
lies in the middle. The water is taken up by machinery and is well 
bottled in stone materials, and sent to various parts of the world, 
including the East and West Indies, St. Petersburgh, England, 
and every town of Germany. The author having entered the sanc- 
tuary was particularly struck with the sight of a sort of empire of 
stone bottles, which filled up the whole of the prospect on every 
side. At last, after proceeding: some way into the interior, he met 
with an object which immediately fixed his attention :— 


“On approaching a large circular shed, covered with a slated roof 
supported by posts, but open on all sides, I found the single brunnen or 
well from which this highly celebrated water is forwarded to almost every 
quarter of the globe—to India, the West Indies, the Mediterranean, Paris, 
London, and to almost every city in Germany. The hole, which was about 
five feet square, was bounded by a framework of fourstrong beams murtised 
together; and the bottom of the shed being boarded, it very much re- 
sembled, both in shape and dimensions, one of the hatches in the deck of 
aship. A small crane, with three arms, to each of which there was sus- 
pended a square iron crate or basket, a little smaller than the brunnen, 
stood about ten feet off; and while peasant girls, with a stone bottle 
(holding three pints) dangling on every finger of each hand, were rapidly 
filling two of these crates which contained seventy bottles, a man turned 
the third by a winch, until it hung immediately over the hrunnen, into 
which it then rapidly descended. The air in these seventy bottles being 
immediately displaced by the water, a great bubbling of course ensued; 
but, in about twenty seconds, this having subsided, the crate was raised; 
and, while seventy more bottles descended from another arm of the crane, 
a fresh set of girls curiously carried off these full bottles, one on each 
finger of each hand, ranging them in several long rows upon a large 
table or dresser,—also beneath the shed. No sooner were they there, 
than two men, with surprising activity, put a cork into each; while two 
drummers, with a long stick in each of their hands hammering them 
down, appeared as if they were playing upon musical glasses. | 

« Another set of young women now instantly carried them off, four or 
five in each hand, to men who, with’sharp knives, sliced off the projecting 
part of the cork; and this operation being over, the poor jaded bottles 
‘were delivered over to women, each of whom actually covered 3000 of 
them a day with white leather, which they firmly bound with packthread 
round the corks; and then, without placing the bottles on the ground, 
they delivered them over to a man seated beside them, who, without any 
apology, dipped each of their noses into boiling hot rosin; and, before 
they had recovered from this operation, the Duke of Nassau’s seal. was 
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stamped upon them by another man, when off they were hurried, sixteen 
and twenty at a time, by girls to magazines, where they peacefully re- 
mained ready for exportation.”—pp. 260—262. 


Our author had the curiosity to inspect the accounts of thezcon- 
cern, and he was able to calculate the quantity of bottles which 
were exported in 1832, for each month. The amount was as 
follows :— 


: Large. Small. 
January, 1832. . . 301 25 
February ~* * 9,235 2,100 
March Ney ae 304,529 95,714 
April Soe 207,887 49,562 
May Tu Oe 167,706 61,589 
June ed Ck te 155,688 14,063 
July i 0% 76,086 16,388 
August 58,848 9,159 
September 27,216 9,555 
October 23,512 3,297 
November Rink + 2,523 25 
December Dei ake ae 151 44 








1,033,662 261,521 


The revenue to the Duke is about 30,000 florins a year, after 
paying all the expenses. 

The author next paid a visit to the monastery at Eberbach. It 
appears that this fabric, many ages ago, erected by St. Bernhard, 
was, in modern times, converted into a prison and lunatic asylum. 
The account of the visit contains nothing of sufficient importance 
to occupy us fora moment. We have to make the same remark on 
the account of the excursion to Niederwald. The author proceeded 
to the last of the springs originally forming the places in the Duchy 
of Nassau to which he had been destined. As in his way the 
country place of the Duke of Nassau might be seen, the author 
crossed the country on a visit to the place; he met with numerous 
new plantations of fir trees, so close, and the branches so intermin- 
gled, as to form a thick jungle impervious even to wild boars. But 
at several intervals, openings were made for the deer, which were 
thus allowed to traverse the whole of the country. These openings 
were in some cases forty or fifty feet broad, and at some points the 
boughs and foliage were artificially entwined in a very ingenious 
manner, leaving small loop holes through which the Duke or any of 
his hunting party might shoot at the game. The Duke’s hunting 
seat called ‘‘ Die Platte,” was a plain building of white stone; it 
was destitute of any external artificial embellishments, such as 
flower beds ; it was built on a prominent edge of one of the hills of 
Taurus, which commanded a splendid view of the country beneath, 
including an immense flat occupied by Wiesbaden, Mainz and 
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Frankfort. Before the entrance door are two immense bronze sta- 
tues of stags, and almost every article of furniture and of ornament 
observed in the interior of the building was composed of buck horn ; 
the hall and stair case were also hung with huge antlers. 

Having gained the town of Wiesbaden, the author took lodgings 
there. He found that the spring was what is called a thermal or 
hot one, and that its temperature was of such an elevation as to 
break the glasses into which it was given out from the well. The 
water seems to be celebrated for its virtues in every part of the 
world ; but for consumptive patients it is said to be highly injurious. 
Horses have a bath appropriated to them in this place, and it was 
one of our traveller’s amusement to see them at their recreation. 
His account of the scene is thus given :— 


* Three or four times a-day horses, lame or chest-foundered, were 
brought to this spot. As the water was hot, the animals, on first being 
led into it, seemed much frightened, splashing, and violently pawing with 
their fore feet as if to cool it, but being at last more accustomed to the 
strange sensation, they very quickly seemed exceedingly to enjoy it. 
Their bodies being entirely covered, the halter was then tied to a post, 
and they were thus left to soak for half or three quarters of an hour. The 
heat seemed to heighten the circulation of their blood, and nothing could 
look more animated than their heads, as, peeping out of the hot fluid, they 
shook their dripping manes and snorted at every carriage and horse, 
which they heard passing. 

‘“‘ The price paid for each bathing of each horse is eighteen kreuzers, 
and this trifling fact always appeared to me to be the most satisfacto 
proof I could meet with, of the curative properties of the Weisbaden 
baths: for though it is, of course, the interest of the inhabitants to insist 
on their efficacy, yet the poor peasant would never, I think, continue for 
a fortnight to pay sixpence a-day, unless he knew, by experience of some 
sort or other, that the animal would really derive benefit. 

“One must not, however carry the moral too far, for even if it be ad- 
mitted, that these baths cure in horses strains and other effects of over- 
work, it does not follow that they are to be equally beneficial in gout, and 
other human complaints which we all know are the effects of under-work, 
or want of exercise.” —pp. 363, 364. 


One day, whilst engaged in contemplation of the bathing spec- 
tacle, who should pay him a visit but a Russian prince. His royal 
highness had heard that an Englishman was at the inn, and he 
came to consult him as to the best road to select in a journey which 
he meditated to England. The map was appealed to, and when the 
invalid directed his finger on the map to Paris, as a particular point 
in the way, the prince looked at him with surprise, and told him, 
that much as he wished to visit Paris, yet, that not even one of his 
rank could enter that capital without a written permission from the 
Emperor. 

We must here part with our very amusing companion, who, 
stricken with age as he either is or pretends to be, yet has so far re- 
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covered his buoyancy as to present himself in all the hey-day of 
youth. Rarely has it been our lot to spend a couple of hours of 
more rational and genuine recreation than in perusing this very 
spirited and varied collection of curious faets, interesting obser- 
vations, and highly instructive reflections. 





— —s -— 


Art. VII.—Journal of a West India Proprietor kept during a residence in 
the Island of Jamaica. By the late M. G. Lewis, Esq., M. P.; Auther 
of ‘‘ The Monk,” ‘Castle Spectre,” &c. London: Murray. 1834. - 


‘Tuts book has no great claims to attention, beyond its simple cha- 
racter of having been written by a man, some years ago recom- 
mended to public cousideration by his literary powers. It is a 
record of two periods, 1815, 1816 and 1817, during which Mr. 
Lewis resided in the islandof Jamaica as a planter. The book 
is written in a very happy vein, and as it is a sort of novelty, we 
are induced to give an account of it to our readers, not pledging 
ourselves however for the consequences. 

In November 1815, Mr. Lewis sailed from Gravesend in the Sir 
Godfrey Webster for the West Indies ; and after many varieties of 
fortune, and of adverse winds, arrived safely at Jamaica. He seems 
to have been quite delighted with the aspect which the island pre- 
sented, and he speaks warmly of the beauty of the atmosphere, the 
dark purple mountains, the shores covered with mangroves of the 
liveliest green down to the very edge of the water. Nor were the 
anticipations which he indulged in at this first sight disappointed : 
for it appears that he acted with great kindness to his slaves 
influenced to a considerable extent by the climate. Mr. Lewis 
arrived just at the commencement of the year 1816, when, he 
remarks, his property was presented to him in the most favourable 
point of view: the crop was then occupying the negroes, who were 
all, of course, merry and healthy. He passed the whole of the day 
after his arrival in driving round the estate: he says his house was 
frightful to look at, but that still it was very clean and comfortable 
inside. The scenery around was very picturesque from the lively 
green of the trees and shrubs, and the hermitage-like appearance 
of the negro buildings, all situated in little gardens, and embosomed 
in sweet smelling shrubberies. Every thing he confesses was much 
superior to what he expected; and he seems at one time to have 
made up his mind to spend the remainder of his life on the estate. 
A few days after he had taken possession of his house, he gave a 
festival to the negroes on his estate. He gives a full description of 
the scene of festivity, and he speaks highly of the temperance shown 
by the negroes on the occasion. It appears that the ancestors of 
Mr. Lewis held this plantation before him, and he seems to have 
been greatly beloved by the senior negroes, many of whom were born 
on the estate. He gives some histor:cal anecdotes, from which we 
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select the following account of a run-away negro, named Plato. 
This was a bold adventurous fellow, who, some years before, had his 
keep in the mountains, and headed a troop of bandits: he had an 
establishment, which literally contained a harem, as well furnished, 
says Mr. Lewis, as that of Constantinople. There was not a hand- 
some negress anywhere in the neighbourhood, who had cause to 
complain of her master, but took an early opportunity of flying to 
Plato, with whom she found perfect freedom and unbounded gene- 
rosity, together with protection. One of the principal occupations 
of his marauding life was to seize bandboxes, and articles of luxu- 
rious apparel, to bring them home as presents to his sultanas; and 
Mr. Lewis adds, that when he met a maid with a bandbox, she was 
sure to be carried off, with the bandbox, if she were handsome. A 
price was put on his head by the authorities, but he defied all hos- 
tility. He was indebted for his security not only to a reverence 
universally entertained for his personal strength and bravery, but 
also, because he was a professor of the god Obi, and was em- 
powered to perform Obeah, whereby he consigned a person whom 
he hated, to inevitable destruction within any tie he pleased. 
The subsequent account is in Lewis’s best style. 


“ Unluckily for Plato, rum was an article with him of the first necessity; 
the look-out, which was kept for him, was too vigilant to admit of his 
purchasing spirituous liquors for himself; and once, when for that pur- 
pose he had ventured into the neighbourhood of Montego Bay, he was 
recognised by a slave, who immediately gave the alarm. Unfortunately 
for this poor fellow, whose name was Taffy, at that moment all his com- 
panions happened to be out of hearing; and, after the first moment’s 
alarm, finding that no one approached, the exasperated robber rushed 
upon him, and lifted the bill-hook, with which he was armed, for the 
purpose of cleaving his skull. Taffy fled for it; but Plato was the 
younger, the stronger, and the swifter of the two, and gained upon him 
every moment. ‘Taffy, however, on the other hand, possessed that one 
quality by which, according to the fable, the cat was enabled to save 
herself from the hounds, when the fox, with his thousand tricks, was 
caught by them. He was an admirable climber, an art in which Plato 
possessed no skill; and a bread-nut tree, which is remarkably difficult of 
ascent, presenting itself before him, in a few moments Taffy was bawling 
for help from the very top of it. ‘To reach him was impossible for his 
enemy; but still his destruction was hard at hand; for Plato began to 
hack the tree with his bill, and it was evident that a very short space of 
time would be sufficient to level it with the ground. In this dilemma, 
Taffy had nothing for it but to break off the branches near him; and he 
contrived to pelt these so dexterously at the head of his assailant, that he 
fairly kept him at bay till his cries at length reached the ears of his com- 


panions, and their approach compelled the banditti-captain once more to 
seek safety among the mountains.”’ 


Plato, in those circumstances, was under the necessity of seeking 
eut some other method of procuring the rum, for now he was farther 
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than ever from being able to obtain it himself. On the outskirts 
of an estate, near Montego Bay, was an old watchman, with whom 
Plato was acquainted, and who, merely to conciliate the bold brigand, 
professed the greatest veneration for him. Plato resolved to trust 
him, so giving the watchman some money to get the spirits, he 
appointed a day when he would return for them. The watchman 
knew the amount of the reward offered for Plato, and he could not 
stand proof against its attractions, so he told two of his friends how 
they might earn the reward. Mr. Lewis continues the narrative:— 


“The two negroes posted themselves in proper time near the watch- 
man’s hut. Most unwisely, instead of sending down some of his gang, 
they saw Plato, in his full confidence in the friendship of his confidant, 
arrive himself and enter the cabin; but so great was their alarm at seeing 
this dreadful personage, that they remained in their concealment, nor 
dared to make an attempt at seizing him. ‘The spirits were delivered to the 
robber: he might have retired withthem unmolested; but in his rashness and 
his eagerness to taste the liquor, of which he had so long been deprived, he 
opened the flagon, and swallowed draught after draught, till he sunk upon 
the ground in a state of complete insensibility. The watchman then 
summoned the two negroes from their concealment, who bound his arms, 
and conveyed him to Montego Bay, where he was immediately sentenced 
to execution. He died most heroically; kept up the terrors of his im- 
posture to the last moment; told the magistrates, who condemned him, 
that his death should be revenged by a storm, which would lay waste the 
whole island, that year; and, when his negro gaoler was binding him to 
the stake at which he was destined to suffer, he assured him that he should 
not live long to triumph in his death, for that he had taken good care to 
Obeah him before his quitting the prison. It certainly did happen, 
strangely enough, that, before the year was over, the most violent storm 
took place ever known in Jamaica; and as to the gaoler, his imagination 
was so forcibly struck by the threats of the dying man, that, although 
every care was taken of him, the power of medicine exhausted, and even 
a voyage to America undertaken, in hopes that a change of scene might 
change the course of his ideas, still, from the moment of Plato’s death, he 
gradually pined and withered away, and finally expired before the comple- 
tion of the twelvemonth. 

“The belief in Obeah is now greatly weakened, but still exists in some 
degree. Not above ten months ago, my agent was informed that a negro 
of very suspicious manners and appearance was harboured by some of my 
people on the mountain lands. He found means to have him surprised, 
and on examination there was found upon him a bag containing a great 
variety of strange materials for incantations; such as thunder-stones, cat’s 
ears, the feet of various animals, human hair, fish bones, the teeth of 
alligators, &c.: he was conveyed to Montego Bay; and no sooner was it 
understood that this old African was in prison, than depositions were 
poured in from all quarters from negroes wha deposed to having seen him 
exercise his magical arts, and, in particular, to his having sold such and 
such slaves medicines and charms to deliver them from their enemies ; 
‘being, in plain English, nothing else than rank poisons. He was con- 
victed of Obeah upon the most indubitable evidence. ‘The good old 
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practice of burning has fallen into disrepute; so he was sentenced to be 
transported, and was shipped off the island, to the great satisfaction of 
persons of all colours—white, black, and yellow.”—pp. 93—95. 


Very many traits of negro character and habits are related by 
Mr. Lewis, which tend to raise our opinion of their natural dispo- 
sitions, and in those little anecdotes we have not been inattentive to 
the evidences indirectly given, very often of the kind and paternal 
attention which he paid to their wants. They were always greatly 
delighted when he stood godfather to their children, and he never 
hesitated to comply with every request for this purpose, which had 
been made to him. He felt that the ignorance and bad habits of 
the negroes induced them to maintain many practices which were 
hurtful, and even this objection extended to several domestic mat- 
ters, and particularly to the way in which they brought up their 
children. He states one case, where a mother most affectionately 
attached to her infant, found one day that it was particularly prone 
to be sleepy. Children are very subject in the West Indies to at- 
tacks in the brain, and the mothers usually dread the symptom of 
drowsiness. In the case just alluded to, the mother acted in the 
most foolish way, still, with the best intentions, she danced it about, 
and shook it, in the hope of rousing the infant, until she produced a 
copious perspiration over its body; she then put it before a open 
window, into which a strong north wind was blowing, and the conse- 
quence was, that next morning the child had the lock-jaw. We 
notice this, principally to show, what a deep interest he took in the 
concerns of these negroes. 

Mr. Lewis’s next fete was given to his white people, for so 
the book-keepers and clerks are called; and after enumerating 
the dishes which formed the chief dainties of the dinner, he 
declares that Jamaica is the only spot in the world where an alder- 
man ought to live; there were on the table land and sea turtle, 
quails, snipes, plovers, pigeons and doves of all descriptions, 
amongst which pre-eminently towered the ring-tailed species, and 
surrounding and intermingling amid the feathered race, were seen 
pork, barbicued pigs, pepper-pots, &c.; there the tarts were made 
of pine ,apples, and the dessert was beyond all description. The 
author states, in returning to his favourite subject, the negroes, that 
he never witnessed even in a theatre any scene so truly picturesque 
as a negro village. He says:— 


“T walked through my own to-day, and visited the houses of the drivers and 
other principal persons ; and if I were to decide according to my own taste, 
{ should infinitely have preferred their habitations tomy own. Each house 
is surrounded by a separate garden, and the whole village is intersected by 
lanes, bordered with all kinds of sweet-smelling and flowering plants ; 
but not such gardens as those belonging to our English cottages, where a 
few cabbages and carrots just peep up and grovel upon the earth between 
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hedges, in square narrow beds, and where the tallest tree is a gooseberry 
bush: the vegetables of the negroes are all cultivated in their provision- 
grounds: these form their kitchen-gardens, and these are all for ornament 
or luxury, and are filled witha profusion of oranges, shaddocks, cocoa 
nuts, and peppers of all descriptions: in particular 1 was shown the abba, 
or palm-tree, resembling the cocoa-tree, but much more beautiful, as its 
leaves are larger and more numerous, and, feathering to the ground as they 
grow old, they form a kind of natural arbour. It bears a large fruit, or 
rather vegetable, towards the top of the tree, in shape like the cone of the 
pine, but formed of seeds, some scarlet and bright as coral, others of a 
brownish-red or purple. ‘The abba requires a length of years to arrive at 
maturity: a very fine one, which was shown me this morning, was 
supposed to be upwards of an hundred years old; and one of a very 


moderate size had been planted at the least twenty years, and had only 
borne fruit once.”—pp. 107, 108. 


It must have been a great satisfaction to him, to have found on 
the estate such evidences of former good treatment, as were af- 
forded by the fact, that many of those still living on it, were very 
old; some were 60—some 70—some 80; and one woman had 
reached her one hundredth year, having, of course, been born just 
about the time when George the First ascended the throne. Cer- 
tainly no one, however disinterested, at all events, no planter ever 
did show more sympathy for his negroes, or more determination to 
assist them than Mr. Lewis, and yet, with all his benevolent feel- 
ings towards them, he admitted that it was next to an impossi- 
bility to manage an East Indian estate, without the occasional use 
of the cart-whip. Nevertheless, the noble minded planter unhe- 
sitatingly declares that, though all this may be true, yet ‘“ there 
is something so shocking in the idea of the exeerable cart-whip, 
that I have positively forbidden the use of it on Cornwall,” 
(his estate); ‘and if the estate must go to wreck and ruin, 
without its use, to wreck and ruin the estate must go.” Mr. 
Lewis deliberately, and with good-will, gave up almost every 
moment of his time to the negroes, refusing every sort of in- 
vitation to dine and attend parties, which would lead to his 
absence fora moment. From the entries in his journal we find, 
that he was constantly engaged in, or either settling, disputes be- 
tween this negro family, or inquiring into the condition of the 
sick; and, in fact, practically devoted to the superintendence of 
the body of slaves belonging to him. Such was the reputation ob- 
tained by him, that the negroes began to look up to him from all 
parts of the island as a Court of Just Appeal, and they came to 
him in bodies to request that he would present their remonstrances 
to the King against the agents placed over them. In one of his 
meditative moods, he descants on the attractions as compared with 
the miseries of a Colonial life, particularly in reference to the in- 
fluence which the negroes may have upon it; he says, that the 
chief unpleasantness caused by them, is the facility with which 
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they are induced to administer poison, and they seem not to care 
about the consequences either in this life or in the next; and we 
may add, that in Mr. Lewis’s time, they seemed to entertain no 
decided notions of the latter. However, the next most material 
drawback on a Jamaica existence, seems to him to be, the being 
obliged to live perpetually in public: he says 


“Certainly, if a man was desirous of leading a life of vice here, he must 
have set himself totally above shame, for he may depend upon every thing 
done by him being seen and known. The houses are absolutely transpa- 
rent,; the walls are nothing but windows—and all the doors stand wide 
open. No servants are in waiting to announce arrivals: visiters, negroes, 
dogs, cats, poultry, all walk in and out, and up and down your living- 
rooms, without the slightest ceremony. Even the Temple of Cloacina, 
(which, by the bye, is here very elegantly spoken of as generally as “The 
Temple,”) is as much latticed and as pervious to the eye as any other part 
of my premises; and many a time has my delicacy been put to the blush 
by the ill-timed civility of some old woman or other, who, wandering that 
way, and happening to cast her eye to the left, has stopped her course to 
curtsy very gravely, and pay me the passing compliment of an “ Ah, 
massa! bless you, massa! how day ?” 


The Journal of Mr. Lewis continues in this desultory strain from 
day to day, describing now a quarrel, at another time a festival, 
and the next a case of illness; the parties in all instances being 
negroes. Here and there we find general reflections on their cha- 
racter, either favourable or adverse, just as the occasion of the re- 
flections may be creditable or discreditable to the slaves. He says, 
sometimes that they are very perverse beings, but that he cannot 
help liking them; he abolished punishment, he showed every pos- 
sible indulgence to them, and every one of them was always ready 
to go on his knees to Mr. Lewis, and express his unbounded grati- 
tude; they all declared that they could not be happier or better 
treated; and yet how did they on their sense of kindness? Mr. 
Lewis answers, that previous to his arrival, they made thirty-three 
hogsheads a-week ; in a fortnight after he landed their product, 
dwindled down to twenty-three hogsheads a-week, and at the end 
of three months they managed to make only at the rate of thirteen 
a-week: ‘ Still (he says) they are not ungrateful; they are only 
selfish; they love me very well, but they love themselves a great 
deal better ; ; and, to do them justice, I verily believe that many a 
negro on the estate is extremely anxious that all should do their 
full duty—but himself.” 

Mr. Lewis left Jamaica in March 1817, but returned at the end 
of the year; during the interval, having no opportunity of attend- 
ing to his negroes, he devoted his time, and a good part of his 
Journal, to reminiscences of them. He preserves many recol- 
lections of their homely songs, and fire-side tales, and appears to 
take great delight in repeating them. We shall insert a few mis- 
cellaneous ones, the shortest we can select. | 
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“A negro song.—‘Me take my cutacoo, (i.e. a basket made of 
matting,) and follow him to Lucea, and all for love of my bonny man-O— 
my bonny man come home, come home! Doctornodo you good. When 
neger fall into neger hands, buckra doctor no do him good more. Come 
home, my gold ring, come home?’ This is the song of a wife, whose 
husband had been Obeahed by another woman, in consequence of his 
rejecting her advances. A negro riddle: ‘Pretty Miss Nancy was going 
to market, and she tore her fine yellow gown, and there was not a taylor 
in all the town who could mend it again.’ ‘This is aripe plantain with a 
broken skin.” 

“It seems to be an indispensable requisite for a Nancy-story, that it 
should contain a witch, or a duppy, or, in short, some marvellous personage 
or other. It is a kind of ‘piece amachines.’ But the creole slaves are 
very fond of another species of tale, which they call ‘ Neger tricks,’ and 
which bear the same relation to a Nancy-story which a farce does to a 
tragedy. The following is a specimen :—A Neger-trick.—‘ A man who 
had two wives divided his provision-grounds into two parts, and proposed 
that each of the women should cultivate one half. They were ready to 
do their proper share, but insisted that the husband should at least take 
his third of the work. However, when they were to set out, the man was 
taken so ill, that he found it impossible to move; he quite roared with 
pain, and complained bitterly of a large lump which had formed itself on 
his cheek during the night. The wives did what they could to relieve 
him, but in vain; they boiled a negro-pot for him, but he was too ill to 
swallow a morsel: and at length they were obliged to leave him, and go 
to take care of the provision-grounds. As soon as they were gone, the 
husband became perfectly well, emptied the contents of the pot with great 
appetite, and enjoyed himself in ease and indolence till evening, when he 
saw his wives returning; and immediately he became worse than ever. 
One of the women was quite shocked to see the size to which the lump 
had increased during her absence: she begged to examine it; but although 
she barely touched it with the tip of her finger as gingerly as possible, it 
was so tender that the fellow screamed with agony. Unluckily, the other 
woman’s manners were by no means so delicate; and seizing him forcibly 
by the head to examine it, she undesignedly happened to hit him a great 
knock on the jaw, and lo, and behold! out flew a large lime, which he had 
crammed into it. Upon which both his wives fell upon him lke two 
furies; beat him out of the house; and whenever afterwards he begged 
them to go to the provision-grounds, they told him that he had got no 
lime in his mouth then, and obliged him from that time forwards to do 
the whole work himself.’ ” 

«« A negro was brought to England; and the first point shown him being 
the chalky cliffs of Dover, ‘O ki!’ he said; ‘me know now what makes 
the buckras all so white !’ 

«There is a popular negro song, the burden of which is,— 


‘ Take him to the Gulley! Take him to the Gulley! 
_ But bringee back the frock and board.’— 
‘Oh! massa, massa! me no deadee yet !’ 
‘Take him to the Gulley! Take him to the Gulley!’ 
‘Carry him along!’ 


«This alludes to a transaction which took place same thirty years ago, 
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on.an estate in this neighbourhood, called Spring-Garden ; the owner of 
which (I think the name was Bedward) is quoted as the cruelest proprietor 
that ever disgraced Jamaica. It was his constant practice, whenever a 
sick negro was pronounced incurable, to order the poor wretch to be 
carried to a solitary vale upon his estate, called the Gulley, where he was 
thrown down, and abandoned to his fate; which fate was generally to be 
half devoured by the john-crows, before death had put an end to his 
sufferings. By this proceeding the avaricious owner avoided the expence 
of maintaining the slave during his last illness; and in order that he 
might be as little a loser as possible, he always enjoined the negro bearers 
of the dying man to strip him naked before leaving the Gulley, and not 
to forget to bring back his frock and the board on which he had been car- 
ried down. One poor creature, while in the act of being removed, 
screamed out most piteously ‘‘ that he was not dead yet;” and implored 
not to be left to perish in the Gulley in a manner so horrible. His cries 
had no effect upon his master, but operated so forcibly on the less marble 
hearts of his fellow-slaves, that in the night some of them removed him 
back to the negro village privately, and nursed him there with so much 
care, that he recovered, and left the estate unquestioned and undiscovered.” 


Many efforts appear to have been made by Mr. Lewis, with the 
view of seeing what amelioration could be effected in the condition 
‘of the negroes. He made several experiments, and on one occa- 
sion purchased a number of ploughs, oxen, and farming utensils, 
with the view of substituting the labour of animals for that of 
slaves. But the only result of the attempt was, the incurring the 
additional expense of the new purchases, for the awkwardness, and 
what was worse, the obstinacy of the very small number of the ne- 
groes who were selected to drive the ploughs, and assist in the 
other new operations, could not, by possibility, be overcome; and 
they broke plough after plough, and at last the enterprise was 
abandoned in perfect despair. Mr. Lewis however admits, that the 
trial was made under the most adverse circumstances, and he be- 
lieves that if the proper degree of care essential to such an experi- 
ment had been taken, success would have been certain, for that on 
other estates the plough had been introduced with the greatest faci- 
lity. Another of Mr. Lewis’s speculations, was to improve the 
breed of cattle, and for this purpose, he had imported from Eng- 
land four of the finest bulls that could be procured. One of them 
was hurt on the passage, but when all the four were landed, they 
were taken care of in the most judicious manner possible; houses 
were built for their shelter, and every means adopted for pre- 
serving their health. But they very soon began to decline; paid 
no sort of attention to the cows, and three out of the four died in a 
fortnight after landing. ‘The fourth survived sometime longer ; this 
was the bull, which had received the slight injury, and it was 
copiously bled for the accident. . . 

We have not yet noticed the numerous allusions which Mr. 
Lewis has made in the course of his Journal to the religious condi- 
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tion of the negroes. He says, he could not discover that they had 
any external forms of worship whatever ; and that at Jamaica, at 
least, they never had priests, unless the Obeah men should be eon- 
sidered as belonging to that character. Still, the phrases so com- 
mon in their mouths, of ‘‘ God bless you!” “‘ God preserve you !”’— 
and also “ God Almighty!”—and the solemn manner in which 
they repeat these expressions, certainly cannot be considered as in- 
dications of an actheistical spirit. They seem to allow the existence 
of an evil principle; and one negro told Mr. Lewis, that when he 
went to the field, his companions told him, “that he might go to 
hell, for he was not worthy to work with them.” Then they were 
afraid of ghosts, which must be considered as a proof of their be- 
hef in another state. Nothing, however, is more firmly impressed 
on their minds, than that after death they are all to go back to 
‘Africa, and pass an eternity in revelling and feasting with their 
ancestors. Mr. Lewis, in speaking of his own experience as to the 
feelings of the negro population on the subject of religion, says, 


“T am sadly afraid, that ‘the pulpit drum ecclesiastic’ will find it a 
hard matter to overpower the gumby; and that the joys of the Christian 
paradise will be seen to kick the beam, when they are weighed against 
the pleasures of eating fat hog, drinking raw rum, and dancing for centu- 
ries to the jam-jam and kitty-katty. In the negro festivals in this life, 
the chief point lies in making as much noise as possible, and the Africans 
and Creoles dispute it with the greatest pertinacity.” 


The Africans and Creoles detest each other universally, and they 
have numerous quarrels: the negro population are also very super- 
stitious, and have very many prejudices which do great mischief in 
practise ; thus, they consider the eructations of the breath of a 
sucking child to be venomous or poisonous, and attribute diseases 
of the mother’s bosom to this cause. But the chief of their super- 
stitious views are concentrated in the ceremonies of Obeah, which 
are thus described by Mr. Lewis :— 


“The Obeah ceremonies always commence with what is called, by the 
negroes, ‘The Myal dance.’ This is intended to remove any doubt of 
the chief Obeah-man’s supernatural powers; and in the course of it, he 
undertakes to show his art by killing one of the persons present, whom he 
pitches upon for that purpose. He sprinkles various powders over the 
devoted victim, blows upon him, and dances round him, obliges him to 
drink a liquor prepared for the occasion, and finally the sorcerer and his 
assistants seize him and whirl him rapidly round and round till the man 
loses his senses, and falls on the ground to all appearance and the belief of 
the spectators a perfect corpse. The chief Myal-man then utters loud 
shrieks, rushes out of the house with wild and frantic gestures, and con- 
ceals himself in some neighbouring wood. At the end of two or three 
hours he returns with a large bundle of herbs, from some of which he 
squeezes the juice into the mouth of the dead person; with others he 
anoints his eyes and stains the tips of his fingers, accompanying the cere- 
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mony with a great variety of grotesque actions, and chanting all the while 
something between a song and a howl, while the assistants hand in hand 
dance slowly round them in a circle, stamping the ground loudly with 
their feet to keep time with his chant. A considerable time elapses before 
the desired effect is produced, but at length the corpse gradually recovers 
animation, rises from the ground perfectly recovered, and the Myal dancé 
concludes. After this proof of his power, those who wish to be revenged 
upon their enemies apply to the sorcerer for some of the same powder, 
which produced apparent death upon their companion, and as they never 
employ the means used for his recovery, of course the powder once admi- 
nistered, never fails to be lastingly fatal. It must be superfluous to 


mention that the Myal-man on this second occasion substitutes a poison 
for a narcotic.”’—p. 356. 


In speaking of the female part of the negroes, Mr. Lewis notices 
the very limited scale on which reproductions take place. Out of 
one hundred and fifty females who are married, no more than eight 
at one time were on the breeding list, and even those who did be- 
long to this small class, seldom succeeded in giving birth to a livin 
offspring, and yet, their habits were the best adapted for health an 
an easy life, they were well fed and clothed, appeared contented, 
and were exempted altogether from labour: in addition to which 
they had before them a reward for children. 

Mr. Lewis is very decided in his conclusion, that, let naturalists 
and philosophers say what they please, there is a very great differ- 
ence between the brain of a black man and a white one. Somehow 
or other the former never can manage any thing quite so well as the 
latter. One of his servants Cubina, aged twenty-five, and all his 
life employed about the stable, went out with his master’s carriage 
twice every day during the whole time, yet he has never been able 
to succeed in putting on the harness properly ; something or other 
has to be put to rights before the carriage gets outside the planta- 
tiongates. Then as to the housemaid, whose business it is to unclose 
all the jalousies of the house every morning, “ but” Mr. Lewis 
states, “‘ that she never fails 


‘to leave three or four closed, and when she is scolded for doing so, she 
takes care to open those three the next morning, and leaves three shut on 
the opposite side. Indeed, the attempt to make them correct a fault is 
quite fruitless: they never can do the same thing a second time in the 
same manner ; and if the cook having succeeded in dressing a dish well is 
desired to dress just such another, she is certain of doing something which 
makes it quite different. One day I desired that there might be always a 
piece of salt meat at dinner, in order that I might be certain of always 
having enough to send to the sick in the hospital. In consequence, there 
was nothing at dinner but salt meat. I complained that there was not a 
single fresh dish, and the next day there was, nothing but fresh. Some- 
times there is scarcely any thing served up, and the cook seems to have 
forgotten the dinner altogether: she is told of it; and the next day she 
slaughters, without mercy, pigs, sheep, fowls; — — and every 
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thing that she can lay her murderous hands upon, till the table absolutely 
groans under the load of her labours.” 


We should have felt it our duty to discuss more at length the 
very valuable evidence of Mr. Lewis, with respect to the negro 
character, did we not feel that the chief reasons which might make 
such a discussion useful have ceased, or will at least, speedily cease. 
We have therefore, been content with giving a few specimens of his 
very pleasing, elegant and lucid style, his humour and wit, and to 
exhibit still more the fine benevolence with which his elegant and 
accomplished mind was so amiably influenced. 





Art. VIII.—The Life of Sir John Moore, K.B. By his Brother, James 
~ Carrick Moore. In 2 Vols. 8vo. London: Murray. 1833. 


TuHovucH too long aelayed, still it is with the greatest satisfaction 
that we hail the appearance of the memoir of one who is yet fresh in 
the memory of the people of this country. The reputation of Moore 
was undoubtedly in safe keeping, whilst it was left to the protection 

of the general historian ; but no justice would have been done to the 
deeds of that brave warrior, or to his personal character as a man, if 
his life and actions were only known to posterity in the mere outline 
descriptions of general history. We have then to thank the brother 
of Sir John, for placing us in a condition to contemplate the illus- 
trious dead in the various capacities, which by his virtues, he 
adorned, so that whilst we admire the valour and conduct of the 
soldier, we shall feel equally disposed to applaud the probity and 
kindness of the man. 

The subject of this memoir was born at Glasgow, in Nov. 1761. 
His father was Dr. Moore, so celebrated for his account of the 
French revolution, and who otherwise distinguished himself as a 
moral writer. Young Moore, it appears, was in early life, of a bold 
intractable character, which however was seasonably subdued by the 
happy concurrence of his own sound understanding, and of well di- 
rected paternal interposition. He was educated at the High School 
of Glasgow ; and whilst yet only eleven years of age, he was taken 
by his father as a companion, in a tour and residence on the Con- 
tinent, in which Dr. Moore acted as medical attendant to the Duke 
of Hamilton, then only 15 years old. An accident which was near 
proving serious to young Moore happened at Paris. The. biogra- 
pher says 


“ John, having been left alone, began, with childish curiosity, to exa- 
mine the locks of a pair of loaded pistols. Being ignorant of their 
mechanism, he accidentally snapt one of them; the ball pierced through 
the wainscot, and wounded a maid-servant in the adjoining chamber, who 
screamed aloud. The doctor, alarmed, ran in, but found his son safe, and 
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the servant’s hurt very slight. John was deeply affected at having so 
nearly killed this poor girl; and his father observed, that he was thence- 
forth less heedless.””—vol. i. p. 3. 


The letters which Dr. Moore sent home to his family constantly 
refer to John, and we gather from them the intelligence, that before 
attaining his twelfth year, he had shown a decided inclination to a 
military life. ‘The father naturally yielded to the evidences of this 
preference, and entered upon a plan for extending his education, so 
as to secure to the youth the advantages of a scientific acquaintance 
with his profession. Whilst the party pursued the course of the 
tour, they had the opportunity of conversing with all the celebrated 
military heroes of the day at the different courts; and young Moore 
had all his predilections more than enthusiastically excited by the 
military exhibitions, which were presented by the various monarchs 
at whose courts they were received. At fifteen years of age, while 
the travelling party were at Naples, Moore received intelligence of 
his appointment as ensign in the 5lst regt. His leave of abscence 
enabled him to remain in Italy to learn the Italian language, when 
the party repassed the Alps, and after some stay at Geneva, pro- 
ceeded to Paris. The 5lst regiment being stationed at Minorca, 
John Moore parted with his father at Paris, and fled to Glasgow, 
where he was received with transport. 

Young Moore remained at home only two months, when he set out 
for Minorca, where he arrived in 1777. He was under the neces- 
sity of spending some time at Port Mahon, in being drilled into the 
rudiments of military discipline. But the idle life of the regiment 
in Minorca, at a period, when almost every other regiment of the 
army were in the thick of the most stirring events, did not quite 
satisfy the ambition of young Moore. Fortunately the Duke of 
Hamilton became fired with military glory ; with the concurrence 
of the government, he was allowed to raise a regiment for America, 
and young Moore went out as its captain. 

The biographer gives some particulars of the actions which took 
place between our troops and the Americans, at the period of 
Moore’s residence with his regiment near Boston; his career on 
these occasions, was marked by strict attention to his duty, by 
courage and good conduct. The war having ceased at Halifax, 
John Moore to while away his time, obtained leave to visit New 
York. Here, by a lucky coincidence, he and his brother, the present 
writer, met each other, under circumstances the most unexpected. 
The latter takes the opportunity of stating in explanation, that he 
himself had gone out to America as a medical officer, and on the 
evening in question, had arrived at New York from Virginia, in a 
very melancholy mood. They remained together on Long Island, 
until Lord Cornwallis’s surrender, which happened almost imme- 
diately. The brothers returned to England, and once more made 
home a paradise for their mother. Peace was proclaimed generally 
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in 1783 ; many regiments were disbanded, and, amongst others, 
the Hamilton, which led to the consequence of Moore being-placed 
on half-pay. Moore gave a bright example now of what a young 
officer should do on similar occasions ; he lived with his family, he 
resumed his studies of field fortification and ‘tactics, and increased 
his knowledge by the perusal of select works. In the meantime 
the government changed hands: Pitt obtained the ascendancy over 
Lord North, and amongst the members of the new parliament, 
John Moore was made one, through the interest of the Duke of 
Hamilton. 

But the life of a member of parliament was not altogether in ac- 
cordance with the tastes of our military aspirant, and he readily 
availed himself of the first opportunity which presented itself, of 
enabling him to resume his military avocations. It was not, how- 
ever, until the year 1787, that he was able to gratify his wishes, 
and at that period two new battalions having been added to the 
60th regiment, Moore was appointed Major to one of them. He 
proceeded to Chatham accordingly, where the recruits were assem- 
bled, and devoted his whole time to the drilling of the new regi- 
ment; and with such success did he discharge this portion of his 
duty, that the regiment, when reviewed, was pronounced by the 
reviewing General to be a credit to the British army. In the 
year following, he was appointed Major of the 5lst regiment, 
whilst they were stationed at Cork, and to that city he proceeded 
to join it. This regiment was very badly conducted, owing to the 
peculiar character of the Lieut.-Colonel, who appeared insensible 
to the necessity of correcting the profligacy of the soldiers. It was 
fortunate, however, that the regiment received an order to prepare 
for foreign service, for the Lieut.-Colonel resigned, and Major 
Moore purchased his commission, and thus became possessed of 
the command of the regiment. A very difficult and delicate task 
now devolves on the new Lieut.-Colonel. He had full experience 
of the conduct of the men, and had often lamented his inability to 
interpose his exertions for their correction. By a systematic course, 
perseveringly and dexterously carried into execution, Moore had 
the satisfaction of seeing a very extraordinary improvement in his 
men, even previous to the period of their embarkation for foreign 
service. 

Lieut.-Col. Moore proceeded with his regiment to Gibraltar. 
Here he remained but a short time, when some of the immediate 
effects of the French revolution began to be felt on the borders of 
the Mediterranean. In December, 1793, some French Royalists 
garrisoned at Toulon, determined to make a stand against the Re- 
publicans ; the dispositions shown in England at the time against the 
Revolutionary party, induced the Royalists to look for assistance 
from her, so they immediately sent for succours from our troops then 
stationed at Gibraltar. The 50th and 51st were forthwith embarked 
at that port for Toulon. During the interval of the short voyage 
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from Gibraltar to Toulon, the Royalists had been defeated ; they 
made an unsuccessful sally on the enemy, and their leader, General 
©’ Hara was wounded me captured : so that the garrison being now 
considerably weakened, thought it prudent to abandon the place. 
They did so, and found a hospitable asylum on board our ships, for 
all the French ships which belonged to them in the harbour were 
burned by the Republicans. The ships which bore the French 
refugees sailed for Hieres Bay, and when the convoy with the troops 
from Gibraltar were informed of these disastrous proceedings, they 
also directed their course to the same bay. On this occasion, a 
most unhappy accident occurred toa British ship. A frigate which 
had on board the baggage of the 51st regiment, separated from the 
fleet during the night. The captain of the frigate, in the morning, 
seeing at some distance the English colours, which still remained 
hoisted on the ramparts of Toulon, deceived by them, sailed direct 
for the harbour. He entered it, and was immediately captured. 
The ship contained the choicest assortment of every thing that was 
necessary or convenient for the regiment, but by an unfortunate 
want of penetration on the part of the captain, the whole of the 
valuable property was sacrificed. 

The ships with the French passengers entered Hieres Bay on the 
evening of the last day of the year. The convoy with the troops 
shortly afterwards arrived in the same bay, and the moment that 
they anchored, Col. Moore went on board the Victory, Lord Hood’s 
flag ship. He presented to that Admiral a statement of the num- 
ber of his regiment, and the purpose for which he and they had 
been sent. His lordship seemed greatly disappointed at the 
smallness of the number of the men, and used with some marks of 
ill humour, the following rather contemptuous expression, ‘‘ you 
have come rather late.”” Moore felt a little chagrined at this very 
dry reception, and withdrew into the outer cabin to join General 
Dundas, then the commander of the army. On looking about the 
Admiral’s ship, he found on board an immense number of the 
French, whose conduct on the occasion is particularly worthy of 
attention from the very characteristic way in which they acted. 

The first thing which attracted Col..Moore when ‘he left the 
Admiral’s cabin, was the sound of a fiddle at some distance from 
the spot where he stood. Proceeding in the direction of the music 
what was his astonishment, when he beheld the French, men an 
women, dancing and playing about with a mirth which was never 
surpassed in the gayest ball room. And these were the wert, indi- 
viduals, some with their clothes in rags, others half naked, who had 
been deprived for ever of their all, had been struck off from the 
association of friends and relations, their property destroyed, out- 
cast, and not knowing to which path or to what part of the world 
they were to direct their footsteps : respectable individuals too, who 
lived in luxury and splendour, and thus stricken as if by the visita- 
tion of an earthquake,—these were yet the very persons who could 
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not allow the old year to terminate his career, without recording the 
event with the ceremonies which they were accustomed to employ 
in happier times! We doubt if any people on the face of the earth 
have ever given such a proof as this of philosophical indifference. 
Colonel Moore and Major Koehlar were immediately sent as a 
deputation to Corsica, to examine how far an attack on that island 
with the small military force which could be commanded by the 


British, might be advisable. The success of the deputation is 
stated by the author :-— 


‘“‘ This deputation accordingly sailed (Jan. 14th) in a frigate, and landed 
in the little Isle of Rossa, whence they proceeded to Murato. The 
inhabitants of every village through which they passed saluted them with 
vollies of musketry, and exclaimed ‘Viva Paoli, la patria, a la nazione 
Inglese !’ This reception was very amusing ; and they found that Paoli 
had taken up his residence at a convent of Recollets, which had been 
abandoned since the revolution. The convent was surrounded with armed 
peasants, who came voluntarily from different parts of the island, and 
served without pay. They carried on their backs ten days provisions, 
consisting chiefly of dried chestnuts; and returned home, when their food 
was consumed. But others succeeded, from the strong attachment felt by 
all the natives to Paoli, who had commanded their armies in former wars 
against the Genoese and French. After the first compliments, the subject 
of the mission began to be discussed ; when General Paoli addressed him- 
self to the two military gentlemen, to explain to them the operations 
which he wished to be adopted. But Colonel Moore informed him, that 
Sir Gilbert Elliott was the King’s Commissioner, with whom ia the first 
place the business must be agreed upon. To this Paoli made some odd 
answer, that he was tired with ministers and negotiations. He then, 
however, turned to Sir Gilbert, and said, ‘I wrote long ago to the King 
and to his ministers, that I and my people wished to be free either as 
subjects, or under the protection of Great Britain, as the King and the 
country may think most convenient. I wish before I die, to see my 
country, after various struggles, during these three hundred years, 
settled and happy, witha proper degree of liberty, under the protection 
or government of the British nation.’ —The General was so much affected 
whilst he spoke, that tears gushed into his eyes. The conference was 
conducted amicably, Sir Gilbert giving assurances of assistance for the 
expulsion of the French. Next morning, Moore and Major Koehler rode 
out to reconnoitre St. Fiorenza and the neighbouring country. The 
Signor Pozzo di Borgo accompanied them, and an escort of above forty 
volunteers. They fell in with a French party and a slight skirmish en- 
sued, in which the Corsicans acted well. When the French were driven 
off, St. Fiorenza, the works of Martello, and the fort of Fornelli were 
accurately examined, and Major Koehler made sketches of the ground.”— 
pp. 51—54. 


The result of the examination by the deputation was, that a 
landing of our troops might be effected ; and, accordingly, a plan 
to this effect was carried into execution. The English troops 
assisted by some corps of Corsicans, whom Paoli had raised and 
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animated with great courage, were immediately organized by Sir 
David Dundas, the commander-in-chief. A series of brilliant 
actions took place between our troops and the French army, at 
that time occupying the island. We were generally successful in 
our skirmishes, but from the total want of necessary assistance of 
implements we were altogether unable to compete with the French, 
when they chose to hem themselves up in a fortified town. The 
fleet, under the authority of Lord Hood, seconded the army, and 
contributed very materially to their facilities for landing. At length 
it became essential to the objects of the British commander to lay 
seige to Bastia, which was a place of considerable strength. Hopes 
were entertained that it might be reduced, but when the prepara- 
tions were completed, and the British troops actually drawn up, 
and waiting for the word of command, General Dundas ascertained 
that his information respecting the force in Bastia, and his chances 
of success in the siege, was exceedingly defective, and that it would 
be altogether a mere matter of prudence not to make an attempt. 
Lord Hood, the admiral, was quite of a different opinion, and he 
would scarcely listen to the arguments and motives of General 
Dundas, but still did not condescend to offer any arguments in 
favour of his own view of the matter. His Lordship insisted on 
the siege going forward, declaring it to be his conviction that five 
or six shells thrown in, would do the business of Bastia. 

Lord Hood was an exceedingly obstinate person, and his conduct 
on this occasion, proved that he was utterly devoid of a just esti- 
mate of the limits set to his authority, and he had to dispatch three 
naval officers to Lieut.-Cols. Moore and Villette, requiring their 
opinions on the practicability of attacking Bastia. Moore, with 
great spirit and propriety, instantly sent back word to the haughty 
admiral, that after his commander had declared that he considered 
the attack impracticable, it seemed to him (Moore) a species of 
mutiny for a subordinate officer to deliver any opinion. Lord Hood 
was evidently nettled at this, and now a very curious question was 
put in agitation; namely, who had the supreme command of the 
general expedition. Hood wrote an imperious answer to General 
Dundas, telling him that he (Hood) considered that when the 
army evacuated Toulon, the general’s command had ceased, and 
that from that moment he (Hood) possessed the supreme com- 
mand both of the army as well as the fleet. He had the impu- 
dence further to announce to the general, that it was altogether from 
courtesy that he allowed him to take the authority he did in Cor- 
sica. Sir David Dundas, upon this, assembled the commanding 
officers of corps, to whom he read the correspondence of Lord 
Hood, and the verdict was unanimous, that his lordship’s attempt 
was an usurpation which they would use every means of resisting. 
Sir David told the officers, that a month previously he had applied 
for leave to retire from ill-health, and that he now resolved to quit 
the command and return home. In a few days his successor was 
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appointed, in the person of Brigadier-General D’Aubant. He was 
an engineer officer of the greatest experience, and he too, declared 
against the propriety of attacking Bastia, under the circumstances. 
The noble admiral, however, with respect to whose resolutions op- 
position was only so much fuel, determined on having his attack on 
Bastia, aud actually ordered the marines of the fleet together with 
that portion of the soldiers who acted as marines, to engage in the 
attack. About 800 of the troops under Colonel Villette, embarked 
from the ships accordingly, and they were followed shortly after- 
wards by a body of seamen under the orders of Captain Nelson, 
afterwards the famous hero of Trafalgar. This force assumed a po- 
sition on a high hill, from which they continued to fire shots and 
shells, merely wasting ammunition, and fully illustrating the judg- 
ment of the officers and the extreme folly of Lord Hood. It fortu- 
nately happened that a position was discovered for the ships where 
they could effectually impede the supply of provisions to Bastia. 
The effect was decisive. The garrison surrendered merely from 
want of provisions. There were 6000 men in arms in Bastia, which 
rendered it utterly impossible for the besiegers with their number, 
to stand five minutes against such a body; and yet the obstinate 
Lord Hood did all in his power to make the poor fellows rush on 
their own destruction. 

Sir David Dundas was succeeded by Sir Charles Stuart, as 
commander, and between him and Colonel Moore an intimate un- 
derstanding sprang up. ‘The further details of the war which fol- 
lowed between the French against the English and Corsicans are 
given by the biographer ; but we shall not follow him, as the sub- 
ject has been already illustrated sufficiently in history. It was an 
unlucky accident that Sir Gilbert Elliott and Sir C. Stuart could 
not agree. The former treading in the unworthy footsteps of Lord 
Hood, sought to lord it over the military man, and, though a com- 
plete stranger to military matters, still assumed the power of dicta- 
ting to the commander. Sir C. Stuart could not brook such treat- 
ment, and so returned home. Elliott took the lead in directing the 
British troops in Corsica, and in order to satisfy the world of the 
nature of his character, he absolutely constructed the plan of a 
Constitution for Corsica. Such a plan asit was! He proposed to 
establish for the Corsican savages nothing short of the British 
Constitution, as if every human being before him in the island, and 
every law, and every custom and habit of the people was not di- 
rectly opposed to such a system. Blind vanity—the insolence 
which official rank usually generates, amply account for the conduct 
of this privileged blockhead. Another of his judicious regulations 
was to transfer the seat of government from its immemorial locality, 
Corte, in the centre of the island, to Bastia, on the sea coast, the 
roads to which latter place were perfectly execrable. As an exam- 
ple of the extensive mischiefs which such a creature as this Elliott 
may effect, without, perhaps, intending it, we give the following ac- 
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count of his policy at a subsequent period. It will be a warning to 
all future officers who may experience the doubtful advantages of 
the endowment of unlimited power :— 


“‘ The parliament commenced their proceedings by the election of a 
president, and General Paoli was instantly chosen by acclamation. A 
rumour arose that this choice had alarmed the Viceroy, which was aug- 
mented by an order issued next day to stop the baggage-waggons of a 
British regiment, which were to have marched from Bastia to Corte. 
Strange surmises were thus excited, and Paoli received an intimation 
from a member of the council to advise him strongly not to accept the 
chair of president. The good old man accordingly, to prevent any com- 
motion, and to avoid giving umbrage to the Viceroy, declined the office, 
alleging, as an excuse, his great age. This was a very inauspicious 
beginning, as the Corsicans regretted it exceedingly, from their warm 
attachment to Paoli. An incident, which occurred soon afterwards, 
tended to foment rising discontents. The streets leading to the citadel 
being dirty, the Viceroy directed that a party of the Corsican battalion 
should be ordered to cleanse them. It was represented to him that they 
might object to this, but he continued peremptory, and insisted on obe- 
dience. When the men were assembled, and told what they were to do, 
they in anger threw down the shovels, and dispersed, saying, that ‘they 
‘were enlisted for soldiers, and not for scavengers.’ This was passed 
over, but the battalion became afterwards very troublesome. The Vice- 
roy, most unfortunately, could not perceive the necessity of_conciliating 
the Corsicans, or of acting in unison with their feelings. Soon after this, 
he made a visit to Ajaccio, when the officers of a Corsican corps resolved 
to give him a ball. The hall of the municipality was chosen for that 
purpose, in which had been placed a bust of Paoli. Some of the officers 
assembled there to consult about the decorations, when an aid-de-camp 
of the Viceroy, pointing to the bust, asked, ‘ What business has that old 
charlatan here?’ He then pulled down the bust, and threw it intoa 
small closet, where it was broken to pieces. This insult to their revered 
chief was soon reported all over Corsica: yet no punishment was inflicted 
upon the officer, who remained attached to the person of the Viceroy. 
These proceedings, and others of an unpopular nature, gave deep concern 


to Colonel Moore, but he had no influence whatever with the Viceroy, ~ 


who from the period of the rupture with Sir Charles Stuart had behaved 
with marked coldness towards his friend.” —vol. i. pp. 88—90. 


The Corsicans are described by the present writer as the most 
uncultivated people in Europe, those of Sardinia excepted ; they are 
described as being generally well made, but short of stature, ill-fa- 
voured and pallid. The inhabitants all live in villages, as it would 
be unsafe for any to live in single houses, so extensive and deep 
rooted are the mutual hostilities of this people. Revenge is regarded 
as an obligation by them, and many years may elapse before a party 
finds a proper opportunity of exhibiting his resentment. Every 
Corsican carries a musket on his shoulder, even when he goes out 
to till his farm or tend his flock. The tradespeople are represented 
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as being very dishonest, making high demands in comparison with 
the just price of the article. | 

In the meantime, Colonel Moore had made himself particularly 
popular with the Corsicans, and thus excited the jealous feelings of 
Elliott, who, having been quite in favour with the ministry, was al- 
lowed to do as he pleased. He was made Viceroy of Corsica, and 
finding that Moore was an object of much greater esteem in Cor- 
sica, he charged the latter with opposing his measures, and stimu- 
lating those who were discontented with his policy. He made an 
express complaint to the government of Moore without letting the 
latter know anything about the accusation, but Moore called him to 
account, and an interview took place. Moore denied that he had 
taken any part whatever in the politics of the country, and defied 
the Viceroy to substantiate a single fact against him. Elliott said 
he would think no more of the matter if Moore would promise to 
be no longer connected with his (Elliott’s) opponents, and never to 
express sentiments of disapprobation of any acts of his government, 
but on the contrary, give him his support. Elliott told him by way 
of warning that he had the authority direct from government to 
send away Moore from the island. ‘The latter, however, with that 
unbounded contempt which such a mind as his must have felt, told 
him boldly, that neither he nor any other man had a right to exact 
from him (Moore) a promise to approve of measures of which he was 
ignorant, and that were to be brought forward in future, and he de- 
clared that no interested motive should induce him to agree to such 
an engagement, which he deemed to be altogether unbecoming. 
The result was, that Elliott gave Moore 48 hours to stay on the 
island. The latter, however, remained a week, and then set out 
amidst the lamentations of the whole island, but especially the re- 
giments. The ruffian who decreed this act of banishment did not 
stop here ; he caused poor old Paoli to be exiled also ; the monster 
had the ferocity to tear the aged patriot from that hearth which he 
had cherished from his birth, and send him adrift on a perilous 
world. But the God of Justice allowed him to receive the chastise- 
ment which he had so amply earned. The people became impatient 
of such a cold and contemptible tyrant ; the coward was obliged at 
last to fly from the just vengeance of the islanders, and the whole of 
their allegiance being alienated from us and thrown into the scale of 
the French, a mere handful of the latter completely succeeded in 
getting permanent possession of an island which might have been 
ours to this day. It will be a monstrous crime against humanity 
in the historian who does not exhibit the crimes of this mfamous 
character in all their glaring dimensions. ‘Such men are terrific in- 
struments of a government, because destitute of mind, malignity 
has the range of the whole intellectual empire to herself, and then 
she prompts to such villanies as deservedly render the name of the 
perpetrator, a sign for perpetual execration. 

Moore returned home and waited on several of the Ministers, 
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from whom he concealed nothing whatever of the sentiments which 
he entertained towards Sir Gilbert Elliot. But he was amply re- 
paid for the humiliation inflicted on him, and he was forthwith 
appointed to the rank of Brigadier-General, in the West Indies. 
The brigade, to the command of which Moore was appointed, con- 
sisted chiefly of French loyalists, who had been driven from France 
by the revolution. At that period, the West Indian negroes had 
their heads turned by the effects of the French doctrines, and what 
those effects resulted in, is recorded in blood in St. Domingo, and 
even in our own islands. The state of things in the latter rendered 
it indispensable that some protection should be afforded to the 
white population, and accordingly Sir Ralph Abercrombie was ap- 
pointed at the head of an army, sent out for that purpose. Moore’s 
brigade formed a part of this expedition. The author describes the 
course of the operations subsequently of the army, observing that, 
at the very outset in the taking of the island of St. Lucia, Moore’s 
conduct was such, as to obtain the special gratitude of Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. The new Brigadier, for his services in the success- 
ful attack of St. Lucia, was forthwith made Governor-General of 
the island by Sir Ralph. Moore was then left invested with the 
military power and civil administration of St. Lucia, while Sir 
Ralph, escorted by the fleet, proceeded to the revolted islands of 
Grenada and St. Vincent. His arrangements for the settlement of 
the island, then in a perfect state of convulsion, were of the most 
judicious kind. But, unfortunately, he encountered two attacks of 
the yellow fever, during the last of which he was brought to death’s 
door ; indeed, his life had been despaired of by the army medical 
men, and a successor was even appointed to him. However, he 
completely recovered, and returned to England. : 
When his strength was restored, Moore was chosen by Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie to accompany him to Ireland as Brigadier-General, 
in the disastrous period of 1798. The proceedings of the army in 
that country, and the humane and gallant conduct of Moore, dur- 
ing the period of his residence there as Brigadier-General, are too 
well known, to require that we should now dwell upon their details. 
At the close of 1798, an expedition was projected to the Mediter- 
ranean, the command being given to Sir Charles Stuart. Moore 
was applied to, to take a part in the enterprise, but the Lord Lieute- 
nant, Lord Cornwallis, entertained so strong a regard for him, that 
he deemed it respectful to his noble friend to remain in Ireland. 
But, when in 1799, in consequence of the success of our troops 
against the French in Egypt, and of Suwarrow against the same 
power in Italy, it was decided by the Ministry to send an expedi- 
tion to Holland, to save it from the thraldom of France, Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie was put at the head of this enterprise, and 


“No sooner was this enterprise concerted, than Moore received a 
summons from Lord Cornwallis, who informed him that his presence was 
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required in England by the ministers ;. and his Lordship gave him a letter 
to Mr. Dundas, in which he thus expressed himself : 


‘ June 21, 1799. 
‘I am sure you know me too well to suspect that any selfish considera- 


tion can weigh a moment with me against the general interests of the 
country. 


* You shall have all the troops you ask, and General Moore; who is a 
greater loss to me than the troops. But he will be of infinite service to 
Abercrombie: and I likewise think it an object to the state, that an officer 
of his talents and character should have every opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge and experience in his profession*.’ ”’—vol. i. pp. 231, 232. 


This was the expedition rendered so famous, by its being after- 
wards conducted by his royal highness the Duke of York, who 
committed the excessive blunder of recalling the British troops 
just at the moment when they were about to gain a glorious vic- 
tory; simply, because our good allies, the Russians, had been for a 
moment worsted by the enemy. In the second attack, which was 
made'on the French by our troops, Moore was wounded in two 
places: first in the thigh, and next by a ball which entered the 
cheek, and came out behind the ear. Sir Ralph immediately 
wrote to Moore’s father, to impart to him the real state of his son, 
telling him the wounds were slight, and not of any serious conse- 
quence. Moore was obliged to return home to recruit his health, 
and hardly recovered his vigour, when his sr appointed him 
Colonel of the 52d regiment, and he was ordered to proceed to 
Chelmsford. 

Early in the spring of 1800, our government resolved on an 
expedition to Italy, in order to assist the Austrians in completely 
driving the French from that country. But this plan was broken 
up, in consequence of intelligence received by the government, to 
the effect that, a Spanish army in alliance with France, was about 
to invade Portugal. But when the preparations for another expe- 
dition to Portugal were far advanced, it turned out that the news 
was false, so that the former project was resumed, and 5,000 men 
embarked for the Mediterranean. Sir Ralph Abercrombie was ap- 
pointed as Commander of the expedition, and he, accompanied by 
Moore, sailed for Minorca. But the battle of Marengo soon put 
an end to this plan, and the troops were then destined for another 
project, namely, the seizing and destroying of the Spanish fleet, and 
burning the arsenal at Cadiz. But nothing can equal the descrip- 
tion of the folly, confusion, obstinacy, and impudence with which 
the whole of the navy matters on this occasion were managed. 
First of all, Lord Keith insisted on the army landing, being satis- 
fied that the ships could remain so near land as that, between the 
soldiers after they landed and these ships, an uninterrupted com- 
munication could take place. But the experienced naval officers 
positively declared, that if the south wind prevailed, no communi- 


* This extract was sent to Dr. Moore by the Secretary of State. 
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cation whatever could be kept up. Lord Keith was the admiral, 
and, in the impudence of pride, he would not yield his own blun- 
dering opinion, and he persisted in his plan of landing the men. 
The next morning the signal was hoisted for the boats to come and 
receive the men. “ It is not to be described,” says Moore, “ the 
bad arrangement and confusion which attended the assembling of 
the boats.” The result was, that only 3,000, instead of 5,000, 
could be got into the boats, and that these boats were only filled in 
such time as would enable the men to land in the dark. Sir 
Ralph said, he could not think of landing the men under such eir- 
cumstances ; so he begged the landing would be postponed until 
the morning. This was agreed to by Lord Keith. 

Now, what shall we think of this same Lord Keith, when we 
hear from Moore that during the night, the said lord sent a com- 
munication to Sir Ralph to tell him that it was dangerous to anchor 
on the coast, and in point of fact the wind did so change the very 
next morning, as that if Sir Ralph had not stopped the landing 
of the men the day before, the whole of the 3,000, would have 
been massacred on the land, without the possibility of a single boat 
being able to carry succours to these soldiers. What a series of 
reflections arises from the contemplation of such facts as these. It 
was only a few pages ago, that we saw the loss of an island result- 
ing from the ill humour of a fellow, clothed with a little brief autho- 
rity, and here we find an English admiral, out of the sheerest spirit 
of perverse obstinacy, ready to consign 3,000 of the bravest saldiers 
on earth to an ignominious death. 

From this affair, in which Moore says, ‘‘ the army cut so ridicu- 
lous a figure,” he proceeded with Sir Ralph Abercrombie to Egypt. 
The history of this campaign is perhaps the best known of any of 
the detached warlike engagements of Great Britain, so that we are 
scarcely at liberty to enter into any of the particulars here detailed. 
We shall, however, add a short passage or two written by Moore in 
his journal respecting Sir Ralph Abercrombie. It may not be un- 


necessary to state, that Moore himself was wounded in the same 
battle. ) 


«« «Sir Ralph received a shot in the thigh, but remained in the field, 
until the action was over, and was then conveyed to the Foudroyant. 
Amongst the last shots which were fired, a ball killed the horse Major 
Honeyman had lent me. The wound in my leg, which I received in the 
beginning of the action, had become painful and stiff towards nine o’clock, 
when the affair ended. 

«« «Sir Ralph had always been accused of exposing his person too much; 
I never knew him carry this so far as in this action. When it was so 
dark that I could scarcely distinguish, I saw him close in the rear of the 
42nd regiment, without any of his family. He was afterwards joined by 
General Hope. When the French cavalry charged us the second time, 
and our men were disordered, I called and waved with my hand to him to 
retire, but he was instantly surrounded by the hussars. He received a 
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cut from a sabre in the breast, which pierced through his clothes, but only 
grazed the flesh. He must have been taken or killed, if a soldier had not 
shot the hussar.’ 

‘« Either before or after this encounter, Sir Ralph received a shot in the 
thigh which he concealed, and remained on the field till the battle was 
won; then growing faint from loss of blood, he was conveyed on board 
Lord Keith’s ship. Moore being taken into another ship, on account of 
his own wound, never again saw his friend, who in a few days expired. 
On the day following this mournful event, Moore, when suffering from 
grief and pain, wrote in his journal as follows :-— 

“ «Sir Ralph was a truly upright, honourable, and judicious man; his 
great sagacity, which had been pointed all his life to military matters, 
made him an excellent officer. The disadvantage he laboured under was 
being extremely short sighted. He, therefore, stood in need of good 
executive Generals under him, It was impossible, knowing him as I did, 
not to have the greatest respect and friendship for him. He had ever 
treated me with marked kindness. The only consolation I feel is, that 
his death has been nearly that which he himself wished ; and his country, 
grateful to his memory, will hand down his name to posterity with the 
admiration it deserves.’ ”—vol. 1. pp. 302—305. 


Peace was shortly afterwards proclaimed, and Moore returned 
once more tohis family. Buonaparte’s arrangements at Boulogne 
for the intended invasion of England, gathered together the whole 
of our military resources on the coast in that direction, and the 
superintendance was given to Moore. An account is next given of 
the part he took in an expedition to Ferrol, in the transactions in 
Sicily, and finally, in the Peninsular war. Previously, however, to 
these last expeditions, he received the order of the Bath and 
the Knighthood. The station which was assigned to Sir John 
Moore in the expedition to Portugal, did not appear to satisfy him, 
and he candidly told the ministers that such was the case. As an 
illustration of his firmness and honesty of character, we give the 
account of his interview with Lord Castlereagh :— 


“It was indirectly notified to Sir John Moore, that after commanding 
in chief in Sicily and Sweden, he was now to be placed subordinate to two 
officers, the first of whom had never served in the field as a general. 
This degradation was unexpected; and though he determined not to re- 
fuse going upon the service of his country when required, yet, having a 
lofty mind, he would not disguise his sentiments of this indignity. He 
spoke as follows :—‘ My Lord, a post-chaise is at my door, and upon 
leaving this, I shall proceed to Portsmouth to join the troops. It may 
perhaps be my lot never to see your Lordship again, (this prophecy was 
fulfilled:) I therefore think it right to express to you my feelings of the 
unhandsome treatment I have received.’ - 

«Lord Castlereagh broke in, saying, ‘I am not sensible of what treat- 
ment you allude to.’ 

« Sir John continued to this effect: ‘ Since my arrival from the Downs, 
if I had’ been an ensign, I could hardly have been treated with less cere- 
mony. It is only by inference that I know how I am to be employed; 
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for your Lordship has never told me in plain terms that I am appointed to 
serve in an army under Sir Hew Dalrymple. And coming from a chief 
command, if it was intended to employ me in an inferior station, I might 
expect that something explanatory should be said. 

‘“* You have told me that my conduct in Sweden was approved of, but 
from your conduct I should have concluded the reverse. 

‘« «His Majesty’s ministers have a right to employ what officers they 
please ; and had they on this occasion given the command to the youngest 
General in the army, I should neither have felt nor expressed that the least 
injury was done tome. But I have a right, in common with all officers 
who have served zealously, to expect to be treated with attention, and 


when employment is offered, that some regard should be paid to my 
former services.’ 


‘‘ Lord Castlereagh said little in reply, but that he was not sensible of 
having given him any cause of complaint.’’—vol. ii. pp. 104—106. 


However, after Moore had gone out to Portugal, the wily Castle- 
reagh seems to have felt that he ill treated that officer, ee there is 
no doubt that it was in an effort to appease Sir John’s indignation, 
that the minister sent out an order for the appointment of Moore to 
the chief command of an army to be employed in Spain. Accom- 
panying these dispatches, was a private communication from Lord 
Castlereagh addressed to Sir John, in which the minister expressed 
great esteem, &c. for him, and begged him to write confidentially 
on subjects connected with his command. 

It would be quite superfluous in us to go over the history of the 
Spanish campaign in which Sir John Moore was engaged ; nor 
shall we even touch on the celebrated retreat of Corunna. The 
whole of the details in the most authentic form, have been already 
before the public, and few are now unacquainted with them. We 
cannot however part with these volumes, without giving the reader 
an opportunity of sharing with us the melancholy pleasure of con- 
templating this illustrious man in his last moments—It appears, that 
in the fiercest part of the battle, Sir Henry Hardinge rode up to 
Moore, to tell him that the guards were coming up. 


«‘ As he spoke, Sir John Moore was struck to the ground by a cannon 
ball, which lacerated his left shoulder and chest. 

“He had half-raised himself, when Hardinge having dismounted, 
caught his hand: and the General grasped him strongly, and gazed with 
anxiety at the Highlanders, who were fighting courageously: and when 
Hardinge said, ‘ they are advancing,’ his countenance lightened. 

‘Colonel Graham now came up, and imagined, from the composure of 
the General’s features, that he had only fallen accidentally, until he saw 
blood welling from his wound. Shocked at the sight, he rode off for 
surgeons. Hardinge tried in vain to stop the effusion of blood with his 
sash: then, by the help of some Highlanders and Guardsmen, he placed 
the General upon a blanket. In lifting him, his sword became entangled, 
and Hardinge endeavoured to unbuckle the bélt to take it off; when he 
said with soldierly feelings, ‘It is as well as it is; I had rather it should 
‘go out of the field with ine.’ 
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Sir Henry seeing that his friend began to hope, concluded that 
the wound was not mortal, and expressed himself to that effect. 


But 


‘« Sir John turned his head, and cast his eyes steadily on the wounded 
part, and then replied, ‘No, Hardinge, I feel that to be impossible. 
You need not go with me; report to General Hope, that I am wounded 
and carried to the rear.’ He was then raised from the ground by a High- 
land serjeant and three soldiers, and slowly conveyed towards Corunna.”— 

‘The soldiers had not carried Sir John Moore far, when two surgeons 
came running to his aid. They had been employed in dressing the shat- 
tered arm of Sir David Baird; who, hearing of the disaster which had 
occurred to the commander, generously ordered them to desist and hasten 
to give him help. But Moore, who was bleeding fast, said to them, ‘ You 
can be of no service to me: go to the wounded soldiers, to whom you may 
be useful ;’ and he ordered the bearers to move on. But as they proceeded, 
he repeatedly made them turn round to view the battle, and to listen to 
the firing ; the sound of which, becoming gradually fainter, indicated that 
the French were retreating. 

‘* Before he reached Corunna, it was almost dark, and Colonel Anderson 
met him; who, seeing his general borne from the field of battle for the 
third and last time, and steeped in blood, became speechless with anguish. 
Moore pressed his hand, and said in a low tone; ‘ Anderson, don’t leave 
me.’ As he was carried into the house, his faithful servant Francois came 
out, and stood aghast with horror: but his master, to console him, said 
smiling, ‘my friend, this is nothing.’ ’’—vol. ii. pp. 225, 226. 

‘‘He then continued, ‘I have made my will, and have remembered my 
servants. Colborne has my will, and all my papers.’ As he spoke these 
words, Major Colborne, his military secretary, entered the room. He 
addressed him with his wonted kindness; then, turning to Anderson, 
said, ‘Remember you go to Willoughby Gordon, and tell him it is my 
request, and that I expect he will give a Lieutenant-Colonelcy to Major 
Colborne ;—he has been long with me—and I know him to be most 
worthy of it.’ 

‘‘ He then asked the Major, who had come last from the field, ‘ Have 
the French been beaten?’ He assured him they had on every point. ‘It’s 
a great satisfaction, he said, ‘for me to know that we have beat the 
French. Is Paget in the room?’ On being told he was not, he resumed, 
‘Remember me to him; he is a fine fellow.’ 

‘«‘ Though visibly sinking, he then said, ‘I feel myself so strong 
I shall be long dying. It’s great uneasiness it’s great pain !’—— 

«« «Everything Francois says is right.—I have great confidence in him.’ 
He thanked the surgeons for their attendance. ‘Then seeing Captains 
Percy and Stanhope, two of his aides-de-camp, enter, he spoke to them 
kindly, and repeated to them the question, ‘ If all his aides-de-camp were 
safe ;’ and was pleased on being told they were. 

« After a pause, Stanhope caught his eye, and he said to him, ‘ Stanhope! 
remember me to your sister.’ He then became silent. Death, undreaded, 
approached ; and the spirit departed; leaving the bleeding body an obla- 
tion offered up to his country.’’—vol. ii. pp. 228—230. 
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A considerable number of letters by Sir John are added, all con- 
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taining accumulated evidence of the goodness of his heart, and the 
soundness of his judgment. 

With respect to the execution of this work, we can state with 
great truth, that it confers the highest credit on the writer by the 
lucid arrangement, the strict adherence to truth, and the good taste 
by which the work is characterized. 





Art. IX.—Gleanings in Natural History. Second Series. To which are 
added some Extracts from the Unpublished MSS. of the late Mr. White, 
of Selborne. 1 Vol. By Epwarp Jzssz, Esq.,; Surveyor of His 
Majesty’s Parks. London: Murray. 1834. 


Mr. Jessr deserves a great deal of credit, at all events, for the zeal 
which he exhibits in the cultivation of Natural History. We are 
very glad to find that he has participated so far of the encourage- 
ment of the public, as to have received a stimulus to his labours ; 
otherwise, we are fearful, that the present very interesting volume 
would have never reached the light. There is a great variety in 
the subjects forming the contents of this volume. Mr. Jesse does 
not confine his attention to one order, or one class of the kingdom 
of nature, but with equal justice, appreciates the phenomena of all. 

We can very well fancy the extent of the opportunities which 
Mr. Jesse has at his command for the observation of nature. His 
professional duties lead him into direct contact with the various ob- 
jects of natural history, which are so abundantly to be found in the 
quiet haunts of the royal parks in this country. That rare trees, 
rare birds, and rare animals of various sorts should be found in 
those localities, we should readily infer from the fact, that for ages 
they have been sheltered from the visitations of human beings, and 
that the system of destruction which, in most other places, induces 
the weakest portion of the creation to abandon those positions 
where they find themselves exposed to rude treatment, is never 
practised in the parks. 

The author commences with a few brief remarks on some of the 
birds which most frequent Richmond park. He defends the cuckoo 
from the charge of unnatural conduct in the practise of laying her 
eggs in other bird’s nests. But her reason for doing so, he says, is 
this, that she is one of the largest of the feathered tribes that live 
on insects, and that all her time must be devoted to a search for 
food. Mr. Jesse in speakingof magpies, appears to entertaina very 
curious theory, amounting to no less than this, that birds and other 
animals can measure time, and he mentions several examples of 
birds which seemed to be acquainted with the periodical return of 
Sunday as a day of quietness, and on which no guns were fired. 
He says, that the starling is one of his greatest favourites, because 
there is an oddity about the creature, and also, a great degree of 
sociability and amusing fun in his disposition, accompanied by great 
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restlessness, and yet apparent good humour and good fellowship. 
The carrion crow on the contrary, is an object of dislike to Mr. 
Jesse, who says, that this bird is a decided thief and pilferer. The 
rook however, is a friend to agriculturists, whilst the chief qualifica- 
tions of the raven is to hide things. It has been believed by a 
great number of persons, that woodcocks do not breed in this 
country, but Mr. Jesse states numerous facts which prove the con- 
trary. He says, that magpies as well as cuckoos have the strange 
power of retarding the time for laying their eggs, and that the 
former birds act on this power when, having begun to build their 
nests in December, should that month be mild, they are stopped in 
this work by the severity of the weather. Mr. Jesse relates the 
following account of an ourang outang, which was in the possession 
of a particular friend of his. 


“ On its return from India, the vessel which conveyed the poor little 
ourang to a climate always fatal to its race, stopped some time at the Isle 
of France to take in fresh provisions. ‘The ourang accompanied the 
sailors in their daily visits to the shore, and their calls upon the keepers 
of taverns, and places of a like description. In one of these, kept by an 
old woman who sold coffee, &c., for breakfast, the ourang was accustomed 
to go, unattended, every morning; and by signs, easily interpreted, de- 
mand his usual breakfast, which was duly delivered. The charge was 
scored up to the captain’s account, which he paid before his departure. 

‘There was but one person on board the ship of whom the poor ourang 
seemed at all afraid. ‘This man was the butcher. The ourang had seen 
him kill sheep and oxen in the the exercise of his duty, and most probably 
anticipated from his hands a fate similar to that of his equally dumb, but 
not so intelligent companions. However in order to conciliete the friend- 
ship of this dreaded dispenser of death, he made every advance, although 
it must be owned in a very singular manner. He would, for instance, 
approach him with great caution, examine his hands minutely, finger by 
finger, and finding no weapon, proceed by every little artifice to attract 
his notice. With the rest of the sailors he was on terms of mtimate 
friendship, and no doubt felt himself entitled to all the attendant privi- 
leges, not unfrequently to the annoyance of his companions from whose 
hammocks he took such portions of bedding as he deemed necessary for 
his own comfort, and which he would by no means give up without a 
hard contest. 

‘“ His conduct at table, to which he was familiarly admitted, was deco- 
rous and polite. He soon comprehended the use of knives and forks, but 
preferred a spoon, which he handled with as much ease as any child of 
seven or eight years old. 

“On his arrival in England, he soon began to sicken. During his ill- 
ness he was removed to Bruton Street, where one of his favourities, I 
believe the cook, attended as his nurse. He would raise his head from his 
pillow, turn his eyes on his attendant, with an expression as if entreating 
him to do something for his relief. He would at the same time utter a 
plaintive cry. but he evinced nothing like impatience or ill temper, and was 
compassionated by all who saw him. 
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‘* He lingered on a few days, and gradually grew worse and worse till 


he died, not without the regret of his nurse, and the sympathy of us all.” 
pp. 41, 42. 


Mr. Jesse has paid the greatest attention to the natural history 
of the eel, which, it will be remembered, he stated in his first 
series of “ Gleanings,” was viviparous, or that it brought forth its 
young alive. He found, however, that Mr. Yarrell, an able orni- 
thologist entertained the opinion, that the eel was oviparous, and 
he agreed to take the best method he could of demonstrating the 
truth of his opmions. Mr. Jesse accordingly took care to send 
Mr. Yarrell an eel fresh caught every fortnight, during that por- 
tion of the year during which these fish mature their roe. Mr. 
Yarrell continued his examination, and sometimes he dissected the 
eel in the presence of his friend. In the meantime, Mr. Jesse’s 
inquiries in another quarter, led him to believe, that eels were ovi- 
parous, for he found on close observation, that these animals 
migrated towards brackish water, to deposit their roe. This they 
do from November to the end of January if the weather be favour- 
able, and so well is the course understood, that the Thames fishermen 
always sets their pots or baskets with their mouths directed against 
the stream; the migration is confined to the old eels, the young ones 
without roes being stationary, at certain places, a proof that the ob- 
ject of the migration is connected with the deposit of the roe. All the 
way down to the braekish water, the young eels are found, but when 
arrived there they resume their way back, and Mr. Jesse has 
traced them during their journey from Blackfriar’s Bridge to Chert- 
sey. The instinct which guides them in these excursions is very 
energetic, for even at the locks at Teddington and Hampton, the 
young eels have been seen to ascend the large posts of the flood- 
gates, in order to make their way, when these gates have not been 
for some time opened. Many of the eels die on the post, and it is 
not until a bed of dead eels is formed on them, that the great body 
of the emigrants can pass over the gates. At Bristol, the pheno- 
mena of this instinct are strikingly manifested. ‘The author tells 
us, that 


‘‘ Near that city there isa large pond, immediately adjoining which is a 
stream. On the bank between these two waters a large tree grows, the 
branches of which hang into the pond. By means of these branches, the 
young eels ascend into the tree, and from thence let themselves drop into 
the streams below, thus migrating tu far distant waters, where they in- 
crease in size, and become useful and beneficial to man. A friend of mine 
who was a casual witness of this circumstance, informed me that the tree 
appeared to be quite alive with these little animals. The rapid and un- 
steady motion of the boughs, did not appear to impede their progress.”— 
p- 47. 


The young eels form a very compact column during their ascent, 
and it has been calculated that about 1,800 passes in a minute a 
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given point in a river. Mr. Jesse states, that he has put the young 
eels into spirit for the purpose of killing them, and then preserving 
them. But this he acknowledges was not a good plan, because by 
immersing the eel into water heated to 120 degrees, it will be im- 
mediately put out of all pain. It seems that formerly there was a 
custom amongst the Thames fishermen of keeping a sort of holi- 
day on the day when the young eels first appeared. But we hasten 
to the more interesting subject of the mode of generation prevailing 
amongst the eels. Mr. Yarrell, on concluding his examination of 
the eels, sent Mr. Jesse a, written account of his proceedings and 
of the conclusions to which he came, with respect to the myste- 
rious problem, just mentioned. 

Mr. Yarrell thinks that the notion of the eels being viviparous, 
must have arisen from the circumstance of some parasite worms 
being found in their intestines, which had been mistaken for their 
young. But Aristotle even distinguished these animals as parasites, 
and not the offspring of the eels. Mr. Yarrell, independently of 
the arguments derived from these negative considerations, tells us 
that he distinctly traced the eggs in the roes of several species of 
eel, and that the animal is without any doubt, oviparous. 

Kels make two migrations every year : one to the sea and another 
from it. ‘The one to the sea, seems to be performed by adult eels 
which never return, while the small eels return only. At least, this 
is the notion entertained by most persons who have carefully ob- 
served the migrations. Mr. Yarrell is of opinion, that the adult 
eels in their passage to the sea, is an exercise of choice and not a 
matter of necessity, and. that the parent eels go back as well as the 
young ones. Mr. Yarrell’s exposition of his opinion on this sub- 
ject, is well worthy of consideration. 


‘* All authors agree that eels are extremely averse to cold. There are 
no eels in the arctic regions, none in the rivers of Siberia, the Wolga, the 
Danube, or any of, its tributary streams. It is said that there are no eels 
in the Caspian,or Black Seas; but they abound in the Mediterranean, and 
M. Risso has described eight species in his work on the Natural History 
of the environs of Nice. There is no doubt also that fishes in general, 
and eels more particularly, are able to appreciate even minute alterations 
of temperature in the water they inhabit. The brackish water they seek 
to remain in during the colder months of the year is of a higher tempera- 
ture than that of the pure fresh water of the river, or that of the sea. It 
is a well known law in chemistry, that when two fluids of different 
densities come in contact, the temperature of the mixture is elevated 
for a time in proportion to the difference in density of the two fluids, 
from the mutual penetration and condensation. Such a mixture 1s 
constantly taking place in rivers that runs into the sea, and the tem- 
perature of the mixed water.is accordingly elevated. 1 took the oppor- 
tunity afforded by a visit to Ramsgate in a steam-boat, to ascertain 
the extent of this difference of temperature on the passage in September 
last. The tide was ebbing at London Bridge at.9 a.m. and the tempe- 
rature of the air was 62°, that of the water 59°. As soon as the influ- 
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ence of salt water was perceptible to the taste the temperature increased, 
and before we reached Gravesend it was elevated two degress, namely 61°, 
ascertained by a delicate thermometer placed for a time in buckets full of 
the water drawn up at short intervals. We met the first of the flood tide 
when approaching the Nore, and from thence the temperature of the 
water again declined, though that of the air had advanced considerably. 
When rounding the North Foreland, at four o’clock, we met the strong 
flood-tide from the open channel; the temperature of the pure sea water 
was precisely the same as that of the pure fresh water, viz. 59°, though 
the temperature of the air had advanced 9°, and the thermometer in the 
shade stood at 71°. The mixed water it appeared therefore maintained a 
temperature 2° higher than that of the river or the sea. This elevation 
of temperature in the water of estuaries, and the mouths of rivers, is, I 
have no doubt, one reason why they abound in young fish generally ; 
and in reference to its effects on eels, | may mention, that the large con- 
gers frequently sent to the London market during the winter months I 
have repeatedly ascertained by enquiry were caught near Gravesend.”— 
. 63—65. 
Mr. Yarrell is unable to account for such a phenomenon as that 
of the eel, of all other fishes, being the only one to require brackish 
water for the purpose of spawning, whilst so many sea fishes abso- 
lutely quit the sea for a time to spawn in the fresh water of our 
rivers. The salmon for example, which begins to ascend the rivers 
in September, and being full of milt and roe, they are perfectly 
worthless as food. It is easy to understand why the marine fishes 
come to spawn in the fresh water. The roe of these fishes spread 
on the water, can only obtain the oxygen which is essential to the 
great development of the young fish in fresh water. Hence the old’ 
fishes are driven by instinct, to ascend as high as possible, because 
the nearer the spring, the greater the amount of oxygen in the 
water. Sea fishes cannot live in fresh water, nor fresh water fishes 
in salt water, and hence, when eels go too low down in the mouths 
of rivers, the sea water kills them. But Mr. Yarrell is of opinion, 
that all eels do not go near the sea to spawn, for in the winter- 


time, when, if they went at all, they must be absent from rivers: 


high up, they are actually found and used for food in some towns. 
But, indeed, there is no doubt, that eels breed in ponds and 
rivers too, 

Mr. Yarrell thinks that eels pass the cold months of winter in a 
state of torpidity, with little or no necessity for food ; and a friend 
in the country has written to him on’ this subject, as follows :— 


«The season when the greatest quantity of eels are taken in this har- 
bour, and its rivers, is in winter, when they congregate in immense masses 
in the mud. ‘I have seen half a cwt. of eels of various sizes, from one 
pound weight to six, taken with a spear, in January, froma space not ex- 
ceeding six feet by twelve.’ From another letter, dated January 20th, 


‘three men with spears took three cwt. of eels on the same spot yesterday’ 
in half an hour. not one of which was less than two pounds weight, and’ 


many of five: the space in which this mass of eels lay was not more than 
about a square rod.’ ””—p. 72. 
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Mr. Yarrell mentions that there are two species of eels which are 
distinguished from each other by the nose, the one being broad 
and the other acute; he also speaks of some other species, and 


as the division is new, we shall give the description in his own 
words :— 


‘“‘ Besides these two species, which are at once distinguished by the dif- 
ference in the breadth of the nose, the eel you have sent me obtained from 
the river Avon in Hampshire, is also distinct from either. In the compa- 
rative breadth of the nose it most resembles'the sharp nosed silver eel, and 
has an elongated depression extending from the anterior edge of the upper 
jaw to the forehead; the tubular openings of the nostrils are much longer, 
and the mucous pores about the lips larger and much more conspicuous ; 
the pectoral fins, the commencement of the dorsal fin, and the vent, are 
each placed nearer the head than in either of our fresh water eels. The 
general colour, olive green above, inclining to yellow on the sides, and 
passing into silvery white beneath. Having prepared skeletons of the 
eels, I find the bones of this new species differ from those of the other 
eels in one very remarkable particular. The first five cervical vertebree 
are smooth and round, entirely destitute of superior or lateral spinous 
processes, both of which are possessed by the other fresh water eels; with 
this exception the skeleton most resembles that of the sharp nosed eel, 
but is somewhat stronger, and particularly so in the processes of the other 
vertebre generally. ‘This Hampshire eel differs also from the other eels in 
its habit of roving and feeding during the day, which the other eels do 
not, seldom moving or taking food except during the night, and even then 
refusing a bait if the moon shines bright. ‘The new species is considered 
excellent as an article of food, and of a superior flavour to other eels; they 
do not however attain a large size, seldom exceeding half a pound in 
weight, and are known by the term snigs. 

‘“‘ The largest broad nosed eel I have seen weighed five pounds. I have 
ascertained that this species exists in the Surrey canal, the Thames, Lea 
river, and Stortford navigation canal, and also in Cambridgeshire, and 
Dorsetshire. 

“They are usually called grigs by fishermen and dealers in fish; the 
former distinguish them readily when fishing at night, by their more soft 
and unctuous feel under the hand. 

‘“‘ The sharp nosed silver eel sometimes attains avery large size. I saw 
at Cambridge the preserved skins of two which weighed together fifty 
pounds, the heaviest twenty-seven pounds, the second twenty-three pounds. 
They were taken on draining a fen-dyke near that place. 

‘‘ From these detailed observations, I think we are entitled to conclude 
that eels are oviparous, and that their descent to the brackish water, how- 


ever general, is not absolutely necessary either for the preservation of old 
eels, or the production of young ones.”—pp. 75—77. 


My. Jesse after allowing an ample space, (not more ample than 
was deserved) to Mr. Yarrell’s paper on eels, proceeds with his 
own gleanings, entering, in the first place, into a very full and 
detailed account of the swallow tribe. ‘he martins, he says, are 
the least active of the trib, and breed the latest. When swallows 
are about to emigrate they take two or three flights to some height 
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in the air, and then return. But when about to take their. final 
departure, they wheel round and round in the air, mounting every 
moment still higher, till they are lost to our view from below. A 
gentleman who had paid great attention to this tribe, told Mr. Jesse 
that before swallows and martins emigrate, they make a small 
deposit of flies in a vacuum under each of their wings, and that the 
insects are fixed there by means of the same sort of glue which 
they use in the formation of their nests. These flies were said to 
form the materials of food for the swallows during their long 
journies. 

Another friend, a clergyman, informed Mr. Jesse that when he 
lived at Tenstone Delamere, in Herefordshire, he was very fond of 
encouraging swallows to build their nests about him. The parish 
contained several hop grounds, and the clergyman had a plantation 
of his own. The swallows built their nests on almost every estate, 
but in process of time they were fired upon, and their nests violated, 
which induced the swallows to assemble exclusively about the abode. 
He found that in one season afterwards, whilst all the farms of 
hops were utterly destroyed by insects, his hop crop was in a most 
luxurious condition, owing to the service rendered by the swallows. 
It is very curious, that the belief in the migration of swallows is 
only of recent origin. Dr. Johnson thought that the swallows 
every year got together, and then forming one huge heap throw 
themselves into the water, and lie at the bottom during winter. It 
is likewise remarkable, that White, of Selborne, never abandonedthe 
idea that swallows hid themselves during winter. Mr. Jesse thinks, 
that the swallows have a leader in their emigrations. A very 
agreeable and interesting, though brief, section of the work is next 
devoted to the description of two or three old oaks in Windsor 
Forest, and accounts of Queen Adelaide’s cottage, Virginia Water, 
&c. are added. 

Mr. Jesse mentions some curious facts about fishes. Young 
fish he says, always keep to shallow water, and why? Because, if in 
deep water, they would be momentarily exposed to the voracity of 
the large fishes ; but as these minute creatures increase in size, 
they descend gradually to deeper waters, and then they are compa- 
ratively better able to protect themselves. The bleaks, which are 
very abundant at Battersea, are infested by a small parasitical 
worm, the mischievous presence of which, the bleaks manifest by 
the very uneasy manner in which they are seen to present them- 
selves on the surface of the river at the place just mentioned. But 
what is most singular is, that the bleaks which are found above 
Putney Bridge, never are infested with these worms, and it would 
seem, that the cause of the difference is, that the Battersea fish are 
more in the neighbourhood of the muddy deposit of the Thames. 
Chad are met with in the river, but never above Kew, the principal 
places for their habitation in the river, being the parts correspond- 
ing with the positions of Battersea and Wandsworth. 
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Mr. Jesse, in his first. series, had mentioned the surprising pheno- 
menon te be: found in the sudden development of seeds, after having 
remained many years dormant. He returns now to the subject, and 
relates a case, which in the most extraordinary manner, illustrates 
the truth of his views: he says that it has been long observed, 
that “ in some meadows in Kingston-upon- Thames, 


“contiguous to the middle Mill in that Town, there had constantly ap- 
peared in these grounds for the last thirty years, a vast quantity of young 
and very small tendril shoots, having all the appearance and characteristics 
of the vine in miniature. 

“ This fact excited the notice and attention of my friend Dr. W. R. who 
at first was greatly disposed to attribute their existence to the probability 
of the fields having been, in former ages, the site of the vineyards, so well 
and generally known to have abounded in the neighbourhood of every 
town and place of repute in this country, and whose climate. appears to 
have. undergone so great a change in these latter days; this opinion was 
still strengthened for a time, by my friend taking up one of the tendrils 
and carefully planting it in a good soil against a wall of genial aspect, 
and rearing a flourishing vine bearing the true Claret grape with its deep 
red juicc, so little cultivated or adapted to the present state of our colder 
clime. On prosecuting, however, this interesting enquiry, it was ulti- 
mately discovered that the owner of these lands had for a number of 
years been in the constant habit of making Raisin wine, and that after the 
usual: fermenting process of the fruit had been brought to a termination, 
the husks, sgeps, and stalks, were thrown en masse upon the dung-heap, 
which at length found its way as a coating of manure to the fields in 
question ; thus depositing the germ of these foreign vines, whose vital 
principles had not been destroyed by the several stages they had under- 
gone, not even by that last and most fearful action, the process of fer- 
mentation.” —p. 136. 


Mr. Jesse notices: the artfulness of some birds, such as the corn- 

crake, which will simulate death in the most complete manner so as 
to deceive the unskilful. Many insects practise a similar deception, 
and he says that he himself has had experience of it in the sea 
mouse. 
' We come-now to a part of this interesting volume, in which we 
find some extracts from the unpublished manuscripts of Mr. White, 
of Selborne. Mr. Jesse gives a fac-simile of the hand-writing of 
this most interesting naturalist, and which represents some entries 
made by him in a meteorological table. ‘The extracts selected by 
Mr. Jesse from this manuscript, do not relate exclusively to Natu- 
ral’ History, but they enter into details connected with the domestic 
concerns of Mr. White. Perhaps these extracts are not the less 
attractive and instructive on that account. We shall give one or 
two extracts from this Journal, just as specimens of the style in 
which they are written. 


‘A very intelligent clergyman assured me, that hearing, while he was 
a young student at the University of Oxford, of toads being’ found alive 
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in blocks of stone and solid, bodies of trees, he one long vacation took a 
toad, and put it in a garden-pot, and laying a tile over the mouth of the 
pot, buried it five feet deep in his father’s garden. In about thirteen 
months he dug up the imprisoned reptile and found it alive and well, and 
considerably grown. He buried it again as at the first, and on a second 
visit at about the same period of time found it circumstanced as before. 
He then deposited the pot as formerly a third time, only laying the tile so 
as not quite to cover the whole of its mouth: but when he came to 
examine it again next year, the toad was gone. He each time trod the 
earth down very hard over the pot.”—p. 155. 

‘The sweet peal of bells at Farnham, heard up the vale of a still even- 
ing, is a pleasing circumstance belonging to this situation, not only as 
occasioning agreeable associations in the mind and remembrance of the 
days of my youth, when I once resided in the town, but also by bringing 
to one’s recollection many beautiful passages from the poets respect- 
ing this tunable and manly amusement, for which this island is so 
remarkable.” —p. 156. 

“The squirrel, the field-mouse, and the bird called a Nuthatch, (sitta 
europa) live much on nuts, which they open each in a different manner. 
The first splits the shell in two with his long fore teeth, as a man does 
with his knife: the second drills a small round regular hole in the side of 
the nut: while the last picks an irregular hole with its bill. This bird 
fixes the nut in some chink or crevice, as it were in a vice, before he at- 
tempts to open it, The space behind my alcove is covered with the shells 
of nuts which the bird had bored after he had fixed them in the corners 
of the cornice of that edifice,”—p. 164. 


Mr. White, in various Journals or Diaries; which. he left, makes; 
very frequent mention, of a; tortoise, which he: kept for a long time. 
As a proof of his playful disposition, Mr. Jesse presents us wath, the 
copy of a letter written by Mr. White, and which, purports. to be 
addressed by the Tortoise to, Miss. Hecky Mulso. The. chief 
amusement is the very humorous way in which the tortoise tells 
the history. of his birth, relations, and the chief events of his, life ; 
amongst which he complains bitterly of the master, with whom he 
resided at the date of the letter, and whom the tortoise designates 


as a naturalist. 


‘For you must know, my master is what men call a naturalist ; and 
much visited by people of that turn, who often, put him on whimsical ex- 
periments, such as feeling my pulse, putting me in a tub of water to try 
if I can swim, &c.; and twice in the year I am carried to the grocer’s to 
be weighed, that it may be seen how much I wasted during the months 
of my abstinence, and how much I gained by feasting in. the summer. 
Upon these occasions I am placed in the scale upon my back where I 
sprawl about to the great diversion of the shopkeeper’s children. These 
matters displease me; but there is another that much hurts my pride; I: 
mean the contempt shewn for my understanding, which these Lords of: the: 
creation are very apt to discover, thinking that nobody knows any thing 
but themselves. I heard my master say that he expected. that:1 should, 
some day tumble down the ha, ha, whereas I would haye him to know 
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that I can discern a precipice from plain ground as well as himself.” 
—p. 201. 


Mr. Jesse adds some notes on the months, written by Mr. 
White, but they contain little that is new or interesting. He then 
proceeds to his own chosen themes, and presents us with some very 
striking anecdotes of canine sagacity and affection. Some good 
stories follow, respecting the imitative powers of parrots, magpies, 
and jays ; also, on the affection of birds to their young. A very 
curious series of observations is also given on the natural dispo- 
sitions of the ferret, and a fine scene is described, in which the lat- 
ter animal and a rat are placed together in the same room. 

We have been greatly delighted with the amiable and benevolent 
spirit which marks these pages. Such a work as this, is the true 
medium whereby that amelioration of society may be accomplished, 
which is necessary to the humane treatment of animals, and with 


this conviction, we sincerely hope that its perusal may be uni- 
versal. 





Art. X.—Character, Object, and Effects of Trade’s Unions ; with some Re- 
marks on the Law concerning them. London: Ridgway. 1834. 


Tus is a very extraordinary exposition and must command the 
deepest attention of the public. The information which the 
pamphlet contains is principally drawn from private communications 
given by manufacturers who have suffered from the combinations of 
the operatives, and who have been under the necessity of suppress- 
ing their names out of an apprehension of the annoyances. 

It appears that by far the most powerful and influential, and the 
best organised Union in the kingdom, is that of the working cotton 
spinners. This union has subsisted now for thirty years and more, 
and it comprehends the spinners of England, Ireland and Scotland. 
The working of this union is perfectly tremendous, although it has 
not hitherto been at all explained to the public. Every town and 
every village where spinners reside, sends its representative, chosen 
by the majority, and these representatives actually meet and form a 
parliament. ‘This is an actual legislature, because it levies taxes, it 
passes laws, it actually prints its speeches and other proceedings, 
and in fine, performs all the functions of the three branches of the 
legislature. ‘Tyhe meetings are but few in the year, because they 
must take place in some central locality which must impose ex- 
pense and loss of time on the members. The Isle of Man and 
Mambester are the principal places where this parliament holds its 
sittings : at most, only two meetings take place annually, and the 
duration of the session is generally limited to four or five days. At 
the meeting, the representatives always bear the title of the place 
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which they represent, thus approximating still more closely to the 
character of the political parliament. 

The spinners form no more than about the one-tenth of the 
whole of the operatives working in a cotton mill, and yet they 
command and influence the whole body, precisely as the Shah of 
Persia governs his subjects. How is this accounted for? Very 
easily indeed, for the spinners have to supply with their proper com- 
modity the rest of the establishment, and when they chose to stop 
the supply, there is nothing for the other hands to do. Hence they 
have the same controul over the machinery, which is operated upon 
by a distinct agency, just as the bellows-blower of an organ has 
over the musician. Such then is the state of the case ; nine-tenths 
of a given community are capable of being turned out of employ- 
ment at a given moment, by a tenth of their own body. The his- 
tory of the various strikes as they are called, shew that they owe 
their origin to the influence of the Union, and {the enormous guilt 
and calamities flowing from them, form a criterion of the mischief 
which the Union 1s calculated to create. They have always con- 
siderable funds: some years ago, those funds amounted to 20,000/. : 
with this they support their officers, and many also who are out of 
work. Although the amount of the funds may be somewhat exag- 
gerated, still it must be the case, that a considerable amount is 
accumulated, inasmuch 


“as the weekly subscriptions are constantly going on, and indeed one of 
the delegates acknowledged to the writer of these lines, that he had in 
his own person often collected 300/. on a Saturday night. Besides the 
support of their secretaries, delegates, and other incidental expenses, 
weekly payments to spinners out of work, and for whom there is not 
sufficient employment, form a constant drain on their funds. The con- 
tributions levied by order on those in work are different at different 
times, varying from 4d. or 6d., to 5s. or 6s. weekly, but some have been 
known spontaneously to bestow their guineas. The sums are fixed by 
the Committee, and the decision is always printed on a scrap of paper, a 
copy of which is sent to each of the members, and serves for a pass-ticket 
when they attend their meetings.’’—pp. 24, 25. 


The members, however, are constantly falling into arrears of their 
subscriptions, and according to the rules, this non-payment is a 
sufficient cause for withholding support from the non-payers. But 
support being withheld, obliges the operative to take any wages 
which may be offered him : an event whick strikes at once at the root 
of the whole system for which the Union was kept up. Hence, the 
law against non-payers must be occasionally relaxed, and this proves 
a source of considerable embarrassment to the funds. 

Here then we have a phenomenon of a moral nature in as visible 
action, such as never in the whole history of mankind was found to 
exist before ; here is a new sort of power sprung up, which has 
bowed down to the earth by its authority the most extensive manu- 
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facture in the world ; and further, its influence has kept thousands 
out of employment for half a-year at a time. Perhaps there could 
not be contrived a machine more ingeniously arranged to answer all 
the proudest hopes of the manufacturing classes, and still how un- 
conquerable does it leave the eternal laws of nature. Wages have 
been kept up by the Union: there is no doubt whatever that 30s. 
a week would not now be the sum received by a cotton spinner, 
were it not for the Union. What has been the effect? Why, mul- 
titudes have been attracted to it, and many turned spinners, who, 
under other circumstances, would have gone to work at agriculture. 
Now, what again, is the effect of this second process? It 1s simply 
this, that more candidates apply for work than there is work for 
them ; and in order to prevent those out of work from lowering 
wages in this extremity, the Union is obliged to support the super- 
fluous candidates. Here then is a sea of expense, into which the 
ill-fated bark of the Union has plunged. What have they done 
in contemplating this blunder ? 


“The Union calculated, that had the Ten-hour Bill passed, and all the 
present factories worked one-sixth less time, one-sixth more mills would 
have been built to supply the deficient production. The effect of this, as 
they fancied, would have been to cause a fresh demand for workmen ; 
and hence, those out of employ would have been prevented from draining 
the pockets of those now in work, which would render their wages really 
as well as nominally high. Here we have the secret source of nine- 
tenths of the clamour for the Ten-hour Factory Bill, and we assert, with 
the most unlimited confidence in the accuracy of our statement, that the 
advocacy of that Bill among the workmen, was neither more nor less 
than a trick to raise wages—a trick, too, of the clumsiest description ; 
since it is quite plain, that no legislative enactment, whether of ten or 


any other number of hours could possibly save it from signal failure.”— 
p. 29. 


But such miscalculations, such fatal blunders are not confined to 
the cotton manufacturers, but are also manifested to an extreme de- 
gree amongst the workmen of the building trades. The Union of 
building trades burst forth in the last year, almost for the first 
time, with any great degree of energy. At Manchester and its 
neighbourhood, they commenced their operations, by requiring 
from master builders a pledge, that they should at once give up an 
old practice of late years introduced, and which is thus described. 
A master in some single department of the building trade, enters 
into a contract with an employer, and engages to supply to that 
employer the whole of the materials for the prepared fabric, of 
whatever kind. It came to pass, that instead of the masters being 
called on by the public, the latter found another sort of character 
which it was more disposed to employ. This character was a sort 
of middle man, or agent who contracted for the whole building, and 
a system obviously arose whereby an amount of profit on the 
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building was absorbed by an interesting party which had no busi- 
ness whatever in interfering with the profits that should come to 
the workman. Now the public adopted this mode, as obviously 
the most convenient, as offering more security that the work would 
be well accomplished, and no useless expense incurred. Still the 
masters, on receiving the requisition just mentioned from the work- 
men, agreed to abandon the system. But the masters had, in an 
evil hour, surrendered that strong hold: those who were accommo- 
dated with a bare inch insisted upon having the whole, and the 
spoiled children of indulgence now tyranically demand of the 
masters to be thus humble slaves in all the little speculations to 
which the latter might devote themselves. The workman laid 
down rules for the equalization of wages ;_ they limited the number 
of the master’s apprentices—marked out the extent of the machi- 
nery they were to be allowed to make use of. Then they tell the 
humiliated masters, not by oral means, but by a documentary me- 
dium, that those ‘ masters who presumed to disobey the laws,” 


(which they say in express terms are like those of the Medes and 
Persians, unalterable). 


‘“‘ were either obliged to submit to the fine, arbitrarily imposed upon them 
by the Union, or an edict was issued by that body to the workmen of any 
‘refractory master :’? the consequence of which was, that he found himself 


at once deserted by his journeymen, and of course unable to complete the 
contracts and other work then in progress.’’—p. 32. 


But that such threats were not unmeaning, is at once evidenced 
by the following facts :— 


“Mr. Leatham, a master mason, at Liverpool, having discharged a 
workman from his employ, the Committee of the Union suspected that he 
had done so with a view of punishing the man for his supposed activity in 
managing the affairs of the combination. They accordingly sent him a 
letter, ordering him to appear before the Committee the same evening, and 
to give up the name of the person who had communicated to him the in- 
formation respecting the part his discharged workman had taken in the 
Union, and declaring that the whole of his men should instantly cease 
working, if he refused obedience to this order. Mr. Leatham returned 
for answer, that the reason imputed to him for turning away the man, 
was wholly untrue; but this was deemed unsatisfactory by the Com- 
mittee, and the next day he was left without a single workman. Messrs. 
Patteson, master masons, at Manchester, discharged a couple of men be- 
cause they had refused to work at a building, at which bricklayers not 
belonging to the Union were employed. ‘They received in consequence a 
long remonstrance from the Society, from which the following is an 
extract :—‘It is considered that your conduct towards Robinson and 
Whittaker, (the men in question) is quite inconsistent, and to be brief, 
unless you take them again into your employ, on Saturday 8th inst, at 
one o’clock, all your hands will withdraw themselves on that night from 
your service, and so remain until you do reinstate the above-mentioned R. 
and W. And further, that each and every one in such strike shall be 
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paid by you the sum of four shillings per day for every day you refuse to 
comply.’ Messrs. Patteson of course refused to comply with this order, 
and the ensuing day every Unionist in their employ left them.”—pp. 32, 33. 


This example was followed by other Unions, and the painters 
had the audacity to publish a declaration to the following effect :— 
“We have come to one unanimous determination not to work for 
any gentleman at any job whatever who finds his own: materials, 
or does not employ a regular master in the trade to find the same.” 
As an example of the lofty stile in which the high behests of. the 
Unions are dictated, we mention one case in which a remonstrance 
concluded in these terms :—‘‘ We consider, that as you have not 
treated us with the deference you ought to have done, we consider 
you highly culpable, and deserve to be chastised.” ‘This conduct 
was perfectly intolerable, and the masters in the different branches 
of trade made up their minds to employ no one belonging to a 
trade union. The result was a complete suspensioa of all opera- 
tions: thus the consumption of bricks at Liverpool was at one time 
reduced by this state of things to an amount of 20,000 a week. 
whereas up to that moment the consumption had been one million 
a week! But the spirit of the Lancaster builders was caught by 
the whole of the builders of England, who formed a general union ; 
a scheme of representative. 


“A scheme of the representative government was accordingly drawn 
up, members were chosen in the different counties, and in September 
last, the inhabitants of Manchester were astonished by the holding of a 
Builders’ Parliament in their town. But little secrecy was observed in 
their proceedings, and they seemed even to court attention; two hundred 
and seventy-five delegates, representing, as they declared, a constituency 
exceeding thirty thousand, walked arm in arm through the streets, when 
they went to open the session. Their dress and mode of living, both of 
the best description, displayed the resources of the body; but the neces- 
sary expenses which were incurred in paying salaries to the members, 
and for other purposes, amounting, as we are informed, to 3,000/. have 
considerably cooled their zeal for repeating this absurd experiment, and 


the folly of a Builders’ Parliament has probably been enacted for the first 
and last time.’ —pp. 37, 38. 


But the madness of the people, or rather of the delegates, did 
not end here, for they passed a resolution declaring the necessity of 
establishing a central body to which the members should pay 
allegiance ; they ultimately proposed to found a guildhall with 
apartments for public meetings and other purposes, and here a 
government, with all due regal forms, was to be set up. The site 
chosen was Birmingham, as being the most central, and the com- 


mencement of the design took place on the 5th December last. 
It appears 


“On that day, deputations from the different divisions of the Build- 
ing Trades marched in procession, accompanied by banners and music, 
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through the streets of the great northern workshop, and preceeded to lay 
the first stone of an edifice, whose grandeur on paper shewed the expecta- 
tions they entertained of their future greatness. The design is truly 
magnificent; the first floor contains a room for public meetings, whose 
dimensions are 78 feet long by 30 feet wide, and 24 feet high, and on 
whose adornment all the efforts of the painter’s and carver’s art are to 
be lavished. The other parts of the building are appropriated to rooms 
for committees, schools, and lectures, and such labourers as are unem- 


ployed in consequence of strikes are engaged in relays for the execution 
of the work.”’—p. 39. 


The Lancashire strike just mentioned continued for six months, 
and the Union was then beaten outright ; it could no longer stand 
out the claims of the idle workmen, and the latter went upon their 
knees to the employers, expressing their willingness to work on any 
terms. Look at their situation then after six months; they ob- 
tamed as much as 18,000/. from the Union in the way of allow- 
ance; but even this sum gave to each only one fourth as much as 
he could have actually obtained from his employer, so that the 
number of the population who were engaged in the strike were the 
worse for their folly to an extent that is exactly measured by the 
loss of to them of 72,0002. But even at the time when reflection 
showed them their folly, the state of things produced by their 
conduct rendered that new state far more unfavourable than their 
old condition previous to the strike. ‘Their refusal to work when 
the work was ready, and therefore the buildings were stopped, or 
some fresh labourers were brought from a distance; their hopes 
were also still more limited in consequence of the necessity there 
was in getting substitutes in machinery for to supply the place of 
labour. In fact, every sort of obstruction to them was accumula- 
ted and increased vastly the misery of their condition. Again they 
themselves contributed not a little directly to remove the grounds of 
hope from the building operatives, for during the long period of 
idleness they had contracted the worst habits, leading to all kinds 
of immorality, and now poverty and desolation stared them in the 
face. It is to be hoped that the experience of this strike will have 
its beneficial effect. Before parting with the builders, we must give 
a copy of their oath, for the purpose of showing how much the 
weakness of human sensibility was sought to be involved in the 
ceremony. 


“TI do, before Almighty God and this Loy. 1 Lodge, most solemnly 
swear, that I will not work for: ny master that is not in the Union, nor 
will I work with any illegal* man or men, but will do my best for the 
support of wages; and most solemnly swear to keep inviolate all the 
secrets of this Order; nor will I ever consent to have any money for any 
purpose but for the use of the Lodge and support of the trade; nor will 


* «Tilegal,”’ in the language of the Unions, generally means contrary 
to their own laws, and has no reference to the law of the land. 
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I write, or cause to be wrote, print, mark, either on stone, marble, brass, 
paper, or sand, any thing connected with this Order,so help me, God, and 
keep me steadfast in this my present obligation; and I further promise to 
do my best to bring all legal men that Iam connected with into this 


Order; and if ever I reveal any of the rules, may what is before me 
plunge my soul into eternity.” —p. 42. 


In Yorkshire, amongst the operatives in the woollen trade, the 
progress of the Union spirit has been rather slow: nor was it until 
about three years ago, that any substantial form had been given to 
their attempts at the establishment of Unions. A Union was 
formed, however, at that period, and it included merely the slub- 
bers, spinners, and weavers. ‘The first victims of this Union were 
Messrs. Gott at Leeds, who having just completed a magnificent 
fabric, and furnished it at a world of expense, with engines of the 
most perfect kind, just as the whole were about to be put into 
play, the men, 210 in number, suddenly struck. Well: Messrs. 
Gott would not yield to the terms proposed by the men, and they 
continued to go on with a very small portion of the operatives, who 
nobly separated themselves from the Unionists. But these men 
were persecuted in the most atrocious manner by the former, and 
to such an extent did the strike people carry this hostility, that 
Messrs. Gott were under the necessity of submitting - their 
terms at last. But then, nothing like the whole were taken back, 
for the Company preferred abandoning their intention of carrying 
on the new concern, and hired no more working men than sufficed 
to carry on the old establishment. The structure is of the length 
of 408 feet; it is magnificent in its style, and its machinery 1s a 
splendid collection of ingenious and expensive instruments ; but it 
stands a monument of solemn silence, hike the pyramids of the 
Egyptians, all the grandeur of architectural power commingled with 
an awful stillness. 

Notwithstanding these severe warnings, the Union still persisted 
in its impolitic career ; success generated a passion for multiplying 
the amount of their power, and then they set no bounds to their 
impudent pretensions. Dissatisfied, for some capricious reason, 
with the honest mode of remunerating workmen by the estimate of 
the work done, they resolved on changing the mode of paying 


‘“ wages, and that in future each should not be paid by the piece, as was 
the general practice, but a weekly allowance of their own fixing. An 
instance of the way in which this determination was enforced, will shew 
the character of their proceedings. The overlookers of a large factory 
were summoned before the Committee, and ordered to pay the work people 
in their establishment at the rate of 21s. per week, and not by the picee. 
Upon this, the overlookers produced the books of the mill, and proved to 
the Committee that the men were then earning 23s. a week at piece- 
work, and therefore, that to comply with the demands of the Union, 
would be to reduce the men’s wages. The Committee answered, that the 
master was cheated by his men, and that there orders must be obeyed. 
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They were obeyed, and at the end of the week, the mister discovered that 
his work-people had only turned off as much work as was worth 15s. at 
the usual prices. Thus the manufacturer, his men, and the public, were 
all injured by this oppressive proceeding. The absence of the stimulus of 
being paid according to the work done, was doubtless one cause of the 
relaxed exertion of the men, but we suspect that the large decrease in this 
instance, was owing to the express commands of the Committee, given in 
pursuance of the policy which influenced them in advocating the Ten- 
hour Factory Bill, viz., to diminish the quantity of goods brought to 
market, and thus, as they foolishly supposed, to raise the rate of wages.” 
pp. 54, 55. 


The only decided case in which the proprietors of a manufactory 
were able to defy the malice of the Unions, was that of Messrs. 
Hindes and Derham, at Dolphinholme, a small hamlet, seven miles 
from Lancaster. The facility of getting workmen from the neigh- 
bouring agricultural district, enabled those proprietors to be quite 
stiff in their resistance to the impudent demands of the workmen. 
There was no ground whatever for the strike, save the avaricious 
disposition of the operatives. Every mode of annoyance that could 
be laid hold of by the Union, was put in execution with the basest 
spirit of revenge; and, as many of the men held their houses from 
those employers, the latter could not obtain one penny of rent, so 
that no less than forty-seven actions of ejectment were brought by 
them against these refractory tenants. But let us only consider 
the extent of the mischief which the wretched operatives inflict on 
themselves. ‘The necessity of employing them, forms now a source 
of such suffering to the employers, that they work heaven and 
earth to try and do without the men; and it is curious to re- 
mark, that these forced exertions have led to the invention of new 
machines, which, perhaps, would never have been thought of, and 
which have the effect of superseding human labour. The very case 
of a strike to which we have just adverted, proves this in a remark- 
able way: it gave rise to the discovery of the wooleombing machine, 
and so it happened that the sort of labour which was thus set aside, 
was that supplied wholly by the ringleaders of this very strike. 
Messrs. Hindes and Derham are particularly deserving of applause, 
for the stand which they have made against this tyrannical rabble, 
and particularly for resisting the infamous attempt of the Union to 
induce those employers to dismiss some persons specified as being 
obnoxious to the Union. 

The various Unions in the clothing districts, generally have 
adopted the same form of constitution, and seem, indeed, to be 
only branch emanations from the same parent stock. ach Union 
then, first separates, somewhat in the fashion of a monarch, who 
has just come into possession of a conquered country, into so many 
districts, and each district is again composed of minor sub-divisions, 
called lodges. These lodges unite, so that the whole belonging to 
one district, send up delegates, who attend a meeting held twice 
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a year, and which is called the Grand Lodge. The districts also 
elect each a Governing Committee. At the Grand Lodge, the 
further body called the Grand Committee, is chosen. This body 

consists of seven delegates, who, in their corporate capacity, rete 


the theoretic supreme power. These delegates are paid according 
to the following scale; 


“those who belong to the district in which it holds its sittings, received 
3s. 6d. daily, besides their dinners, those who come from other districts, 
5s. and dinners, and 2d. per mile if they travel 100 miles or under, if they 
travel more than 100 and not beyond 200 miles, 3d. per mile, and exceed- 
ing that distance 4d. per mile.”’—p. 63. 


But all this that we now have been describing, is merely child’s 
play, compared with what we have yet to describe: for the very 
oaths alone taken by the Yorkshire Unions, are absolutely terrific. 
The forms and circumstances which accompany the inauguration, are 
of a nature to strike an awful terror into the mind of the candidate 
which sometimes produces the effects of actual madness. There 
is one instance, where a journeyman who entered a union only 
as late as the year 1833, was so overwhelmed by the ceremony, 
that he literally lost his reason, and died in the agonies of raving 
madness. 

Every thing which we have hitherto described, is scarcely worth 
mentioning, compared with the truly frightful scene which we are 
about to disclose. It reminds us of the horrible freaks of the worst 
excesses of the French revolution, in which mirth and murder went 
hand in hand, and the bloody countenance of brutalized man laughed 
at the sight of slaughter. We give the following account of the 
initiatory ceremonies which axe observed by the Wool-combers’ 
Union in the admission of a new member. T his is the form of 
that particular union; but there is great reason to believe, that the 
same form, or something very like it, is practised by the Unions, 
of many other trades im various parts of England. The readar may 
prepare himself for something very unusual in the following ex- 
tract, which though unusually long, cannot possibly be curtailed or 
abridged. 

DRAMATIS PERSON &. 


Outside Tiler*—a member of the Union who keeps guard on the outside of 
the room in which the members are assembled. 


Inside Tiler—ditto on the inside 


Principal Conductor—the person who conducts to the Lodge those who are 
to be initiated into the mysteries of the Union. 

President. 

Vice-President. 


* ‘¢ Tiler’’ is technically a Masonic term, which originated in the circumstance, that 
on the first establishment of Freemasonry, those who were employed to guard the door, 
were really the working tilers, who had joined the confederacy. 
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Warden. 

Secretary. 

Members of the Union. 

Workmen about to be made members. 

The scene is usually the first floor of a tavern, which is doubly planked 
throughout, and the interstices filled with wood shavings, in order to 
prevent any one overhearing the ceremonies. The time is eight or nine 
in the evening, at which hour the above-named dramatis persona, with 
the exception of the principal conductor, and those who are about to enter 
the Union, are supposed to be collected together for the performance of 
the following drama. On one side of the apartment is a skeleton, above 
which is a drawn sword and a battle-axe, and in front stands a table, upon 
which lies a Bible. The principal officers of the Union are clothed in 
surplices, 

(Members say the following prayer.) 

O God, who art the author of peace and lover of concord, defend us in 
our undertaking, that we may not fear the power of our adversaries, 
through the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


( Outside Tiler knocks at the door.) 


Inside Tiler—Who comes here to disturb the peace and harmony of 
this our most worthy and honourable order ? 


Principal Conductor from without. 

I am not come here to disturb the peace and harmony of this your most 
worthy and honourable order. Iam a brother with strangers, who wish 
to be admitted into your most worthy and honourable order. 

Inside Tiler.—Most worthy President, Vice, Secretary, and brothers 
all, a brother stands at the door with strangers, who wish to be admitted 
into this your most worthy and honourable order. 

President.—In the name of the Lord admit him. 


( Enter Principal Conductor, followed by the strangers with their eyes bandaged. 
Members salute, and then sing a hymn) 


Principal Conductor. 


Strangers, within our secret walls we have admitted you, 
Hoping you will prove honest, faithful, just and true, 

If you cannot keep the secrets we require, 

Go hence, you are at liberty to retire. 

Are your motives pure ? 


Strangers.— Yes. 
Principal Conductor.—Do you declare they are? 
Strangers.— Yes. 
Principal Conductor. 


Then, brethren, to initiate these strangers we will now proceed, 
And our most worthy master may proceed to read. 
(Members sing a hymn.) 


Warden. 
Stand ye presumptuous mortals, stranger’s steps I hear, 
And I must know your trade and business here. 
By my great power, there’s nothing can from vengeance stay us, 
If you come here intending to betray us. 
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President 


Most worthy guardian of our sacred laws, 
They are wool-combers, and wishful to protect the united cause. 


Warden.—Then all is well. 


Vice-President. 


Strangers you are welcome, and if you prove sincere, 

You'll not repent your pains and labour here. 

We have one common interest, and one common soul, 

Which should by virtue guide and actuate the whole. 

Our trade requires protection, by experience sad we know ; 
Our duty is to prevent recurrence of our former woe. 

Our commonwealth was like some savage land, 

Where the weak are slaves, and strongest bear command, 
Where tyrants rule with uncontrolled sway, 

And degraded subjects do their will obey. 

Such was our domestic lot. Our suffering and our care 
Enraged our minds with sadness and despair. 

And when we had united and our rights obtained, 

| We found that only half our point was gained, 

Our interests were so many and so various, 

The tenure of our rights so frail and so precarious, 

That had we not invented Lodges our protection to ensure, 
All, all would have come to nought, as it had done before. 
Strangers, the design of all our lodges is love and unity, 

With self-protection founded on the laws of equity, 

And when you have our mystic rights gone through, 

Our secrets all will be disclosed to you. 

We deem you worthy our friendship, trust and confidence to share, 
See that you make the prosperity of our cause your constant care. 
Let your tongue be always faithful, your heart conceal its trust, 
Woe, woe and dishonour attend the faithless and unjust. 
Guard, give the strangers sight. 


PR er maniesatl 


Ser ae eee 


ke me et 


( The bandages are removed from the eyes of the strangers, and they are placed 
opposite the skeleton.) 


President, pointing to the skeleton. 


Strangers, mark well this shadow, which you see, 

It is the faithful emblem of man’s destiny. 

Behold that head once filled with pregnant wit, 

These hollow holes once sparkling eyes did fit ; 

This empty mouth nor lips nor tongue contains, 

Of a once well furnished head, see all that now remains, 
Behold this breast, where a generous heart once moved, 
Filled with affection, loving and beloved, 

Mark well these bones, the flesh hath left its place ; 
These arms could once a tender wife embrace. 

Those legs in gay activity could roam, 

But, alas! the spirit’s dead, the life is gone. 

O death! O death! thy terrors strike us with dismay, 
Only the spirit just, which hath left its empty clay, 
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Can set thee at defiance and in triumph say, 

O death, where is thy sting ?—O grave, where is thy victory ? 
The sting of death is sin—are we not sinners all ? 

Then upon us one day the heavy stroke of death must fall. 


Vice-President. 

Strangers, hear me; and mark well what I say, 

Be faithful to your trust, or you may rue this day. 

You are now within our secret walls, and I must know if you can keep 
a secret. 

Strangers.—Yes. 

Vice-President.—And will you do ? 

Strangers.— Yes. 

Vice-President. 

Then amongst you, you will shortly be entitled to the endearing name 
of a brother, 

And what you hear or see here done, you must not disclose to any 
other ; 

We are uniting to cultivate friendship, as well as to protect our 
trade, 

And due respect must to all our laws be paid. 

Hoping you will prove faithful, and all encroachments on our rights 
withstand, 

As a token of your alliance,—give me your hand. 

And now, shouldst thou ever prove deceitful, remember thy end, re- 
member. Guards, put these strangers into darkness, and conduct them to 
our most worthy master, to be further instructed in this our most worthy 
and honourable order. 


(The eyes of the strangers are again bandaged, and they are then made to 
walk several times round the room, while the members stamp on the 
floor with their feet. They are then led to the table, upon which the 
Bible is placed; the right hand of each is laid upon the sacred volume, 
the bandages are then removed from their eyes, and they take the fol- 
lowing oath ;)— 


1, A.B., woolcomber, being in the awful presence of Almighty God, do 
voluntarily declare that I will persevere in endeavouring to support a 
brotherhood, known by the name of the Friendly Society of Operative 
Stuff Manufacturers, and other Industrious Operatives, and I solemnl 
declare and promise that I will never act in opposition to the brotherhood 
in any of their attempts to support wages, but will to the utmost of my 
power, assist them in all lawful and just occasions, to obtain a fair remu- 
neration for our labour. And I call upon God to witness this my most 
solemn declaration, that neither hopes, fears, rewards, punishments, nor 
even death itself, shall ever induce me directly or indirectly, to give any 
information respecting any thing contained in this Lodge, or any similar 
Lodge connected with the Society; and I will neither write, nor cause to 
be written, upon paper, wood, sand, stone, or any thing else, whereby it 
may be known, unless allowed to do so by the proper authorities of the 
Society. And I will never give my consent to have any money belong- 
ing to the Society divided or appropriated to any other purpose than the 
use of the Society and support of the trade, so help me God, and keep me 
steadfast in this my most solemn obligation ; and if ever I reveal cither 
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part or parts of this my most solemn obligation, may all the Society Iam 
about to belong to, and all that is just, disgrace me so long as I live; and 
may what is now before me plunge my soul into the everlasting pit of 
misery. Amen. 

Vice-President.—Guards, put these strangers into darkness. Rise and 
stand (to the strangers). 


(The strangers having been blindfolded, the members sing a hymn, and 
then saluig. The strangers are then led cout. Members then say the 
following prayer :)— 

O God, who art the author of peace, &c. (same as at the commencement.) 
President..—In the name of King Edward the Third,* I declare this 
Lodge to be now duly closed, and so it is. 
God save our noble King, 
William the Fourth let’s sing, 
Brethren, ere we depart, let us join hand and heart 
In this our cause ; 
May our next meeting b e blest with sweet harmony, 
Honour, and secrecy in the Mechanic’s cause. [ Eweunt. 


We know of no expressions which can at all approach the power 
necessary to.convey our notions of horror at the recital. There is 
nothing in the history of that awful convulsion of the human mind, 
the French Revolution, to compare with this, and strange to say, 
there is strong evidence to make us believe that the ceremony was 
still more terrific up to a very recent period. The way in which 
this notion arises is, that in December 1832, a murder was perpe- 
trated near Leeds. The murdered man was an anti-unionist, and 
had just refused to form one of a strike. The strongest suspicion 
was entertained that the Union had a hand in the murder. The 
father of the victim who was himself once a member of the Union, 
gave some very strange evidence on the inquest on his son. From 
his evidence it would appear that the oath which he took, included 
a far more dreadful imprecation on the head of the new member 
should he violate it, than that presented above. This man’s evi- 
dence was published, and so shocking was the effect on the public 
mind, that at the next meeting, the Union resolved to substitute 
another, and that other, is the oath which is given at the end of the 
above extract. There is reason from subsequent revelations, to 
believe that the oath previously used, contained an additional clause 
to this effect :—‘‘ and the punishment of death to be inflicted on 
me by any member or members of the society.””> Sometimes the 
the reading of the 94th psalm forms part of the ceremonies of ad- 
mission, and there is employed in those ceremonies also, as allusion 
to employers, the psalm which begins (ens ultionum, the God of 
Revenge, and which calls in the strongest language for the infliction 
of the Almighty vengeance on such transgressors. In England, 


*In this king’s reign the woollen manufacture was introduced into 


England: 
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the cases of murder as the result of combinations are rare, but one 
case of this enormity is still distinctly traced to one of the York- 
shire Unions in 1832, although the identity of the perpetrators has 
never been traced. In Dublin, no less than ten victims have been 
sacrificed in this way, and the authors of the atrocity are yet un- 
discovered, a duration of concealment which can only be accounted 
for by the influence of the Union system. 

Amongst the more permanent effects produced by the Unions and 
their impolitic proceedings, we may specify particularly the exile of 
manufactures from given localities. Paisley and Macclesfield would 
never have had the least chance of becoming stations for the manu- 
facture of silk, were it not for the high wages demanded by com- 
bined workmen at Spitalfields ; and Macclesfield itself which was 
benefited by the influence of combination thus far, was doomed in 
the long run to be scourged in turn by the same agency, and her 
precincts were ultimately abandoned by the capitalists for Man- 
chester. Coventry has likewise been abandoned for the same rea- 
sons, and the emigrants have fixed their residence in the distant 
county of Essex. In the year that has just passed, the orders 
which used to be sent from London to Leeds, and other parts of 
Yorkshire, were obliged to be transferred to the clothing establish- 
ments in the west of England : and the Kidderminster carpet manu- 
facture has passed to Kilmarnock. Ship building in all its details, 
has literally crossed the water from Ireland to Liverpool, and manu- 
facturers in the former country find it necessary to come to Eng- 
land for their most common instruments, such is the difficulty with 
which the supply of corresponding articles is attended in Ireland en- 
tirely through the effect of the Unions. Evidence is drawn from some 
Trish witnesses, which shows the miseries incurred from the extent to 
which this system is carried in Ireland, and one of the most careful 
witnesses, careful as to the truth of his statements, namely Dr. 
Doyle, declares that the great blanket manufactory of Kilkenny has 
been utterly extinguished by combinations. 

This is a misfortune bad enough in all conscience, but there is 
another and a far more aggravated, and we may add, truly fatal 
form of this particular effect ; namely, that the migration of the 
manufacture is not confined to the realms in which it existed before, 
but that it is altogether lost to those kingdoms, to its government, 
and to its people, and seeks in a foreign land, that peace and se- 
curity, which it tries in vain to find at home. We are informed 
that 


“One case has been mentioned, in which a cotton manufacturer esta- 
blished a factory at New York, that he might conduct his business free 
from those interruptions, to which it was subjected in this country from 
the strikes among his men. The conduct of the Sheffield workmen already 
threatens the extinction of the trade of that town, and its tranference to 
our French and German rivals. At present the same labour in the manu- 
facture of saws which costs lds. or 20s. at Sheffield, can be done for Is. 
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3d. at Molsheim, in the neighbourhood of Strasburg. The consequence 
is, the exportation of this article to the Continent, which was considerable 
some years ago, has almost wholly ceased, many other of the Sheffield 
productions have shared the same fate, and America is almost the only 
market that is left for the sale of the manufactures of that town, At 
present the condition of the Sheffield operatives is far worse in respect of 
comfort, than at any preceding period, and the town exhibits the extra- 
ordinary spectacle, the inevitable result of successful combinations, of high 
wages, a decaying trade, and a destitute population. The business that 
remains is now dependent on our friendly relations with the United States ; 
war, or the policy of a tariff may equally extinguish it, and should that 
happen, the Sheffield workmen may perhaps at length learn, amidst una- 
vailing regrets, that the question has not been, whether they shall get 
high or moderate wages, but the latter or none at all.”—pp. 83, 84. 


A more recent instance, showing the permanence of the malig- 
nant influence, has occurred in Yorkshire. A large cloth-dying 
establishment in Yorkshire, was held by a firm, who being large 
exporters of finished cloth to Germany, also maintained in the 
latter country, a small dying factory, of which they required to 
make but little use. It happened that the workmen turned out for 
an advance of wages. The proprietors instantly determined upon 
trying what they could do with the small German concern ; they 
sent accordingly the greater proportion of the cloth in the undyed 
or white state ; and, dying it there, they found reason to lament that 
they had not adopted the plan long before; for not only did the 
experiment answer every expectation, but was followed by advan- 
tages which were wholly unlooked for. For example, a great saving 
was effected, (never before thought of) in the insurance charges, 
for the article exported from England, instead of being the very 
valuable article it was, became a sort of common commodity, so that 
even when the sea water spoiled it, as often happened to the finished 
cloth, this tarnishing effect was readily removed in the subsequent 
process of dying. ‘The results of this single case, are from the 
proprietors in question. 

‘¢ Consequently, the proprietors in question have been transferring their 
dying business to Germany, carrying their skill and experience with them ; 
large additions have been made to their foreign factory, and whereas, bes 
fore the strike, they did not export above 500 pieces of undyed cloth 
weekly, they now send from 1000 to 1200 in the same time. As increased 
profit has attended this change in the locality of their dying trade, it is 
clear that this firm will never bring back its business to England, on the 
contrary, it is to be feared, that the example will be imitated by other 
firms, and the eventual result may be, that the profit of dying all the cloth 


that is sent to Germany, amounting to nearly 20,000 pieces annually, may 
be lost to this country.”—p. 85. 


From a general survey of the turn-outs, we deduce two very 
curious facts; one of which is, that strikes are rarely resorted 
to, except by persons who are in the habit of receiving high wages. 
In the second place, the period almost always selected for these 
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strikes is that, during which the particular trade is most prosper- 
ous. ‘Thus the spinners, the highest paid, are always the strikers, 
and at the time when they struck at Manchester, in the year 1829, 
there was not one of them who did not earn from 30s. to 35s. 
When fifty-two mills and 30,000 persons were out of employ at 
Ashton and its neighbourhood, in the year 1830, by the turn- 
ing out of only the tenth part, the spinners, whose proportion to 
the whole number of the cotton mills we have already estimated, it 
was proved that the leaders of the strike, could earn weekly, from 
28s. to3ls. clear. In the woollen districts, the weavers, who always 
are most forward in the turning-out, get from 16s. to 20s., a very 
respectable average remuneration, with which many clever operatives 
are perfectly well satisfied. 

The two facts just noticed, that the highly remunerated work- 
men are the greatest patrons of turn outs, and that the briskest 
season of the given trade, is that selected for the sirike, these two 
facts we repeat, may easily be accounted for in the following man- 
ner: as to the latter phenomenon, it is evident that in the calcula- 
tions of the operatives, the thought would arise that the master 
would feel the dereliction of his men more acutely when his orders 
were more numerous than during a comparatively stagnant period ; 
so, that in order that the orders should not go into the hands of his 
rivals, and, as at the same time, the higher profits will give a sort of 
impunity, or rather compensation for increasing the wages to him, the 
crisis is usually seized with true instinctive penetration by the man. 
There is another reason too, operating on the strikers, because if 
they fail in obtaining an increase of wages, their brethren of the 
Union are better able to afford them support, for they must be bene- 
fited by the general briskness of trade. 

With respect to the relation which these Unions bear to politics 
and religion, it is a very remarkable circumstance, that they are in- 
fluenced, to no perceptible extent, by either of these very common 
sources of influence. ‘The idea is altogether therefore erroneous, 
which supposes that the Unions have been stimulated by the late 
French revolution, and by the concessions contained in the Reform 
Bill. Nothing whatever, said or done by the Unions gives the 
slightest pretence for a foundation for these assertions. The whole 
of their religion, politics, prejudices, and feelings, have been concen- 
trated in the grand end of raising wages. There appears, on the 
contrary, amongst the operatives of every shade, a disposition to 
avoid any interference in religion, and in politics as well, and even in 
some Unions this disposition has assumed the determined form of 
strong injunctions, as thus in the Yorkshire Unions, where the 
following regulation is enforced :— 


“Brethren, you are cautiously to avoid all religious disputes, as quarrels 
from this source have ever been found prejudicial, and often destructive 
to society ; let every brother freely enjoy his own opinion, but not lord it 
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over another, nor introduce any particular intricate wranglings in the 
Lodge. Political disputes, having an equal tendency to inflame the pas- 
sions and sour the temper, are therefore with equal propriety excluded 
from our Lodges; you are enjoined to pay a due obedience to the laws, 
and respect to the Government of our country, and to live as peaceable 
subjects, but never to disturb or embroil the Lodge with your particular 
opinion of state affairs.’ By a rule of the Union of the Seamen of the 
Tyne and Wear, a fine of 5s. was imposed on any member, who should 
‘speak contemptuously of the present King and Constitution ;’ and the 
regulations of the Coal-miners’ combinations given in the Appendix, 
enact ‘that if any member speak disrespectfully of the State and laws of 
the nation, his Majesty, or either of the Houses of Parliament, or any 
magistrate, he shall forfeit 2s. 6d. for every such offence.’ ’’—pp. 90, 91. 


In connexion with this religious view of the Unions, we perceive 
some very remarkable phenomena. At the grand meeting of the 
delegates which took place in 1829, at the Isle of Man, it happened 
that the Scotch members made a proposal to the effect that no busi- 
ness should be transacted on the Sunday, and consequently, that the 
meeting should adjourn from Saturday to Monday. But the 
English delegates would not stand such a delay as this, as being a 
source of expense and loss of time, which, in their opinion it would 
be quite superfluous to incur. The Scotch persevered ; they posi- 
tively declared that their constituents, when once they knew that 
the Sabbath-day was desecrated by the delegates, would instantly 
withdraw as from an accursed system, and they thus gained their 
point. But in one respect this fact is remarkable, for it forms, 
according to the writer of the present pamphlet ‘ a curious com- 
mentary 


“on the atrocious violence by which in Scotland, above all other places, 
the proceedings of this Union have been marked. The rigid austerity 
with which Sunday is every where observed in the North, leads to the 
conclusion, that the countrymen of Knox were not misrepresented on this 
occasion. But do they inconsistently suppose that the end will sometimes 
sanctify the means? At any events, it stands as a psychological curiosity, 
that men, who do not hesitate to put and take oaths binding to murder, 
and to act with a ferocity proportionate to such conduct, can consider it a 
pollution of the Sabbath, to discuss on that day what concerns (in their 
opinion) the saving of themselves and families from ‘ poverty, degradation, 


x39 


and crime.’ ’’—p. 22. 

In the bold and uncompromising hostility of the Unions to task- 
work, we see at once the taint of the doctrine which is peculiar to 
Owen and the St. Simonians. They now hold in common with the 
latter sectarians that all the skill of man which waited to be brought 
forth hitherto by mere rivalship, will henceforth be the produce of 
that philanthropy, that mutual disinterested love of mankind which 
is forthwith to be the system of the whole human community. 

The great mistake and that which proves most fertile in fatal 
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consequences to the unhappy member of the Union societies is this, 
that wages are subject to the common laws which operate on all 
sorts of revenue derived from produce. There are seasons when 
wants, tastes, and even caprices, are to be supplied become modified 
which are requiring less or more in the quantity they require. The 
materials for supply are not therefore so extensively called for ; the 
value of these materials cannot be considered as so great as when 
these articles were in the fullest demand The proprietor and owner 
of the materials is therefore prejudiced, and it 1s only fair to expect 
that the practical producers of the commodity should share in the 
unfavourable changes. But the Unionists never consider this, and 
their doctrine, without any exception is, that the amount of the 
wages 1s always that which is fixed merely by the caprice of the 
proprietor. 

But we have to thank Providence that the glimpse of a remedy 
for all these horrors has at length dawned upon this our darkened 
horizon. There is scarcely an evil, such as this, in our present so- 
cial system, which may not, like this, be referred to ignorance, to 
complete want of education, for ‘‘ could the working classes” as this 
able writer says, be instructed 


‘in the laws, which regulate their wages,combinations from that moment 
would cease to exist. They would learn that wages are not dependent on 
the will of those who pay them, and that they can only be altered by 
changing the proportion between the number of labourers and the funds 
set apart for their maintenance. They would then see, that they might as 
well attempt to turn the sun from its course, as to extract from their em- 
ployers the same wages as at present, and to give a third less of their 
labour in return. Could they be taught something of the nature and 
constitution of society, they would see that those, who are above them in 
station, whom they not unfrequently imagine to be their enemies, would 
be inattentive to their own interests, did they wish for aught but the 
prosperity and advancement of the labouring population. They would 
not be deceived by the ridiculously false assertion, that two idlers exist — 
and are supported for each working man in the country, end they would 
understand and act upon the moral of the fable of Menenius Agrippa, 
without the dreadful necessity of its practical enforcement. Would they 
turn their attention to the inseparable connexion between causes and 
effects,as well as to the actual history of combinations, they might be 
persueded that strikes may lower but cannot raise wages, and would per- 
haps shudder at the thought of being entangled in the commission of the 
crimes we have recounted, prompted as those crimes have been by the 
very societies, to which they now look as opening the era of their rege- 
neration.”’—pp. 105, 106. 


We have now arrived at the second and shortest section of the 
work, that which relates to the effects of combinations, which are 
produced on the introduction and the improvement of machinery. 
The result of what is said on this department is this, that from the 
forced attention, which the conduct of the men has directed on the 
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part of employers, to the facilities derivable from machinery, 
the time must necessarily arrive very soon, when there will not be 
room for a single wool-comber or cotton-spinner throughout the 
land, so perfect and so much preferable will the substituted ma- 
chinery be. At the same time let us guard against the inferences 
to which these statements might give rise. We do not, we could 
not, with our eyes open, pretend that an improvement in machinery 
in manufacturing establishments, could be hurtful in its ultimate 
effect. No such thing; it does not limit the demand for labour, as 
is proved by an example, which stands up as a beacon to the 
whole globe in Manchester, where, within a radius 


“of forty miles, more human beings are collected together, and sub- 
stitutes for labour more extensively used, than on any other spot on earth, 
and where, in addition, wages are for the most part enormously high. 
It undoubtedly is productive of transient injury by the displacement, 
which it causes of manual labour in those operations to which it is applied. 
But this evil is trivial if the displacement be slow, and is formidable 
only when it is pushed on, as in the cases above-mentioned, with sudden 
violence. We might view these inventions with unmixed pleasure, on 
account of their use to society, and even—considering the force of ex- 
ample—without much regret for the retribution they inflict on the 
offenders, were it possible to put out of sight some of the evils which may 
for a season follow their introduction. The community certainly gains 
by such mechanical improvements, which, since they spring from hostility 
to combinations, may be considered an indirect effect of them, and form, 
as far as we are aware, the only benefits those bodies have bestowed upon 
their country, in return for the violence and oppressions of which they 
have been guilty.—p. 114. 


We need not notice the proposals for correcting the state of the 
law, which fill the remainder of the pamphlet. We only have 
room for expressing our admiration of the zeal of the writer, for his 
success in the inquiry, and for his luminous representation of gigan- 
tic abuses, the very sight of which, under his graphic powers, will 
astound and produce, no doubt, a most salutary error in the whole 
British community. 





Art. XI.—Ezcursions to the North of Europe through parts of Russia, Fin- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, in the years 1830 and 1833. By 
Joun Barrow, Jun. London: Murray, 1834. 


Tuis is the production of one of the family who performed the tour 
through Holland, Belgium, and on the Rhine, which we duly no- 
ticed at the period of its publication. 

Mr. Barrow, after an initiatory eulogy on the properties of steam 
in its application to navigation, informs us, that on the 26th of 
June, 1830, he embarked with his friend Mr Rousse in the steam 
vessel, the William Jolliffe, which, in the usual time transported 
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them to Hamburgh. Good descriptions of this city and of Lubeck 
are given by the author, who proceeded from this latter place b 

the Baltic to St. Petersburgh. The author is much pleased wit 

all he saw in this city, and notices some of the sights at considera- 
ble length. There is, however, nothing in the way of novelty in 
his description of St. Petersburgh which can detain us. Whilst re- 
siding there, Mr. Barrow and his friend made it a point to mix as 
much as they could with the Russian gentry, at least with the mili- 
tary and the employés. For this purpose they dined every day at 
the principal table d’hote inthe city, where in general between forty 
and fifty sat down. Many of the guests were officers in regimentals. 
The price of dinner was about six francs a head, which included a 
bottle of excellent claret. It was the general custom for each per- 
son to take a glass of liqueur and a mouthful of bread and cheese 
before sitting down to dinner. Each dish was served up separately, 
beginning with soup, a plateful of which was brought to each per- 
son by one of the waiters ; but all the other dishes were handed 
round by them, and every one helped himself to what he liked. A 
large supply of ice was placed on the table, and the general mode of 
using it was to put a lump of it intoa tumbler of wine. Dinner 
being over, a glass of spirits was served to each guest, with a cup of 
coffee and a cigar. The whole was included in the six rubles. The 
smoking then commenced, and the apartment became perfectly in- 
tolerable to the Englishmen, who quitted the table usually at the 
first signal of the cigars. Mr. Barrow says that most of the well- 
bred Russians whom he met at this table, either spoke or under- 
stood the English language, but for the life of him he cannot tell 
what becomes of this gentry in the day. ‘The great proportion do 
not appear, and those who are abroad, are mostly occupied in 
driving their droskies and racing with each other at a part of the 
city called Newski perspective. With respect to the drosky, Mr. 
Barrow does not agree with most travellers, who pronounce this sort 
of vehicle to be safe and convenient; on the contrary, they are de- 
scribed by him to be both unpleasant and dangerous ; the jolts 
they give the unhappy passenger, who for the first time enters them, 
are quite fearful, particularly in crossing over planks or logs of 
wood, which happen to lie across the street wherever any new 
buildings are going on. In such cases, if there should be two 
persons sitting in a drosky, one of them must remain sideways, and 
is obliged to sit close to the driver, who is, in the first place, 
constantly swaying back every time the drosky passes over a stone 


or rut in the road, and who, in the next place is the filthiest of 
creatures. Mr. Barrow says, 


“ The drosky is a very low four-wheeled carriage, the body of which 
is so near the ground, that the lower part of one’s dress is either enveloped 
in dust or besmeared with mud. It is, in fact, nothing more than a nar- 
row bench, at the hinder part of which is a small back, about as high as 
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the middle of a man’s body, and against which he leans, sitting straddling 
across the bench with his legs straight down on each side like a dragon on 
his horse : if a second person, he sits on the same bench sideways, with 
nothing to rest his back against; and then, in front of all, comes the 
driver, with his legs across it, and separated only from the person next to 
him by a small iron bar about six inches high, which, affording him no 
support, he must necessarily, should there be two persons, jolt against the 
one sitting nearest to him.”—pp. 72, 73. 


The dress of the drosky drivers, which is alike in all, consists of 
an ill shaped, low crowned hat, with a large buckle on it, a blue coat 
which folds over the breast, and is tied round the waist by a sash, 
the skirts hanging a little below the knees, and trousers of great 
width tucked inside the boot, which comes rather more than half 
way up the calf of the leg. ‘The colour of the trowsers is some- 
times the same as that of the coat, or a few shades lighter: but 
frequently they are of a light pink. . A tin plate is carried on their 
backs bearing their number. They all wear long beards. Dros- 
kies are employed by private gentlemen, and in such cases they are 
drawn by two horses. The fashionable mania of St. Petersburgh 
regulates this proceeding of having two horses, because one is not 
intended to draw at all, but is added for a very different purpose, 
that is, he has been taught to bend his neck outwards, to toss the 
head up and down, and the perfection of this creature is attained 
when, in racing through the streets, he touches the ground with his 
nostrils, and lifts up the snow as he prances along. 

It appears from Mr. Barrow’s account, that the lower class of 
Russians are clothed throughout the year with a sheep-skin coat, 
or, as it is called in that country, a shube. The large portion of 
the people, who are in a state of vassalage, are obliged to wear their 
beards uncut, the luxury of shaving been allowed only to those 
who are free. The hair on the beard of a Russian male is very 
thick and coarse; it is curiously cropped all round, so as to resem- 
ble a basin covering the head: the hair is parted in the centre. 
The women envelope their heads in handkerchiefs; but they habi- 
tually, from infancy, strap down their bosoms, which gives them 
an unsightly appearance. The streets are never watered in St. 
Petersburgh, and the dust is sometimes excessively annoying. In 
the squares are seen at intervals small octagonal buildings, which 
are roofed over, but are open on the sides. In the centre of these 
buildings large fires are lighted for the inhabitants. On one side 
in the suburbs of the city, Mr. Barrow passed a large piece of 
ground which, he was informed, was the site where the punishment 
of the knout was always administered. ‘The punishment was, in 
general, inflicted on the Sunday morning. Mr. Barrow observes 


“ The knout is generally supposed to be made of the dried skins of fish; 
and such is the severity of the stroke, that, in less than twenty lashes, It 
is said that a death-blow is capable of being inflicted by the executioner, 
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who may, perhaps, upon occasion, receive his instructions for carrying 
the punishment to its extreme. The sentence of death is seldom passed 
upon cr’minals ; but if it can be carried into execution by the knout when- 
ever they think fit, nothing can be safely said in favour of the lenity of 
their criminal law. And though few are publicly condemned to die, 
banishment to the mines of Siberia is nearly tantamount to death ; for 
the culprit may certainly consider himself lost to the world: but the 
severity of this sentence is somewh:t less than formerly, by the improved 
condition of that eastern country and its increased population. The 
Russians are certainly not quite so barbarous a race as they have been, 
and are still represented, by some travellers ; they are advancing, though 
by slow steps, towards civilization. Many of the punishments which 
were common in the time of Peter the Great are not now heard of. The 
torture no longer exists. Confession is not extorted hy such means as 
pouring boiling water by drops on the bare skull of a suspected person, 
by thumb-screws, or mutilation of any kind. This is one step in ad- 
vance.””—pp. 78, 79. 


The Courts of Justice are in a very corrupt state in Russia, ac- 
cording to Mr. Barrow’s statement: the judges habitually receive 
bribes, and the Czar connives at this dishonesty, because it an- 
swers as a part of the salary of the judges, to whom he is unable 
to give an adequate sum. The system of judicial appointments is 
said to have entirely for its object to fill the pockets of the judges, 
and when the time expires, during which a judge is supposed to 
have made a sufficiency, he is dismissed, and is succeeded by 
another hungry candidate. The military officers too, are charged 
with defrauding the soldiers of their pay and allowances ;' and. 
further, it is said, that the principal officers to whom the contracts 
are left, are guilty of a great deal of fraud. The surgeons of hos- 
pitals are represented as taking a large share in the abuses, by 
neglecting their patients, and putting the savings into their own 
pockets. But, though such faults are very discreditable to the 
Russians, still they are redeemed by some virtues, and the author 
remarks, that, 


“In point of quickness and intelligence, the Russian yields to none. I 
believe there is no people on earth who are such adepts at acquiring 
foreign languages. The lower orders, which constitute the great mass 
of the community, may be considered as a mild, patient, inoffensive, and 
enduring people, extremely good-humoured and cheerful, :lways con- 
tented, and always ready to oblige, respectful to their superiors, and 
obedient to command ; and even those who are in a state of slavery— 
often nominal, it is true—are well treated by their masters, well fed, 
according to their tastes, with a due proportion of black bread, garlic, 
and quass, well clothed, and are, in fact, among the happiest people on 
earth. 

It is true they are disgustingly filthy; but it is almost unavoidable in 
Northern Russia, where sheep-skin clothing, airless stoves, and close 
hovels, produce vermin of various kinds, from which their superiors, 
clad in furs, are not always exempt.” —pp. 80, 81 
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The greatest annoyance endured by travellers is the delay to 
which he is subjected when he fixes the period of his departure. 
He must first put his name in the Gazctte, and the publication of 
it must be made three times, the interval between each insertion 
being three days, so that ten days must elapse from the first appear- 
ance of his name in the Gazette. 

Mr. Barrow and his friend proceeded from St. Petersburg to the 
city of Moscow, with which they seem to have been quite delighted. 
Full descriptions are then given of the Kremlin and other sights, 
but very little of what is new appears added to the accountwhich Dr, 
Clarke has left us in his travels. The only peculiarity worthy of notice 
is the practice of having persons stand outside the shop doors and 
invite, by a deep bow, the passengers. ‘Those who stand near the 
doors of the pot houses, where the quass, a sort of liquor, is sold, 
are generally young men or big boys, dressed up in pink-eoloured 
coats, which fold over the breast and are tied with the sash at the 
waist ; they have loose trowsers which are tucked up into a clums 
pair of boots. The shops in Moscow, are almost all protected at 
night by a large dog of a peculiar breed. Mr. Barrow praises with 
great warmth, the beauty of the scenery in the neighbourhood of 
Moscow. In one part of the suburbs he met with a gipsy station, 
where the people were evidently of Hindoo origin. Their chief 
business consisted in keeping open houses, where all manner of re- 
freshments are sold; they dance and sing in a peculiar way to 
amuse their guests. Our traveller found that the private drosky 
at Moscow was on a far superior construction to that of St. Peters- 
burgh. The people in this part of Russia are very temperate, and 
well conducted. It appears from the traveller’s observations, that 
but very few traces of the last conflagration of Moscow are now 
visible. There is still a great dispute about the party who set fire 
to Moscow. The inhabitants charge it on the French: the French 
charge it on the Russians. The following is the result of the in- 
quiries of Mr. Barrow on this question. :— 


“ Count Rostopchin, however, who was governor of Moscow at the 
time of the conflagration, lays the whole of the unfortunate occurrence to 
the Emperor Napoleon; and, in alluding to an appeal made by him from 
the island of St. Helena to the British nation, in which it is stated that ‘the 
Emperor personally exposed himself, in order to extinguish the fire of 
Moscow,’ the Count expresses his surprise at seeing it so stated; and 
‘that he (Napoleon) had incurred no danger in wishing to saye Moscow 
from the conflagration in the year 1812. His amazing efforts’ he says, 
‘and greatness of mind were, howeyer, limited to mounting his horse, as 
soon as the fire appeared, and galloping to the dist.nce of two English 
miles from the town, in order to place himself in safety. He passed three 
days and three nights ina palace, in the midst of a corps of troops, who 
bivouacked and only returned to Moscow on the fourth day, when the 
conflagration had ceased, after having consumed 7632 houses. I was 
well informed,’ he continues, ‘ of all that was passing in the town, by 
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means of six officerss disguised, who remained undiscovered during the 
whole of Bonzparte’s stay at Moscow; but on his quitting it, he set fire to 
the Palace of the Kremlin among others, and to the Castle of Petrovski, 
which had served him as an asylum during the great conflagration. 
Perhaps this was done by him as an act of kindness, with the intention of 
purifying them by fire from the evils he had been the source of.’ 0 
“Jt never can be ascertained, with any degree of certainty, who it was 
that caused this sad destruction of property; one party as stoutly denies, 
as the other asserts, the fact. The most probable conjecture is, that it 
began by accident, and was continued and spread by both parties. Ros- 
topchin has even been accused of having himself caused the Kremlin to be 
set fire to. This man, at least, performed one magnanimousact. He set 
fire to his own house at Voronovo. The address he placed on the church- 
door of the village assigns his motives :—*“ Eight years I embellished this 
country residence; eight years I lived happy here in the bosom of m 
family, and under the protection of the paternal government of the Em- 
peror Alexander. The peasants of this village fly from you, and I burn 
my house that it may not be defiled by French robbers.””—pp. 125—127. 


From Moscow the party returned to Petersburgh, and thence by 
land to Abo, from which they crossed the junction of the Gulf of 
Bothnia with the Baltic, to Stockholm. Postings seems very cheap 
in that country, for these travellers accomplished their journey from 
Petersburgh to Abo, for a charge of three half-pence per horse for 
every mile. They were greatly incommoded, however, in their pay- 
ments, for the drivers would take nothing but paper. There notes, 
we are told, run as 


‘“‘ low as twenty kopecks, which is, I think, somewhere about 8d. English 
money; each of them bear two signatures: and the manner in which 
they are executed is admirable. At the top stands the number, and 
beneath is engraved the spread eagle with his two necks branching out, 
and over them a crown; then comes a fine flourish in German text, 
showing the value of the note; then a long, and tu us quite unintelli- 
gible, account in Finnish, written on a part richly ornamented with a 
semicircular zigzag sort of engraving to prevent fraud ; 2nd lastly, in the 
left hand corner, is another specimen of engraving, in which, in large 
characters, may be seen ‘ 20 kop,’ and all this for 8d.!—p. 132, 


This journey from Petersburg to Abo was on the banks of the 
Gulf of Finland, so that the party had the opportunity of seeing the 
Finnish race, a people altogether distinct from the Russians and the 
Swedes, not only in features and manners, but also in language. 
They have generally the complexion fair, and they do not allow the 
beard to grow: they have lighter and finer hair than the Russians. 
The lower orders are much addicted to the liquor. Having on 
their arrival at Abo stopped for a few days to see its curiosities, 
which were very meagre, the party proceeded in a packet-boat 
across the Gulf of Bothnia to Stockholm. Mr. Barrow describes 
the chief sights of this metropolis ; but in truth, it offers but little 


of what is interesting for his pen. The king shows himself abroad 
2pe2 
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with all the familiarity of a monarch, who was popular amongst his 
subjects. Dalecarlians were to be met sometimes in the street ; 
they are described by the author as being a surly and haughty 
race, and like true republicans very repulsive in their manners, the 
women in Stockholm, the humbler classes, resemble in their dress, 
the Dutch broom-girls who visit this country. The nobility and 
gentry of Sweden, as well as those of Russia, speak only the French 


anguage. 

ied Stockholm, Mr. Barrow proceeded on a land journey to 
the western side of Sweden, principally to visit the celebrated 
water-falls of Trollhatten, situated at the western extremity of We- 
nern Lake, this water-fall is regarded by Mr. Barrow, as more 
grand and sublime than any in Switzerland. These falls form the 
only outlets of the waters of the lake, as the falls of Niagara, are 
the outlets of the four great North American lakes, and it is believed 
by the author, that the quantity of water which falls from the 
Swedish cataracts, is inferior only to the amount descending from 
the Niagara. The scenery about the Trollhatten is romantic and 
wild, and the following description is given of it :— 


. 


“We could perceive no less than five distinct falls, across the second of 
which is thrown a narrow wooden bridge, leading to a small rocky island, 
which breaks the fall. We crossed this bridge not without some difficulty, 
and not without danger, owing tu the slippery state it was in from the 
spray continually breaking over it, which it did with sufficient violence 
to carry a person off his legs, even had it not been slippery; this, in fact, 
did happen to my fellow traveller, who was very nearly swept away by 
the foaming waters, his foot having slipped whilst crossing the bridge. 
The only mode of escaping was to watch the spray, by which it was no 
easy matter to avoid being caught. It is not easy to conjecture how this 
bridge could have been constructed across the roaring torrent which rolls 
with such headlong impetuosity. It is at best but an insecure structure, 
seems momentarily liable to be carried away. The sides are entirely open, 
there being merely a hand-rail at the top, about the height of the middle 
of a man’s body, to steady the passengers, so that the danger of being 
washed through was not altogether ideal, and I was by no means sorry to 
find myself once more safe upon terra firma. This bridge has only, I 
should imagine, been erected of late years, as Captain Jones, in speaking 
-of the Falls, mentions that ‘ the descent of the great Fall is twenty-six 
feet, round an island, with trees most romantically growing on it, secure 
from the touch of man; to attempt to reach this would be certain de- 
struction.’ 

“ At the head of the first fall of water, and close to it on the right on 
looking up, are erected a number of saw mills all in constant operation ; 
the machinery is worked by water, led to them from the point where the 
great body of it is precipitated over the rocky ledge. The timber is 
floated down the Wenern Lake, which is contracted as it approaches the 
Falls of Trollhatten. After undergoing the process of cutting into pl.nks 
and. deals at these mills, they are floated down into the river Gotha, and 
carried by it to Gothenborg, being diverted from the Falls into a canal, 
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which, being cut through a huge rock, unites two. small lakes at a little 
distance inland from the left bank of the Falls; it is thence carried 
through another rock or hill to the level of the Gotha, and, winding in a 
circular sweep, is received into that river. This canal is a grand under- 
taking, the descent from the f. lls to the Gotha being upwards of 100 feet, 
and the length above a mile, in which distance there are eight locks, five 
being in the rock between the lakes, and three in the hill, each lock having 
a descent of about fourteen feet.’’—p. 163, 159. 


The party next visited Elsineur, near which is the famous place 
of British pilgrimage; namely, Hamlet’s Garden. The pond in 
which Ophelia was drowned, is now completely dried up and choked 
with weeds. It must have been a pleasing sort of melancholy 
feeling, for these Englishmen to have been contemplating some 
relic or scion, from that treacherous tree from which Ophelia met 
her untimely death. But in truth there is no brook, or willow in 
the garden, and it would hardly deserve the name were it not re- 
sorted to by the inhabitants of Elsineur, as an agreeable evening 
promenade. In proceeding to Copenhagen from this place, the 
travellers are requested by a very agreeable young lady, to allow her 
a seat in the carriage. They, of course, very willingly complied, 
but had scarcely gone far, when a friend of the young ladies’ was 
met with, and she too must get into the vehicle. Mr. Barrow says, 
that this is a very common practice in Sweden. Copenhagen is 
stated by the traveller, to be far beyond Stockholm in appearance. 
Still, with all its palaces, clean streets, splendid buildings, its dock- 
yard, quays, and canals, it appeared to be a very dull place, and 
was thinly peopled. ‘The shops made but a poor show, and” 
says Mr. Barrow, “ did not appear 


“to be much frequented; and yet it ought not to be so, for we are told 
that the number of artists, mechanics, and shopkeepers, amount to 
upwards of 10,000 persons, out of a population of 110,000, of which 
the Jews are about 3000. The chief articles of manufacture are cloth, 
silk, porcelain, leather, and snuff; they have a considerable trade with the 
ports on the Baltic, with Holland, Belgium, and England; but their navy 
has not recovered itself since we possessed ourselves of their fleet. They 
have not at this time more than four sail of the line.”—p. 184, 185. 


Copenhagen contains many splendid churches, a royal library, a 
gallery of paintings, and a great number of schools. The city is 
strongly fortified by ramparts which surround it, and form a most 
agreeable promenade during the summer, being well shaded with 
trees. rom these the sea is seen, and the sea-breeze bears to it 
a healthy and bracing air. Towards the south, and adjacent to Co- 
penhagen, is a little island called Amaak, which has for its inha- 
bitants, quite a distinct people: it is called the Kitchen-garden of 
Copenhagen, as it supplies the market of that city, with milk, 
butter, cheese, fruits, and vegetables. A work which the author 
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met with, supplies some account of the history of this peculiar 
island. It was originally, it seems, a Dutch colony. 


“ Christian IT., otherwise called the Northern Monster or Nero, havin 
married Isabel, sister to the: Emperor Charles V., wrote te the Archduchess 
Margaret, Duchess of Savoy, the queen, his wife’s aunt, and Governess 
of the Low Countries, desiring her to send him some people out of those 
parts that understood gardening, so that the queen his wife might have 
pulse and other fruits at hand that pleased her. The governess sent him 
several families, to whom he assigned Amaak to be cultivated by them, | 
in the year 1516. Their descendants at this day are called Hollanders, and 
dwell within large boroughs; they still retain the Dutch fashion: their 
clothes are also singular to themselves, and much like those of the North 
Holland boors: they supply Copenhagen with milk, butter, &c.”— 
p. 193, 194. 


They hold no intercourse with the Danes, and never intermarry 
with that community. The party soon returned to England, where 
they made up their minds to return to the north, as soon as cir- 
cumstances would permit. In July, 1833, the same travellers set 
out again for Hamburgh, and having gone the same tedious way to 
Lubeck, embarked there for Copenhagen. From this city they 
sailed in a steam-boat up the Cattegat Sea to Christiania. The 
land on either side was distinctly seen, and the scenery which pre- 
sented itself as the vessel ascended the Gulph of Christiania, was 
beyond description. On the rocky shores many eagles were seen, 
which appeared to be utterly destitute of the slightest timidity. A 
great many marvellous traditions are repeated in Norway of these 
birds, and amongst other stories, Von Buch does not hesitate to 
offer the following, as a genuine one :— 


“We learned with astonishment that eagles were very much dreaded 
on these islands (Skey, &c.), for they are not contented with lambs and 
smaller animals, but even attack oxen, and not unfrequently master them. 
The manner of their attack is so singular, that we should have doubted 
the truth of the account, if we had not heard it so circumstantially and 
distinctly confirmed to us in the same terms in places at a great distance 
from one another. The eagle plunges itself into the waves, and after 
being completely drenched, rolls itself among the sand on the shore, till 
its wings are quite covered with sand. It then rises into the air, and 
hovers over its unfortunate victim. When it is close to it, it shakes its 
wings, and throws stones and sand into the eyes of the ox, and completes 
the terror of the animal by blows with its powerful wings. The blinded 
oxen run about quite raving, and at length fall down completely ex- 
hausted, or dash themselves to death from some cliff. The eagle then 
mangles, undisturbed, the fruits of his victory. In this way the nearest 
neighbour of Skey lost an ox a short time ago.”’—p. 208, 209. 


Christiania appeared to the travellers as a very quiet and dull 
town. The castle, a principal object of curiosity, commands a splen- 
did panorama of the country. Within it is a prison, into which 
the light. says Mr. Barrow, is only admitted through a small 
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grated window over the entrance door, which, tt the time when he 
saw it, was open to let in a little air. He heard the voices of the 
inmates, but could not see them, and concluded that they must be 
consigned to perpetual darkness. Flogging in the army of Nor: 
way, has been abolished for many yédis, and the mode of confine- 
ment just described, has been substituted for it. "The men are put 
into the black hole for offences of a certain degree of guilt, but are 
never kept there longer than for thirty-six hours, the terms being 
12, 24, and 36 hours, as the case may require. They are fed 
during imprisonment on black rye-bread and water. The malefac- 
tors in prison are always put to hard labour, even on the Sunday ; 
they are employed on the ramparts chiefly, and are distinguished by 
an outer garment, one side of which is black and the other white. 


‘¢ We were amused with the droll manner in which notice was given 
for turning out the guard on the approach of any officer. The sentinel 
on the ramparts first inhaled a long breath, and then exploded by bawling 
out, as loud as it was possible to do, till the sound gradually died away 
as the man’s breath was exhausted. The regiments which I saw at 
Christiania were not remarkable for the order they were in. The dress 
of the infantry consists of a green coat and white trousers, and the cap 
handsomely ornamented with white cord. It looked neat; but thé men Were 
not very smart in their general appearance. The finest looking men by 
far were those of the band: we were fortunate enough to hear them play 
several beautiful pieces of music, some of which were said to be national 
airs, and some better music perhaps, but of less interest te us, ftom Mo- 
zart’s and other operas.”’—p. 212. 


The streets of Christiania are large, but the houses are strag- 
gling and irregular, and the pavement wreteHéd. ‘T'Hé house in 
which the Storthing is held, is one of the best in the city. The 
assemblage of the members only occurs once in three years; it 
commences in February, and ends in August; and our traveller 
had the good fortune to have visited the city at a time when the 
Storthing was sitting. The apartment is a semicircle ; the gal- 
lery commands that part where the members sit. Mr. Barrow de- 
clares he never saw a set of men with clearer external indications 
of sagacity than the members of the Storthing. They were gerte- 
rally advanced in life, clad in coarse grey woollen coats, hair long, 
and flowing over their shoulders, and their whole depertment cha- 
racterized by a gravity and decorum, such as showed due atten- 
tion to the objects on which they came to deliberate. At the time 
when the travellers took their seats inthe gallery, the president 
was reading a paper, which lasted throughout the period of their 
visit to the Storthing. The niembers seeni¢d to have each a printed 
copy of the same document; but still they all listened with the pro- 
foundest attention to the presiding officer. The city has a con- 
siderable trade, its exports being principally timber, such as baulks , 
spars, deals, and planks, with tar, hemp; and iron. Some copper 
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also is sent out, being obtained from the mines of Boraas. The 
watchmen of Christiania are remarkable for an amusing chaunt, 
which they sing every night. Their only arms consist of a lon 
staff with a round knob on the top, full of little spikes, radiating 
like a star; and hence the name of the implement, the morning 
star. The following is a translation of the Watchman’s Song :— 


‘‘Ho! the watchman, ho! 
The clock has struck ten, 
Praised be God, our Lord! 
Now is it time to go to bed ; 
The housewife and her maid, 
The master as well as his lad. 
The wind is south-east, 
Hallelujah ! praised be God, our Lord !’’—p. 216. 


Mr. Barrow gives a very interesting account of the expenses of 
travellmg in Norway, which he declares to be extremely econo- 
mical, as compared with a similar expense in other countries. For 
each Norwegian mile he paid for one horse about eightpence En- 
glish. The mile of Norway is about seven English ones. The 
travellers employed four horses in their journey to the celebrated 
mountain of Bergen. Four shillings (three shillings make one 
penny English) are allowed to each of the men who manage the 
horses. He reckons the bill for travelling, thus :— 


s. d. 
4 horses eeoeerrecesesceseces 4 Orts or Marks 2 8 
Drink-money to the three men 
who accompanies the carrioles, 
and to the forebud, at 4 
skillings per man ..........16 Skillings ...... 0 5f 
To the man who has provided 
the horses ....ccccccccsece 16 Skillings ...... 0 55 
3.67 


This is not more than sixpence for every Einglish mile for four 


horses. We may add the brief account of Norwegian money given 
by Mr. Barrow. 


£.s. d. 
6 paper Dollars are about equal to ...... 1 0 O 
1 Dollar is eceveeeseeeeeeeeeteneseance 0 3 4 
BDollar ..cccsccsccccccscscsecsessses O 1 8 
An Ort or mark, whichis 24 Skillings .... O O 8 
3 skillings ...cscccccccccesssccese ‘ 0 O 1—>p.221. 


The notes for 5 dollars are blue-coloured, those for 10 dollars 
are yellow: they are small, and always dirty and ragged, and are 
often torn into pieces. Under such circumstances, a pin forms the 
bond of union; and this instrument is sometimes half-way into a 
man’s hand before he is aware of the existence of the foe. 
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The carriages employed by the travellers were accompanied by 
men and boys, who ran with the greatest ease with the vehicles, 
and sometimes when tired, jumped upon them. When three per- 
sons actually own the horses, they became very troublesome to the 
traveller; because from the affection, which, to do them justice, 
they possess for these creatures, they will not allow the occupier to 
drive sometimes at even a moderate pace. Nothing annoys them 
so much as to see the horses perspiring; and Mr. Barrow has 
known a boy to cry when he drove the horse more quickly than the 
animal was used to go. Women and young girls sometimes at- 
tached themselves to the vehicles, particularly when the horse under 
it belongs to their families. If the boys and men are jealous of the 
attempts made by the traveller to hasten the horse’s pace, the girls 
and women are ten times worse. | 

Mr. Barrow was much struck with the difference which he per- 
ceived between the fare of the Norwegian and Swedish peasantry. 
The food of the former, though scanty, is superior to that of the 
Swedes. The rye-bread of the Norwegians, is better, and light, 
whilst the Sweedish rye-bread is heavy, sour, and doughy, like a 
mass of paste. The corn brandy of Norway is also superior to that 
of the other kingdom: in Norway, fresh butter 1s seen : in Sweden, 
it is never eaten by the peasantry. The Norse cows resemble the 
_ Alderney. Proceeding in his journey to Bergen, Mr. Barrow began 
to ascend the rocky defiles very shortly after leaving Christiania. 
The sight of various cataracts in rapid succession varied the 
dreariness of their ascent. In the course of their journey, they 
came upon a locality, where one of the sublimest scenes of nature 
as Mr. Barrow calls it, presented itself to their eyes. The highly 


wrought description of the scene will be found well worthy the 
reader’s perusal. 
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‘“‘ Indeed it appeared difficult for the imagination to conceive anything 
more magnificently wild and awfully grand—and yet we found it much 
surpassed in the course of our travels—than the castellated forms of the 
mountain peaks, blackened by time and the weather, and rent into pinna- 
cles and turrets, rising Out of their wall-shaped sides, between which and 
us was a yawning gulf, choked with masses of rock and rubble; in this 
gulf or ravine a large body of water was flowing, rapidly meandering its 
serpentine course, but constantly interrupted in its progress by the huge 
fragments that, by impeding, swelled its volume, and— 











‘wLen collected all 
In one impetuous torrent, down the stee 
It thundering shoots, and shakes the country round.’ 








‘In the course pursued by this mass of water a constant succession of 
grand falls present themselves to the eye and the ear, one of which was 
particularly fine; in its rush from the upper ravines of the mountains, it 
- ‘was divided into two cascades, across each of which was thrown a wooden 

bridge of primitive construction. In this part of the road the traveller is 
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surrounded on all sides by rocks of enormous height, rising almost perpen- 
dicularly: from their base, while the sides of the mountains ate covered 
with forests of dark green fir trees, which rear their lofty heads above 
each other, vying in height with the steep rocks among which they are 
blended. The precipices both above and below the narrow road are most 
frightful to look at: no precaution whatever is taken to prevent carriages 
from slipping off into the abyss below. In many places these precipices 
Were perpendicular, and sometimes even inclined inwards, or overhung 
their base. The road too was so narrow as to be little more than barely 
sufficient to admit of the wheels of the carrioles between the edge and the 
side of the mountain; had we happened indeed to meet any other travel- 
lers here; (which was, fortunately, not very probable,) we should have 
been under the necessity of taking the horses out, and of lifting the 
carrioles over each other. The chances, however, are against such a meet- 
ing, for not a single human being had hitherto appeated to us on this 
route. Oftentimes the road before us seemed to terminate altogether at 
the very brink of a precipice, when, on reaching the spot, it was found to 
turn sharply round ; and these sharp turns, with the yawning gulf beneath, 
incur almost inevitable destruction, should the animal become restive, or 
an overturn unfortunately take place.”—pp. 238—240. 


The popiilations of these mountains which run through the midst 
of Norway, are mostly the same in character throughout: they 
wear a red skull cap, like those worn by Greeks, with short jackets 
and trousers. Every man carries a large knife attached to his side 
by a large leathern belt, covered with brass ornaments. The knife 
is indispensable to the natives, who make their own furniture, and 
use wood for almost every convenience. They make excellent 
tradesmen, and there is no craft which they are not capable of 
turning to account. In the museum of Copenhagen are many 
curious specimens of carving in wood by the Norwegian peasants : 
amongst others have been noticed a bust of Christian V., which the 
author says, was 


“executed by a simple cow-herd, who, when the king paid a visit to 
Tronyem, in the year 1688, stood in the way he had to pass, with a knife 
in his hand, and cut out so complete a likeness of his countenance, without 
having any other opportunity of seeing him, that it was sent, as a great 
curiosity, to Copenhagen, where it still remains in the Royal Museum. 
In fact, clocks and watches, and church-organs even, have been constructed 
by the self-taught Norwegian peasantry.’’—p .253. 


Mr. Barrow speaks with much praise of the villagers, whom he 
met on his route over those mountains. Their dance was peculiar, 
and was called the Polsk, the chief merit of which appeared to be 
that of throwing the legs high up in the air, whirling rapidly round, 
and after making a flourishing turn, stopping and standing firmly 
on one leg. He complains that Dr. Clarke affected to see some- 
thing indecent in this dance: at least, he says that he saw nothing 
whatever in it which could be considered as answering such a de- 
scription. The traveller tells us, that it is the habit of the country 
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everywhere for all persons without distinction to shake hands. At 
Dahla, the travellers entered a cottage, where they discovered the 
preparations which were making for a christening: Mr. Barrow 
mentions that 


‘‘ The table, which consisted simply of a clean deal board, well scoured 
and in high order, was spread with great quantities of flat brod, or vat- 
cakes, of enormous circumference, and as thin as wafers; fish, both dried 
and fresh, and huge bowls of cream, with eggs beaten up in it, together 
with other ingtedients which I am unable to describé, forméd a patt of the 
repast, but I could not consider this as a vety palatable potridge. I 
believe it goes by the name of floote-groot, and is frequently nothing more 
than rye or barley meal boiled int cream. There were also two large bowls 
or basins filled with butter, heaped up, or raised in a sort of mound, con- 
siderably above thé brith, and in the centre df each bdsin was stick 4 
tallow candle, which had burned very low down towards the butter, im- 
parting a portion of its liquid contents to the surface. This was the only 
occasion on which we found the tallow candle exhibited; but the basin of 
butter was a standing dish wherever we went, and the first that the good 
woman of the house usually placed on the table, as the symbol of welcome. 
We scarcely ever entered the cottage of a peasant, however humble, but 
the Norwegian housewife, like Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite, ‘ brought 
forth butter in a lordly dish,’ generally, however, in the shape of 4 large 
wooden bowl.” —pp. 266, 267. 


Hospitality, kindness, and simplicity, are described as the clia- 
racteristics of the Norwegians. The only drunken individual met 
by him in that country, was an English sailor at the Tower stairs 
of London, and one Swede. The Norwegian peasantry do not use 
tobacco. 

Bergen is very minutely described, by our author, who proceeds 
from that place to Tronyen. From the latter town he returns once 
more to Christiania, and ultimately arrives in safety in England. 
The work, we are sure, the reader will concur with us in thinking, 
to be highly valuable, for the diligence employed by the author in 
collecting his materials, and for the great impartiality which seems 
to guide his very judicious mind. 
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Art. XII.—An Edinburgh Reviewer, 
Reviewed. By the Author of Re- 
marks upon the supposed Diony- 
sius Longinius. London: Payne 
and Foss. 1834. 

In this pamphlet we have the 

reply of a learned author to an 

article in the last Edinburgh 


Review, touching some very - 


nice point of Greek lore, such as 
cannot easily be explained to the 
understanding of the uninitiated. 

As a specimen of the irritability 
with which controversies about 
trifles are oftentimes carried on, 
the anger uniformly increasing 
in the inverse ratio of the im- 
portance of the cause, the pre- 
sent pamphlet is_ exceedingly 
well worth the public attention. 





Art. XIII].—Faust : 
J.W.Gortne; Translated into 
English Verse, with Notes and 


Preliminary Remarks. By John 
Edinburgh : 


a Tragedy. By 


S. Buackig, &c. 
Blackwood. 1834. 


Tus version of the T’aust pos- 
sesses the very great advantage 
of being as close to the original 
as it is possible for a translation 
to be under the very circumstances 
which attend the attempt. This 
is accomplished, however, with a 
discretion which enables Mr. 
Blackie to render his version a 
Spirited one, and im that respect 


to make it more in accordance 
with the work of the great mas- 
ter. It is impossible for us at 
this moment to enter into a 
lengthened analysis of the work, 
or to dwell on a plot which is 
now so familiar to most of our 
readers; and we shall do no more 
than select from the translator’s 
preliminary remarks, the passage 
in which he traces the true and 
original key to the symbolical 
character of Faustus. 

‘ But the true and original 
key to the character of Doctor 
Faust is to be found in Goethe’s 
own intellectual constitution, and 
in the history of its develop- 
ment. A man can receive no- 
thing from without, which he has 
not, within himself, an in-born 
capacity of receiving ; and how- 
ever apparently objective the 
productions of art in which he 
delights may be, they can never 
be any thing more than a reflec- 
tion of his own subjectivity.” 





Arr. XIV.—The Designs of the Dis- 
senters, a Letter to the King. By 
a Protestant Dissenter. London : 


Jackson. 1834. 


Tue object of the author of this 
pamphlet is, to set forth the na- 
ture of the changes which ap- 
pear to be essentially necessary 
to the tranquillity and comforts 
of that great and important 
community now designated ‘the 











Dissenters. He begins by de- 
claring that this body by no 
means seeks the destruction of 
the Episcopal church. Next 
they disavow any intention of 
seeking to accomplish those 
changes deemed ‘by them desira- 
ble, by any violent measures ; 
neither do they harbour any de- 
sign or desire to obtain admis- 
sion into the established church: 
they disavow likewise, any wish 
to interfere in the reform of the 
church, and they have always 
abstained asa body, from mixing 
up their grievances with the 
question relating to church pro- 
perty. Lastly, the Dissenters 
declare, that they are not oppo- 
sed to the legitimate connexion 
between religion and the state. 
Such are the imputations 
which the Dissenters wholly 
disavow, and the next question 
is, what is the nature of the 
charges which they require ? 
These are to obtain the full 
and entire establishment of their 
right to be placed on a civil equal- 
ity with all classes of their fellow 
subjects in the eye of the law and 
the state: to obtain a recogni- 
tion of the validity of their mi- 
nistry, and their equal claims to 
the protection of the legislature 
in respect to all their ecclesasiti- 
cal institutions: to obtain fur- 
ther the establishment of a na- 
tional system of education on a 
broad universal basis, and, lastly, 
to be allowed to prosecute their 
plans for propagating the chistian 
faith throughout the world upon 
the same scriptural principles. 
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Art. XV.—The Curiosities of Litera- 
ture. By J. D’Israeli, Esq. D.C.L. 
F.S.A. Ninth edition, revised. 

~ Vol. I. London: Moxon, 1834. 


THERE are few of our readers 
unacquainted, we believe, at least, 
with the title of this famous work, 
and we shall be extremely mis- 
taken, indeed, if, from the very 
neat and convenient form now 
given to a work, formerly of con- 
siderable expense, these pretty 
volumes will pass into the hands 
of the public, in large quantities. 
The contents of the present vo- 
lume, we shall not notice; they 
are already well known to the 
public, and we shall merely notice 
the very peculiar circumstances 
under which these contents were 
originally published. 

Mr. D’Israeli admits that it 
is now close on half a century 
since the first volume saw the 
light. The second volume ap- 
peared about a couple of years 
afterwards; the third was de- 
livered after throes of the most 
tedious kind, for they took 20 
years in the process of bringing 
forth this third offspring: but 
the fertile parent soon proved, 
that the former births were the 
effect of some irregular action 
of the mind, not easily to be ex- 
plained, at once stamped the nor- 
mal character of that mind, as 
being capable of a regular order 
of production. Mr.D’Israelithen, 
inone great effort, gave life to one 
pair of twins and a half, thus in- 
creasing his intellectual offspring 
to the respectable number of five, 
the quinary number so much 
venerated by some naturalists, 
with which Mr. D’Israeli is not 
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unacquainted. Thisauthor seems 
to admit that the three stages in 
which the series of volumes has 
been produced, represent respec- 
tively three eras of his life: the 
first stage exhibits him eager in 
the pursuit of knowledge: the 
second displays the same mind, 
still in pursuit of knowledge, but 
grown more critical, and excited 
to more varied objects: and the 
third stage shows Mr. D’Israeli 
eombining philosophy with lite- 
rature, whilst knowledge and cu- 
riosity are opening the virgin 
veins of original research, and 
striking out new results in the 
history of human nature. It is 
no wonder that the ‘‘ Curiosities 
of Literature” should be a very 
popular book: it has been the 
common object ‘of loud praise, 
by minds of the most opposite 
construction, minds, which were 
as poles in the distance of their 
respective directions. Kings and 
commoners, Lords and mecha- 
nics, poets and the fastidious 
bards of the literary world, all 
have been fascinated by the 
‘“‘ Curiosities” of D’Israeli. The 
Museum, no doubt, will be found 
all the better for the cleansing 
which he has given to the varied 
preparations. 





Arr. XVI, — Helen: a Tale. By 
Maria Epcewortn. In 3 vols. 
London : Bentley, 1834. 


Miss Epceworth, like veteran 
actors of the stage, re-appears 
before us after a long interval of 
retirement, which has proved on 
many occasions to have a very 
dubious influence on the party. 
The present, like all her former 
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tales, have.a moral illustration 
in view; it does not pourtray 
any prominent crime with the 
view of showing the value of any 
extraordinary virtue, but it is 
in the usual style of Miss Edge- 
worth, a penetrating and well 
planned estimate of what may be 
regarded in its origin as a lenient 
fault, but which, like the seed, 
germinates afterwards into a 
fruitful source of calamity. The 
novel before us, powerfully pic- 
tures forth the impolicy, to say 
no worse, of even a venial and 
almost a justifiable recourse to 
dissimulation. The history ofa 
married lady is given, who by a 
precipitate act of indiscretion 
made a denial to her husband of 
a kind, which was utterly un- 
necessary to the permanance of 
their mutual happmess. Had 
she been sincere in her diselo- 
sures to that husband, the re- 
sult would have been happy for 
herself ; but once the foundation 
for a wrong impression on his 
mind, being raised, it required 
the exertion of a life, and not 
that only, but the complete sacri- 
fice of the virtue of sincerity to 
maintain that impression, An 
outline of the plot will explain 
how the illustration is accom- 
plished. 

Helen, the heroine, is a young 
lady of birth, residing at the par- 
sonage with her uncle, the rec- 
tor. She is considered as the 
heiress to his property, but on 
the event of his death, it is found 
that the property had been ex- 
hausted during the life-time of 
the clergyman, and Helen, in 
consequence, is disappointed in 
her expectation of an adequate 
provision. She ultimately be- 
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came settled in the family of a 
dowager, a8 a companion to one 
of her daughters, who, being 
afterwards married to a military 
officer, General Clarendon, re- 
tained Helen as her associate. 
Some years rolled over, and an 
affair occurred which gave rise 
to some uneasiness in the family. 
A manuscript sent from the con- 
tinent, was put into print and 
circulated as the memoir of Col. 
D’Aubigny. This memoir con- 
tained several letters, which pur- 
ported to have been written by 
an English lady to whom the 
Colonel paid his addresses, and 
from some facts which were 
known in the fashionable circles, 
the lady Cecilia Clarendon, the 
wife of the General, and Helen’s 
friend, was pointed out as the 
actual writer of these letters, and 
consequently the lover of the de- 
ceased D’Aubigny. There is no 
doubt that she corresponded 
with the French suitor in early 
life ; but having found her new 
lover of a jealous and fastidious 
character, she did not hesitate 
to declare, that she had preserved 
untainted, the purest virginity of 
the heart. What was to be done 
if these reports reached the ear 
of the General? The wife took 
steps to meet the exigency, and 
she succeeded in obtaining a 
pledge from Helen, that she 
would personate the author of 
the letters, and that Sir George 
Clarendon should be taught to 
believe, that the letters were her 
(Helen’s) productions. ‘The prin- 
cipal portion of the two first vo- 
lumes are dedicated to a display 
of the various complicated re- 
sults, and the numerous perplex- 
ities and hair-breadth escapes, 
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which resulted: from this strata: 
gem. 

In the meantime, a lover 
named Beauclerc, paid his court 
to Helen, and from the expe- 
rience of a short courtship they 
were mutually disposed to mar- 
riage. The letter-writing which 
Helen was under the necessity 
of acknowledging, wrought its 
effect on the mind of Beau- 
clerc, and from his knowledge 
of Helen, he even doubted 
the truth of the general impres- 
sion. He fought a duel even in 
her justification against a former 
rival in her affections, whose 
suit had been rejected, and whose 
resentment she had of course in- 
curred. Most fortunately it hap- 
pened that the Lady Cecilia 
became sensible of the injustice 
which she was doing to the cha- 
racter of her friend, and she re- 
solved on a full and unreserved 
exposure of the true nature of 
the case. The result is, that 
after hearing her declaration, 
General Clarendon insisted on a 
separation: but as the facts of 
the case were really perfectly 
consistent with her moral inno- 
cence. he received her back as a 
penitent prodigal. Helen was 
married to her faithful and con- 
fiding lover, and if they do not 
live happy but the phrase 
is unfit for the present enlight- 
ened age, so we must be content 
with merely directing the reader’s 
attention to the point of the tale, 
which is singly this, that it 
shows the advantages eyen in a 
worldly sense, to say nothing as 
to its relation with religion and 
morality, of sticking to the 
truth. Candour in the begin- 
ning would have cost but a very 
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gentle effort indeed: besides it 
would have been enough to dis- 
sipate any possible adverse in- 
fluences which might have been 
produced by the news itself on 
the mind of the husband, and 
therefore Lady Cecilia would 
have lived in uninterrupted har- 
mony and happiness witi her 
husband. But the misfortunes 
she endured, the temporary dis- 
grace consequent on her banish- 
ment and forfeiture of all natural 
protection, could only be attri- 
buted to the slightest possible 
lapse, the least intrusion of the 
boundary between right and 
wrong, the merely putting her foot 
half inside the threshold of the 
houseof guilt. Sucharethe didac- 
tic purposes which Miss Edge- 
worth uniformly ‘has in view, and 
even to this hour has she retained 
the principle of confirming her 
illustrations to a moral force, 
whilst religion seems in her esti- 
mation, to be quite a subordinate 
agent in the world. 





Art. XVII.—The Architectural Ma- 
gazine and Journal of Improvement 
in Architecture, Building, &c. 
Conducted by J. Loupon, F.L.S. 
&c. No. I. London: Longman 
and Co. 1834. 


Tus is the commencement of a 
series of numbers destined to 
completea highly important work 
on architecture and building in 
general. ‘Ihe object immediately 
intended to be reached by the 
conductor, is the diffusion of a 
just taste for architectural beau- 
ties and comforts, so as to lead 
to an ultimate amelioration of 
the present very imperfect state 
of the dwellings of the great 
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mass of society. We augur the 
best results from the circulation 
of this magazine. 

Perhaps few literary projects 
in our time can be said to be 
called for in a more pressing 
manner thanin the present work. 
The state of the professions of 
architect and surveyor, and of 
the building trade in general, is 
most deplorable, being oppressed 
at this moment with a mass of 
abuses which are calculated in 
their ultimate result, utterly to 
destroy its character. The first 
of the articles refers to this im- 
portant point, and therefore, we 
are unwilling to dwell upon it. 
The second article enters at once 
into practical matters, and it 
embraces a beautiful dissertation 
on the extent to which the ele- 
mentary forms of classic archi- 
tecture, are from their nature 
and origin, fixed or arbitrary. ~ 
The third article is, a highly in- 
structive and practical series of 
advice as to the choice of a 
dwelling house. Some other 
miscellaneous articles fill up the 
pages, the whole forming a highly 
interesting source of occupation 
for every class of the community. 





Art. XVIII.—Letiers to the Right 
Hon. E.G. Stanley, onthe Existing 
Treaties with France and America, 
as regards their Rights of Fishery 
on the Coasts of Nova Scotia, La- 
brador, and Newfoundland, &c. 
By George R. Young, Esq. of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. London: 

1834. 

Tuis is a pamphlet written by 

a gentleman residing in Nova 

Scotia, for the purpose of bring- 


Ridgway. 
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ing the attention of the British 
_public to the present state of the 
Fisheries on which, to a great 
extent, the subsistence of our 
North American Colonies de- 
pends. It is well known that 
the Fishery which is carried on 
the coast of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, &c. is shared by treaty 
between Great Britain, France, 
and America. The treaties by 
which the right of fishing on our 
colonial shores, has been exer- 
cised by the two last countries 
mentioned, exactly define the 
extent of the space to which the 
fishermen of both countries have 
access. But it would appear that, 
by gradual steps, both one and 
the other have exceeded their 
proper limits, and now maintain 
their usurpation, to the great 
detriment of English fishermen. 
The object of the author is to 
give a fair estimate of the nature 
and effect of this great abuse, 
and to have it redressed accord- 
ingly. He proposes that the 
government should make in the 
first place, a clear and specific 
declaration to the French go- 
vernment that its subjects are 
entitled only to a concurrent right 
of fishing and curing on the 
coasts and shores of Newfound- 
land, from Cape St. John to 
Cape Ray. It appears, that at 
present the Americans can claim, 
by existing treaties, a right to 
land on uninhabited places, for 
the purpose of curing the fish 
which they take. But they do 
not confine themselves to the 
condition, and therefore, the au- 
thor expects that the govern- 
ment will step forward, and pre- 
vent the Americans from making 
the loose language of the treaty 
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a cat’s paw, whereby they may 
carry on a system of injustice. 
The author suggests, that an 
efficient coast service should be 
established on the banks of New- 
foundland, which would take care 
that the fishermen of each nation 
did not exceed their limits. If 
nothing is done in this way, the 
author is of opinion that the 
North American colonies will 
inevitably fall to decay. 





Art. XIX.—The Hunterian Oration, 
delivered at the Royal College of 


Surgeons, on the 14th Feb. 1834. 
By W. Lawrence, Esq. F. R. S. 


Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 


Hospital. London: Churchill, 
1834. 


Tue Annual Oration, required 
by the College of Surgeons, from 
one of their members, in praise 
of the celebrated John Hunter, 
was this year pronounced by 
Mr. Lawrence a highly respect- 
able individual. The oration 
does the highest honour to 
the author, who has shown ex- 
traordinary skill in finding out 
something new and original, 
worthy of being applied to a 
subject, which must be regarded 
as now perfectly hackneyed. 
The life and character of John 
Hunter have been too long be- 
fore the public, to allow us to 
dwell upon such subjects at pre- 
sent. Mr. Lawrence, however, 
is allowed by custom to select 
for eulogy others who may have 
distinguished themselves by imi- 
tating the example of Hunter. 
He has made use of this facility 


to introduce the names of seve- 
na Aa 
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ral benefactors of mankind.— 
Amongst these, are Abernethy 
and Cuvier. Of the former of 
these, he relates the following 
characteristic anecdote :-— 

‘¢ He was sometimes betrayed 
into impatience, and resorted too 
quickly to the use of wit, of which 
he possessed a large share. He 
always retained the complete 
command of this weapon, even 
in his most angry moods. I once 
saw him in warm altercation 
with a gentleman: high words 
passed between them. The gen- 
tleman, irritated by something 
that fell from Mr. Abernethy, 
said, ‘ How, Sir—do you say 
so ?—you will be made to swal- 
low your words.’ ‘Ah!’ said 
Mr. Abernethy, with one of his 
knowing looks, ‘ there would be 
no use in that; they would be 
sure to come up again.’ A great 
many anecdotes are still current 
in the profession, founded on 
curious dialogues, sharp sallies, 
and lively repartees, which oc- 
curred in his consultation room, 
or in other intercourse with his 
patients. The authority of some 
- may be dubious; but I can assert 
that he is justly entitled to the 
credit of all the best.” 

Of Cuvier and the Regne 
Animal, (now publishing in an 
admirable translation, by Hen- 
derson, of the Old Bailey,) Mr. 
Lawrence, thus speaks :— 

‘«¢ He has produced an arrange- 
ment of the animal kingdom 
nearly approaching to perfection ; 

ounded on principles so accu- 
rate, that the place which any 
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animal occupies in this scheme, 
already indicates the leading cir- 
cumstances in its structure, eco- 
nomy, and habits. The Regne 
Animal of Cuvier is, in short, an 
abridged expression of the entire 
science. 

“ He carried the lights de- 
rived from his zoological re- 
searches into kindred but ob- 
scure parts of nature. He un- 
dertook the examination of those 
fossil bony remains found in va- 
rious regions of the globe, which 
had heretofore’ been merely ob- 
jects of ignorant wonder, of 
vague surmise, or fabulous exag- 
geration: he demonstrated their 
real origin and nature. He suc- 
ceeded, by a wonderful combi- 
nation of minute and patient re- 
search, with the enlarged views 
deduced from an accurate know- 
ledge of all living beings, in re- 
constructing, from these muti- 
lated fragments, the antediluvian 
and extinct creatures, of which 
they are only the vestiges ; and 
thus he deduced the most im- 
portant conclusions respecting 
the structure of the earth, and 
the revolutions which its sur- 
face has undergone. The work 
on fossil bones is a master-piece 
of patient research, of profound 
reflection, and extensive erudi- 
tion. It would have sufficed to 
immortalize its author.” 

This oration will be read with 
the greatest interest by all who 
can be pleased with a terse style 
and the evidences of a well cul- 
tivated mind. 
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MISCELLANEOUS iNTELLIGENCE. 





The Ingenuity of Suicides —The 
_ varieties of ways in which human 
beings attempt to terminate their 
existence, exhibit a very singular 
degree of ingenuity. For example, 
a woman who was tired of life, 
_ applied two hundred leeches to her 
body, in order that they might 
bleed her to death: another female 
_with the same intent exposed her- 
self toa swarm of bees; there is 
also a case of an apothecary, who 
heat out his brains with a pestle. 
But, there is another example of 
recent occurrence which is much 
more inexplicable than any of the 
former. A builder who had been 
found fault with by his employers, 
became very melancholy, and 
finally meditated his own destruc- 
tion. He hurried to a steep part 
of the high road, where vehicles of 
all sorts were obliged to put ona 
drag in the descent. Here he 
waited till a heavy-loaded waggon 
reached the spot, when he seized 
hold of one the wheels that was not 
locked, and applying his body to 
the circumference was instantly 
crushed. 

Biscuits —The process of making 
_biscuits by machinery, hitherto con- 
. fined. to the Royal Yard, Gosport, is 
likely to come into more general 
use. It is also attracting the atten- 
tion of foreign powers—among the 
rest the Pacha of Egypt, for whom 
an order for such machines is at 
present in course of execution, and 
one has been sent as a specimen to 
_ Constantinople. A thouse at Wap- 
ping, engaged-in biscuit-baking, has 
one of these machines now in ope- 
ration. It is worked by an engine 
_ of six-horse power, and is capable 
of producing 5 ewt. of biscuit in an 





hour, requiring, however, in addi- 
tion, the labour of seven men, about 
half the number required by the or- 
dinary process to manufacture the 
same quantity within the same time. 

Rustic Chronicles—In every vil- 
lage throughout Germany, there 
existsa huge volume, which is de 
sited either in the church, or with 
the officer of the village, and which 
contains the account fully made 
out, of every locality, edifice, or re- 
markable object, in or about the 
place. The young peasants read 
this work with the greatest delight; 
the old inhabitants glow with en- 
thusiasm when they hear it read, 
and travellers during their stay, are 
allowed to read as much as they like, 
the greatest attention and _polite- 
ness being paid to them. 

Sovereign Cures.——Sir Dudley 
North tells us; that at Constanti- 
nople, the respect for printed books 
is so great, that when people are 
sick, they fancy that they can be 
read again into health, and if the 
koran is not at hand, they will make 
a shift with a few verses of the 
bible, or a chapter or two of the 
Talmud, or of any otherbook that 
comes in their way. Sir Dudley 
himself cured an old Turk of a 
tooth-ache once, by administering 
a few pages of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses. In an old receipt hock, 
we have seen the following pres- 
cription for a tertian ague, “drink 
plentifully of cock-broth, and sleep 
with the second book of the Iliad 
of Homer under your pillow.” 





Sennefelder the celebrated in- 
ventor of the art of Lithography 
died at Munich on the 26th of 
February last, in his;63d. year. 
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Supernaturalist—The German 
theologians have been divided into 
three classes. The Supernatura- 
lists are the plenary inspiration 
men, ultra evangelicals, as Hengs- 
tenberg in Berlin. Opposed to them 
in the extreme gauche are the Natu- 
ralists, who deny all revelations of 
any kind, and cleave fast to the 
book of Nature. A numerous 
class, however, endeavours to keep 
the juste milieu, and these are called 
Rationalists. To this class belong 
Bretschneider, Schleiermacher, and 
many of the brightest names that 
theological literature can _ boast. 
The sceptic, of course, is a complete 
anti-diabolist. 

Manure.—In a place in South 
America, called Pavilion de Pica, is 
found an enormous reservoir of na- 
tural manure, called by the natives 
Guano. It is either red or white, 
and is an article of such value as 
manure, that it is sent for from the 
remotest districts, and is sold at a 
very high price. The whole of its 
nutritive powers are ascribed to the 
very large proportion of birds’ dung 
which it contains. 

Cuvier’s notions of Education.— 
‘Give schools before political rights; 
make citizens comprehend the du- 
ties that the state of society imposes 
on them; teach them what are po- 
litical rights before you offer them 
for their enjoyment. Then all ame- 
liorations will be made without 
causing a shock; then each new 
idea thrown upon good ground, will 
have time to germinate, to grow and 
to ripen, without convulsing the so- 
cial body. Imitate nature, who, in 
the development of beings, acts by 
gradation, and gives time to every 
member of her most powerful ele- 
ments. The infant remains nine 
months in the body of its mother ; 
man’s physical perfection only takes 
place at twenty or thirty, and his 
moral completion from thirty to 
forty. Institutions must have ages 
to produce their fruits—witness 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


Christianity: the effects of which 
are not yet accomplished, notwith- 
standing a thousand years of exist- 
ence.” 

German Theologians.—* The word 
Lilith, or, as the Jews falsely pro- 
nounce it, Lilis, occurs in Is. xxxiv. 
14; and however externally differ- 
ent the interpretations of this pas- 
sage have been, they all agree in 
one fundamental idea. Luther uses 
the indefinite term kobold (in the 
English version,screech-owl, night- 
monster ), perhaps the most suitable 
word he could have used. This 
lady-goblin, then, was, as the Tal- 
mudists tells us, Adam’s first wife 
in Paradise, who turned our Sire’s 
lovely Eden into hell ; a mother of 
demons, says Rabbi Manasseh, who 
peopled the earth with evil spirits, 
before God had as yet thought of 
creating Eve. She was created at 
the same time with Adam, in such 
a manner that she and Adam were 
joined together by the back, as it is 
written, God made them a man and 
a woman. In this condition they 
did not agree well, but quarrelled, 
and tore one another continually. 
Then it repented the Lord that he 
had made them so, and he separated 
them from one another. But not 
even thus would they live in peace; 
and as Lilith had in the mean while 
betaken herself to witchcraft, Adam 
left her altogether. At last she be- 
came a perfect Devin, and had con- 
nection with an immense number 
of devils; and thus, up to the pre- 
sent day, does she play the harlot 
with all devils, and fills the world 
continually with young devils, devil- 
ghosts, and night-apparitions. For 
these causes God created Adam a 
new wife; viz. Eve out of his own 
rib. Moses has omitted this his- 
tory of Lilith altogether, and for 
the good cause, that the Lord God 
was ashamed of having given ex- 
istence to such a hag of a She- 
devil!!!” 
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NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES. 





A. 


ABERCROMBIE, Dr. on the moral feelings, 
261.—Sir R., death of, 519. 

Abernethy, anecdote of, 570. 

Abraham, oaths taken by, 354. 

Abruzzi, state of the inhabitants in, 
320. 

Academy of sciences, foundation of, 314—- 
description of its constitution, 315. 

Adam the gardener, 280. 

Affectation, specimen of in America, 293. 

Affections, the, 262. 

Agriculture to be preferred to manufac- 
tures, 370. 

Alimentary substances, 462. 

Ali Pacha, anecdotes of, 6. 

Almanacks in China, 300. 

Amalgamation, process of, 19. 

America, account of, 57. 

Amherst, lord, account of his embassy to 
China, 304. 

Animals, curious relations between them 
and plants, 463. 

Antiquities, account of Persian, 251. 

Arcadians, oaths of, 386. 

Architecture, magazine of, 568. 

Arethusa, site of the fountain of, 4. 

Aristotle, prevalence of his doctrines, 311. 

Atlantis, the new, of Bacon, 314. 

Asia, account of our Colonies in, 402. 

Assassination in Rome, 126. 

Atmosphere, remarks on, 456. 

Auber, P. his account of China, 297. 

Augsburgh, former opulence of, 86. 

Austria, registers of birth, marriage, &c. 
in, 164, 





B. 


Baboo, an Indian novel, 187. 

Bacon Roger, account of, 311—his At- 
lantis, 314. 

Baldness, remedy for, 360. 

Barnardiston, a novel, account of, 40. 

Barristers oaths taken by those of 
Naples, 400. 


Barrow, John, his excursion to the north 
of Europe, 551. 

Basil, his account of a monastery, 77. 

Baths of San Felipe, 125—Russian, 346— 
Nassau, 488—for horses, 497. 

Bavaria, punishment of perjury in, 397. 

Bedford, character of the people of, 433. 

Belgium, account of births and deaths in, 
327—registers of births, &c., 169. 

Bells, christening of, 362—ringing, notice 
of, 363. 

Berbice, notice of its history, 198. 

Bergeister explained, 62. 

Berne, account of the females of, 63— 
remarks on, 65—registers in, 163. 

Béte rouge, account of, 203. 

Bible, oaths first mentioned in, 384. 

Biel, account of its destruction by snow,62 

Billinsgate, proceedings at, 181. 

Biography, the annual, 269. 

Biscuits, account of manufacture of, 571. 

Black Watch, a tale, 143—account of the 
regiment of that name, 147. 

Blessington, lady, her conversations with 
lord Byron, 97. 

Boddy, J. A., his tale of Euston Hall, 279. 

Bones, use of, as manure, 419. 

Bowers, W., his naval adventures, 12. 

Boys, admiral, life of, 273. 

Brand, William, on moral tuition, 418. 

Bridges, remarks on the construction 
of, 28. 

Bridgewater treatise of, Prout, 449. 

British islands, duration of life in, 137. 

Brookes, Joshua, life of, 276. 

Brunnens, the, of Nassau, 487. 

Bungalo, description of, 187. 

Buttman, P., his Greek Grammar, 280. 

Byron, lord, conversations of, with lady 
Blessington, 97—unfavourable charac- 
ter of, 98—his faults, 99—his taste for 
aristocracy, 100—lines by, 101—his 
morbid feeling on his deformity, 103— 
his infirmity of purpose, 105—his cri- 
ticism on Shakspeare, 107—his thirst 
of fame, 109. 
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C. 


Calculations, abridgement of the labours 
of, 312. 

Calcutta, state of labourers in, 412. 

Canals, remarks on, 27. 

Carnes’ letters from Switzerland, 59. 

Carpenter, Lant. his review of ‘Rammo- 
hun Roy’s labours’, 91. 

Cashmere shawls, 410. 

Cash payments, remarks on, 380. 

Castlereagh, lord, his interview with sir 
J. Moore, 521. 

Canton, mode in which trade is carried on 
at, 308. 

Cecil Hyde, a novel, account of, 40. 

Ceylon, account of, 413. 

China, account of, 297—embassies to, 299, 
303. 

Chinese, disposition of, for foreign trade, 
306—policy of the emperor of, 307. 
Cholera, curious facts relating to the at- 

mosphere in connection with, 457. 

Cholesbury, fate of the parish of, 438. 

Christening of bells, 363. 

Christiania, notice of, 559. 

Christianity, remarks on, 80. 

Christians, oaths of early, 387. 

Church establishment, remarks on, 422— 
estimate of the influence of, 371—of 
Rome, remarks on, 78. 

Cincinnati, changes in, 293. 

Clarke, G. C., his ‘Adam the Gardener’, 
280. 

Clergy of Russia, 343. 

Clergymen, observations on, 236. 

Club, the, a dialogue, 283. 

Cold, influence of, 328. 

Colours, pleasures of contemplating, 456. 

Coffee fields, account of, 208—of East 
Indies, 409. 

Combination of labourers, 331. 

Companies, the city, early account of, 
465. 

Concealers, account of, 469. 

Congress, American, its habits and man- 
ners, 297. 

Conscience described, 267. 

Constitution, British, 370—its theory, 371 
—as established at the revolution, 377. 

Consumption, cure of, 360. 

Contractors, rules to determine the choice 
of, 30. 

Convicts, treatment of, in England, 240. 

Cook, capt., his sketches of Spain, 475. 

Cooke, G. W., his pamphlet on defects of 
criminal trials, 417 

Copenhagen, notice of, 557. 

Cordova, notice of, 476. 

Corfu described, }. 

Corn laws, remarks on, 337. 

Corsicans, account of, 515. 


Costume, that of the Spanish peasantry, 
479. 

Cretinism, full account of, 132. 

Crime, arising from insanity, 329. 

Criminal laws, state of, in Cuba, 294. 

Crimping, 233. 

Crotch, Dr. his elements of musical com- 
position, 133. 

Cuba, lamentable picture of, 294, 

Cuckoo, defence of, 523. 

Cuneiform writing, 252. 

Cures, 571. 

Currency, remarks on, 380. 

Cuvier’s animal kingdom, remarks on, 134. 

Cyclopean walls, receipt for building of, 
ll. 


D. 


Dancing, a part of the worship of the 
Shakers, 287. 

Death, no case of punishment by, in Rus- 
sia, 346. 

D’ Israeli, his curiosities of literature, 265. 

Didier, Mr. his account of the Roman 
marshes, 319. 

Digestion, account of, 462. 

Dishes, account of some curious ones of the 
ancient liveries, 467. 

Dissenters, designs of, 264. 

Divine aid described, 267. 

Dress for a traveller, 38. 

Drew, S. life of, 273. 

Drosky, account of a Russian vehicle of that 
name, 551. 

Dyke, T. travelling memoirs of, 34. 


E. 


Eagle, marvellous story of one, 558. 

Ear, cure for diseases of, 360. 

East India Company, account of their trade 
with China, 300. 

Edgeworth, Maria, her Helen, 266. 

Education, that of the Persian princes, 259. 

Education, Cuvier upon, 572. 

Eel, account of the natural history of, 525 
—new species, of 528. 

Elgin marbles, remarks on, 10. 

Elizabeth, queen, anecdotes of, 470. 

Elliott, Sir G., conduct of, 515. 

Embassies to China, account of, 299—et 
seq. 303, 304. 

Embezzlement, curious instances of, 258. 

Emigration to America, advice on, 57. 

England, account of its connection with 
Switzerland, 231—with Persia, 253. 

Ensiedeln, pilgrimage to, 37. 

Eton school, remarks on its defects, 212. 

Etruscan vases, account of some, 122. 

Etymological resemblances, 364. 

Europe, duration of life in, 138. 

Europe, excursions to the north of, 550. 
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Euston Hall, a tale, 279. 

Evening, description of a Grecian, 5. 
Exmouth, earl, sketch of his life, 269. 
Expenditure, remarks on the public, 248. 


F, 


Face of Lucca, explained, 400. 

Fairies, modern state of, 443. 

Fanaticism, essay on, 73—definition of, 75 
—fanaticism of the scourge, 76—of the 
brand, 77—of the banner, 79—of the 
symbol, 80. 

Farm-houses for the poor, account of, 435. 

Farmers, influence of poor-rates on, 485. 

Farm-houses, pauper, account of, 435. 

Fattori, the word, explained, 322. 

Faust, Mr. Blackie’s version of, 264. 

Fellenburgh—his establishmeht at Hofwy]l, 
39. ° 

Female professors, examples of, 72. 

Fire-places, construction of, 419. 

Fishes, curious facts concerning, 529—see 
eels. 

Fish, supply of, to London, 175, 179—laws 
relating to, 177. 

Fisheries, account of British ones, 171— 
downfall and its causes, 172—on the 
English coast, 174—Pilchard, 182—the 
American, 568. 

Fisherman, insolence of French, 174—et 
seq. 

Florence, account of the gallery of, 121— 
recommended as a residence, 71. 

Forest, penalties for injuring, 494. 

France, oaths taken in, 394—registers of 
births, &c. in, 167. 

Fraser, J. B., his history of Persia, 245. 

Freemasons in America, 293. 

Frolicks of Puck, 443. 

Fugger family at Augsburg, 86. 


G. 


Gauntlet, running the, 209. 

Geneva, religious extravagance of, 66. 

Germany, notice of population of, 37—ser- 
vants in, 490—pigs in, 491.~ 

Ghebres, creed of, 250. 

Gleanings in natural history, by E. Jesse, 
523. 

Glover, W., his pamphlet on law reforms, 
420. 

Goats, cure performed by their blood, 361. 

Gravity, account of suggestions respecting, 
previous to Newton, 316. 

Greece, account of, 5. 

Greeks, oaths of, 385. 

Grigs, account of, 528. 

Grimsel, a hospice, described, 65. 

Grocers’ company, account of, 474. 

Grotto of nymphs, site of, 4. 

Gunpowder, discoverer of, 311. 


H. 
Habits, remarks on, 265. 
Hadfield, T. J., his dissertation on fire- 
places, 419. 
Hannibal, oath taken by, 388. 
Hanover, punishment of perjury in, 397. 
Harvest in Germany, account of, 493. 
Heat, power of generating in infants, 326 
—remarks on, 451. 
Heath’s book of beauty, 281. 
Herb-doctering, 363. 
Heriot, Mr., life of, 271. 
Herschell, anecdote of, 367. 
Highwaymen, lives of, 278. 
Hindoos, oaths of, 391. 
History, the study of, facilitated, 424. 
Hofwyl, account of the establishment of, 39. 
Holland, punishment of perjury in, 397. 
Holstein, punishment of perjury in, 397. 
Hong, the nature of the office described, 308. 
Hood, admiral, his conduct considered, 513. 
Hopkins, T., his Great Britain for the last 
forty years, 421. 
Horses, bathing of, 497. 
House of Commons, described as the tyrant 
of the state, 374. 
Hungary, punishment of perjury in, 397. 
I{unter, oration on life of, 569. 
Hypochondriasm, remarks on, 105. 
Hyghens, his discoveries, 313. 


I. 

Illegitimate children, regulations respecting, 
in Austria, 165. 

Impiessment, remarks on, 234. 

Incubation, account of the practice of, 119. 

India, cultivation of silk in, 157. 

Indians, American account of, 200. 

Indies, East, full account of, 404. 

Indigo, made in the East Indies, 407. 

Industry discouraged, 439. 

Infants, their power of generating heat, 326. 

Insanity, effect of, asthe cause of crime, 329. 

Italy, oaths of, 393. 

James I., anecdotes of, 470. 

Jesse, E., his gleanings in natural history, 
523. 

Jews, oaths of, 385—remarks on, 160. 

Jovial band, account of, 227. 

Jnggernautt, no longer supported by the 
East India Company, 412. 

Jungfran, remarks on the ascent of, 64. 


K. 

Kent, duke of, letters from, 196—211. 

King, the, his constitutional character, re- 
lation and duties, 372—inroads on his 
power, 377—of Holland, anecdotes of, 35. 

Knights of the Bath, oath of, 401—of the 
Garter, oath of, 389. 

Knout, account of, 552. 

Ko-tou, description of the Chinese cere- 
mony of, 304. 
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L. 


Labour, definition of, 331. 

Labourer, state of, independent onc, 429, 
436. 

Labourers, degeneration of, 436, 439— 
improved state of, in Calcutta, 412. 

Labouring classes, remarks on, 333. 

Laugen-Schwalbach, account of, 488. 

Lauterbrunnen, account of a man deserted 
in, 61. 

Lawrence, Wm., his Hunterian Oration, 
569. 

Law reforms, remarks on, 420. 

Law-suits in Russia, 341. 

Lee, Miss Anne, founder of the Quakers, 
286. 

Life, duration of, in various countries, 135. 

Light, theory of, speculations upon, 313— 
scriptural notice of, consonant with 
science, 454—distribution of, 455. 

Linguist, the Chinese, his duties described, 
308. 

Liveries of London, account of, 465. 

Local courts bill, remarks on, 420. 

Logarithms, discovery of, 312. 

London, supply of fish to, 180—account 
of the Liveries of, 465. 

Lotteries introduced by Elizabeth, 468. 


M. 


Macartney, lord, his embassy to China, 
303. 

Mackrel, sale of, 179. 

Magistrates, objections to, 442. 

Malaria, one of the causes of the Cholera, 
457—of Rome, 126. 

Man, influence of seasons on, 325—final 
destiny of, 459. 

Mandarines, duties of, 299. 

Manning, Mr. his attempts to reside in 
China, 304. 

Mary Stewart, a tragedy, 282. 

Manufacturers, state of British, 336. 

Manure, account of, 572. 

Manus Christi, receipt for, 360. 

Marriage, an account of an Indian one, 
292—copy of a French act of, 169— 
strange ceremonies at, in Persia, 257. 

Marshes, account of those of Rome, 317. 

Martin, R. M., his history of the British 
Colonies, 402. 

Medicine, regulation of, in Russia, 346— 
strange state of, in Spain, 482. 

Member of parliament, description of one, 
244. 

Mercanti, the word explained, 322. 

Mercer’s company, account of, 473. 

Meteorological phenemenon, 423, 424. 

Michael Angelo, remarks on, 121. 

Military oaths, account of, 401. 

Milnes, R. M., his tour in Greece, 1. 


Mines, American, 419. 

Missionaries in China, 300. 

Molecules of matter, 453. 

Moments of idleness, 281. 

Monastic system, remarks on, 77. 

Monthly Review, historical notice of, 111. 

Moore, sir John, life of, 508—his cam- 
paigns in America, 509—in Corsica, 511 
—<lismissed by Sir G. Elliott, 517— 
his death, 521. 

Moorish character still observed in Spain, 
477. 

Moravians, marriage amongst, 366. 

Moreau, general, anecdotes of, 54. 

Mortality in various countries, 135. 

Mulberry-trees, cultivation of, 154—new 
mode of growing, 156. 

Musical composition, Crotch’s essay on, 133. 

Mutilations of statues, 9. 

Mystery, origin of the word, 466. 


N. 


Napier, the invention of logarithms by, 312. 

Naples, an account of, 127. 

Nassau, account of its mineral waters, 
488. 

Natural History, gleanings in, 523—phi- 
losophy, histcry of, 309. 

Negroes, full account of, 498. 

Newspapers, account of East Indian, 410. 

Nismes, remarks on, 117. 

Norway, duration of life in, 137—travel- 
ling expenses in, 560. 


O. 


Oaths, that of the Trades’ Unions, 537— 
Tyler upon, 383—origin of, 384—Greek, 
385—Roman, 387—Early Christian, ib. 
Persians, 388—England and the North, 
389—methods of taking, 391—-Mahom- 
med on Oaths, 392—in Italy, 393— 
Austria, 394—Spain, ib.—France, ib.— 
Scotland, 395—ordeal oaths, 399—Aus- 
tria, oaths taken in, 394—punishment of 
perjury, 397. 

Obeah, ceremonies of, described, 506. 

Obrok, the word, explained, 343. 

Old Glen, singular and instructive life of, 
208. 

Olympia Morata, life of, 81—her attach- 
ment to the scriptures, 83. 

Omnibusses, early account of, 423. 

Opium trade, account of, 408. 

Oppidan, explained, 213. 

Otranto, character of, 1. 

Ourang-outang, account of one, 524 

Overseers, objection to, 441—pageants, 
account of some city ones, 471. 

r. 

Paine, Thomas, anecdotes of, 53—his 

death, 55. 
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Paoli, general, account of, 515, 55. 

Parnell, Sir H. his Treatise on Roads, 
23. 

Parochial registration, 159. 

Parrots, account of, 133. 

Parsees, creed of, 250. 

Pasquinades, 423. 

Paternal relations, notice of, 263. 

Paupers, description of, 441—able-bodied, 
how treated, 426—expence of, 435— 
feelings of, 436. 

Pavements, remarks on, 27. 

Peasants, state of those of Prussia, 343— 
food, &c. of, 344. 

Peii, the name of physician among the In- 
dians, 201. 

Penang, account of, 415. 

Pensoroso, the, of Michael Angelo, 123. 

Periodical literature, account of, 111. 

Perjury, the punishment of, as stated in the 
Bible, and the various countries of Eu- 
rope, 395—397. 

Persepolis, remarks on, 251. 

Persia, history of, 246—geography of, ib. 
—decay in, 247—antiquities of, 251— 
civil and commercial condition, 255— 
government of, 257—marriage in, 259. 

Persians, history of, 245—their creed, 248 
—customs, 250—religion, 259—oaths 
of, 390. 

Pigs, treatment of, in Germany, 491. 

Pilchard fisheries, 1S2. 

Pilgrimages, account of, 37, 69. 

Pisa, remarks on the cause of the leaning 
in the tower of, 120. 

Plague, representations of, in wax at Flo- 
rence, 124. 

Police, regulations of, in Russia, 342. 

Policemen, remarks on, 235. 

Poor-laws, horrors of, 425. 

Pompeii, account of remains of, 70. 

Pontine marshes, account of, 127. 

Popery, remarks on, 77, 78. 

Population, amount of agricultural, 382— 
its tendency to increase faster than capi- 
tal, 334. 

Powell, B., his history of natural philoso- 
phy, 309. 

Press, regulations for the East Indian, 
411. 

Prout, Dr. his Bridgewater treatise, 449. 

Proxy, oaths taken by, 400. 

Prussia, registers of birth, &c. in, 165. 

Public servants, notice of, 231. 

Puppet show-bill, 357. 


Q. 
Quacks, how treated in Russia, 346. 
Quakers, their attention to registrations of 
births, &c., 161. 
Quetelet, M.A., account of influence of 
seasons on man, 325. 


R. 

Rafts on the Rhine, account of, 36. 

Railways, remarks on, 26. 

Rammohun Roy, examination of his creed, 
91. 

Rateros, account of, 483. 

Real del Monte, visit to the mines of, 295. 

Registers, parochial, account of, 159—three 
of the Jews, 160—of Quakers, 161—of 
Ostend, 162—of Spain, 163—Berne, ib. 
Austria, 164—Prussia, 165—France, 
167—Belgium, 169—England, 170. 

Regular week at Eton, explained, 213. 

Relief of paupers, out of door, 426— in door, 
433. 

Religion in Russia, 345. 

Religious revivals, account of, 292. 

Remove, explained, 213. 

Repair of roads, 31. 

Resurrection, believed by the Persians, 249. 

Revenge, strange instance of, 307. 

Revenue in Persia, how raised, 256. 

Reviewing, invention and history of, 110. 

Revolution, nature of the constitution as 
established at the, 376—advantages of, 
doubtful, 378—threatened in England, 
381. 

Reward, rationale of, 241. 

Roads, a criterion of prosperity, 24—best 
mode of constructing, 25—et seq. Re- 
pairs of, 31—of Persia, 255. 

Robbers, account of Spanish ones, 483 

Rome, assassination in, 126—oaths in, 
387. 

Roundsman system described, 427. 

Royal society, origin of, 314—account of, 
315. 

Russia, connexion of, with China, 300— 
duration of life in, 137—government of 
paternal, 339—divisions of the Russian 
people, 340—empire of, 341—religion 
of, 345—punishment of perjury in, 397. 

Russian nobleman, anecdote of a, 497. 


S. 
Sailors, remarks on, 233. 
St. Bernard, the convent of, remarks on, 
67. 
St. Clair, col. his residence in the West 
Indies, 195. 
St. Petersburgh, account of, 552. 
Salt water, temperature of, 526. 
Salteadores, account of, 484. 
Santiago, account of the manners of, 18. 
Saxony, punishment of perjury in, 397. 
Science, history and progress of, 309, 310. 
Schleswig, punishment of perjury in, 397. 
Scotland, form of oaths taken in, 395. 
Scriptures, proof of truth of, 454. 
Sculpture, remarks on French, 115. 
Scythians, oaths of, 386. 
Sea, extent of, 455. 














Vi INDEX. 


Seasons, account of the effect of, on man, 
325. 

Seine fishery, account of, 182. 

Seltzer waters, the spa of, 495. 

Sennefelder, death of, 571. 

Servants in Germany, account of, 490. 

Seville, notice of, 479. 

Shakers, account of, in America, 286. 

Shakspeare, Byron’s criticism on, 107. 

Signatures of plants, 361. 

Silk, history of its cultivation, 151—ex- 
tension of it, 152—introduction of, into 
France, 153—state of cultivation of, in 
India, 157. 

Singapore, account of, 415. 

Slave trade, first introduction into parlia- 
ment, 275—one of its advantages, 198 
—picture of a sale, 199. 

Snake charmers, 207. 

Societies scientific, early formation of, 314. 

Soldiers, remarks on, 232. 

Sovereign water, receipt for, 359. 

Spain, oaths taken in, 394—penalty on 
perjury, 398—Cook’s sketches of, 475— 
Society in, 183. 

Spain, registers in, 163. 

Sparrow, account of the common one, 
481. 

Sperm-whale fishery, 13. 

Sprats, use of, 178. 

Stomach, account of the operations in, 
462. 

Stones, best as materials for roads, 31. 

Stowboat fishery, 178. 

Strike, account of, 537. 

Sugar, account of that of the East Indies, 
409—expence of cultivation, 294. 

Suicides, ingenuity of, 571. 

Supernaturalist explained, 572. 

Swallows, remarks on the habits of, 529. 

Swiss mercenary regiments, origin and his- 
tory of, 228. 

Switzerland, history of, 220—duration of 
life in, 137—letters on, 59—(see Berne) 
social state of, 73. 

Sylva, of Evelyn, origin of, 314. 

es 

Teheran, account of, 247. 

Tell, William, account of, 225. 

Tempe, account of the vale of, 7. 

Textor, dialogues of, described, 355. 

Theatres, reflections on, 55. 

Theologians, the German, 572. 

Thornburn, G. his autobiography, 49—his 
emigration to America, 50—his industry 
as a nail-maker, 51—becomes a seeds- 
man, 52—his account of Paine, 53— 


general Moreau, 54—his advice re- 
specting emigration, 57. 

Tithe on fish, 181. 

Toads, anecdote of, 530. 

Toll-gates, remarks on, 29. 

Torrens, col. his work on wages, 331. 

Tortoise, specimen of an epistle from one, 
531. 

Trade, the Chinese, fully described, 300— 
mode in which carried on, 308. 

Trades’ Unions, full account of, 532. 

Transportation, remarks on, 239. 

Teawl-net described, 177. 

Trials, defects of criminal, 417. 

Trollhathen, falls of, 556. 

Tudor, H. his tour in North America, 285. 

Turbot, where caught, 176. 

Turnpike system, account of, 33. 


U. 
Unions, the trades’, full account of their 
proceedings, 532. 
Universities, first establishment of, 311. 
V. 
Valencia, notice of, 479. 
Venus, the celebrated statue of, 121. 
Verona, account of a superstition at, 129. 
Vestries, objections to, 442. 
Visigoths, descendants of, in Spain, 477. 
Ww. 
Wages, col. Torrens on, 331—defined, 332 
—maximum and minimum of, 333. 
Wakefield, D. on public servants, 231. 
Water of life, account of, 359. 
Water, distribution of, 454—value of, 462. 
Watering places in Germany, 490. 
Weapons, Indian, described, 202. 
Weight of men, women, and children, 303. 
West Indies, 499. 
Whale fishery of America, 350. 
Whistling, curious use of, 269. 
Whitehead, G. his lives of highwaymen, 
278. 
Whittington, anecdote of, 466. 
Widows, relief to, 429. 
Wiesbaden, spa of, 497. 
Wilberforce, William, notice of his life, 275. 
Wolves, account of Indian ones, 403. 
Woman, remarks on, by lady Blessington, 
102. 
Woolcomber’s trade society, their horrid 
rites, 540. 
Z. 
Zara, a poem, 278. 
Zoroaster, his system explained, 249. 
Zschokee, H. his history of Switzerland, 
220. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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